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to cultivate with success this patriotic principle, on which national. 
essentially depends. If our Gallic neighbours had examined more 
the records of tyranny, in their own annals, instead of despisin sing ¢ 
rience of past times,. and wa” political schoolmen on 


of the new philosophy, they wou ve learnt how to detest the 


of the eleventh Lewis, to respect those of the fourth-Henry, and by ri ig = 


ing over the former to public execration, and attracting to the latter public’ 
gratitude, they would have established some opinions less evanescent * 
the in modern sophists: It is to divert the attention of our cour 
men from this political levity, from thid-didadtic frivolity, to the su 

tial foundations of British’ yeulote: that we point to t structure when 
Rochester; More, and Russel, fell victims to religion, liberty, and virtue; 


arid where Essex, Balmerino, se Kilmarnock resigned their forfeited lives. 


to the.sepose of their count In whatever excesses vanity may indal 
-on the heroism of the Englis niek, there was a period when the 
became a prey to German pirates, and more recently to a vassal of 
French crowns... Until the. time-of Elizabeth, Britain never under 
her true interests, and the history of the nation was disgraceful at home 
contemptible’ abroad, excepting during the reigns of the third Ed 
and of the fifth Henry, when Albion was illumined by a transient gle: 
political glory. ‘The rapid conquest of England by the Norman’, 
One of the most extraordinary: instances on record of hardihood on the 
side, and of :pasillanimity on the other, Against the Roman legions 
Britons maintained their ground for @ long period ; with the 
disputed inch by ipch the-terri at our forefathers ; ; but to the D; 
ted “our limbs to be enthralled, and the descendant of the’¥: 


llo.in a:single day reduced ws-to the- condition of the slaves of a 
the first Philip, and the island of Britain became the island of by 
appendage of a bastard of the Capetian court in the French seas, 

© William Te built the ered of London. with the manifest ’¢ 


midating ‘amd controulthg the citizens of his-new capital. The Vik 
imduced bim toverect fortresses in the various provinces of his conquest, 
he commanded the emigrant nobility, who were attached to his, 
resort to a similar ent; as not only conducive to public: order; 
security.* From ‘hence arose’ the: distinétion of: national 
c fortresses,'.of- allodial.and feudal castles, which, duri 
bef virtuous ‘and vicious, of favored and unfortunate: 
selene alternately the friendly means pefliecaity and the fatal ix 
of destru@ion: © 
:  The:English. amonks, willing, totinclose all sutiaite ‘within the 
the church, were loud in their com plaints. against the "or hero 
tiam-of Newburg. said, $¢ there were as “kings,or 
fords of :castles.’? Matthew Paris more in tly styles, 
<* very nests:of:deyils,: or dens of thieves.” In.the treat pian 
sand Hreasy OF Normandy; it was a prescribed condition 
+ Ate sen. chalhed ipathin a certain date:shoald be deste 
fron ton wii ainoiing Aes aaa a 
m: Honorius, : no~person: ini 
Sena sea hese bud cwere™ 
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during the contests in the wars of the Roser; they were erected in ptofound 
sofitudes, and on the summits of tremendous promontoriess Here the:-baron,. 
the royal beast of the’ forest, held his lonely reign; and roamed through 
the heathy desert ; or, pefched ona rock, yb i se 
unmoved to the boisterous ocean, roaring inthe caverns; ing in 
hoary waves beneath him. ‘Uhe sanguinary competitors: fof the. British 
crown being united in the person of Henry VIII. a check: was-given:to-this 
‘barbarous system. After che Restoration it was oe rae annihilated.* 
The Tower was used as a royal palace; occasionally, from its foundation 
to the time of Elizabeth; during the long: period of the civil war, andin 
the reigns of the more feeble princes, it was a place of-safety: for the person 
of the monarch, which recommended it under all the inconveniencies: of its 
situation. In the treaty of Runny Mead the barons were too-:pradentto 
trust to the promises of the perfidious John, and the,security required and 
ebtained for its performance, was-the resignation of this. forttess into the 
hands of the haughty negociators.. On some occasions we: find the» eude 
regia to be established here, and the courts of the Tower to be.as:hostile to 
the citizens as the garrison. © In the reign of Henry Il. the. offices of jus+ 
tices in eyre, or in itinere, were appointed. Sometimes the best. instieus 
tions are perverted to the worst purposes, . We are informed:by'the: legal 
antiquarians, that in the fifth and twenty-eighth of Henry Ill. Hubert-de 
Burgo, William Eboraco, and others, in the office of justices''in - séinere; 
held in the Tower, pleas of the crown, comprehending ‘such crimes and 
misdemeanors wherein the king, in-his own behalf or that-of the public,. 
is the plaintiff. Such. judges, wholly under the: direction: of the: court; 
through the means of false charges and convictions, found it extremely easy 
to “* squeeze the city,’’ so as to extra sufficient supplies for royal prod 
gality. ‘These artifices occasioned general discontent, and John de Coudres; 
&@ municipal officer, was. imprisoned in this reign for having merely:saidy 
* that the liberty of the city, and the life or limbs of the citizens,: ought to 
be equally regarded.” Such were. the rights of Eggland in the thirteenth 
century, while theseal of Magna Charta was yet warm... : » dered 
We have noticed that the fortress was begun under William I... The archi» 
tet of the White Tower was the bishop of Rochester: it has,sometimes 
been-called Caesar’s Tower, from an absurd tradition; and:by Fi 
Arx Palatina, with more propriety, from the-dignity with which the gos 
vernor was invested.t In 1092, the ravages of a tempest on: this :bui 
were repaired by William Rufus and the first Henry ;: when, for additi 
security, new walls were raised round it. and some bastions were ereéted 
on.the shore of the Thames, where was placed the'traitor’s, om the 
gate, through which the state prisoners were conveyed to-their confinement; 
According to Baker’s Chronicle, under Richard I. William Bishop of 
Ely built the outer wall and formed the fosse, but wasnot:so-quccessful-in 


* . - hs ire y 
_* Many castles were repaired and garrisoned during the reign of Charles J. several of 
e were destroyed by order.of parliameat, and ther have ben Hemel hed by the vio- 
lence of plunderers, or by the slower dilapidations of time. “Besides the a ‘ot AE 
litary tenures by public law, to which we have alluded, ‘several other causes contriboted 
tothe destruction of these fortresses, The change in the art of war by the invention of 
puppowder, the settled. state of the nation by the union of the dis int.families, the ~ 
iNerease of luxury, which rendered the feudal dungeon unsvited tq mox inement, 
and the superiority ofthe British navy, which secured England from hostile invasion ; al 
have converted them intoa heap of mouldering ruins, which the moralist v 

with mingled detestation and triumph, and which the artist contemplates with respect, 
frowning aloft amid.the, awful.scenery of nature... ) 9, 3. SS 

- t It bas been. said by antiquarians, that a round keep, or dungeon 

3 Jullic Hye ah, inio a re eee a Julius Cx 
tnd was called & Juliet, ax Cesar's Tower, inclines gs to simile at this assummpel 
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intention. “Matthew 


rundel. In 3397, he and his brother, ‘the’ shop of Canterbsity) 
_ ‘were accused of treason The latter pleaded his ecclesiastical privileges, #20 
presereee bis life from the ace of his enemies :..such i 
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the levelling as to supply it with the waters of the Thames, according tohis. 
ris informs us, that at ‘expence, and: véry. 
much to the dissatisfaction of the citizens, Henry Ili. improved the fortifi.. 
cations of the Tower, and erected the gate and bulwark toward the:city, 
The order from that prince to the keepers of the Tower fora variety of te. 
pairs and embellishments is still extant, and during this reign the menw 
getie was established. pbb? ' ii; 
In the ‘ninth of Edward IL, the indignation of the citizens against this 
imperious neighbour, that threatened them with continued hostility, was so. 
great, that they committed some depredations, and ‘‘ the mayor and com- 


_ monalty of London were fined for throwing down the earthen wall against . 


the Tower of London.’’ Edward IV. built a brick wall, and considera 
increased the strength of the fortress; he also erefted the bulwark, ens 
croaching yet further on the territory of the city. 


Richard Ill. in the arbitrary spirit suited to his charaGeer, ordered the 


surveyor of the royal works ‘to take and seize for use, within'this realm, 
as many masons, bricklayers, and other workmen, as should be t 
~~ for the hasty expedition of the king’s works within the Tower'of 
ndon.”? penigs si) 
The subsequent alterations of Henry VIII. Edward VJ. Elizabeth, and 
under the princes since her time, deserve no particular notice, ex 
perhaps, the extensive structure of the new armory, which was commenco 
by James II. and finished a short time posterior to the Revolution.’ ©” 
It would be impossible for us, in this cursory view, to enter mi 
into the history of those unfortanate individuals to whom. this fortress has 
been the last place of abode ; it would be-to detail the vices and the virties 
which have either stained or embellished our annals during the reigns of two 
and thirty princes; all that we can perform is to ‘a few insulated 
examples, to expose the spirit of the times and the-chara¢ter of the human 
mind in some of the most remarkable periods of English: history.’ For 
this purpose. we shall notice three extraordinary example which occurred 
nearly at equidistant periods. The first happened when the intrigues of 
the court began ‘to govern the popular elections of representatives, ‘and 
when the absequious judges formally declared the king to be aboveall law; 
the second in the very year in which the sanguinary laws were passed, 
comprehended in: what has been called the Bloody Statute; the third, 
when a similar complaisance to the sovereign was exercised by the judges, 
and when a similar fate awaited the authority by which they were const 
tuted. i Salle is: 
Fitz-Allan, Earl of Arundel, was one of the first victims within ‘the 
precinéts of the Tower; he had conducted himself with bravery in’ an et 
gagement with the French fleet, and had acquired the love of the country; 
the court used the utmost diligence to undermine his reputation, ‘and tet 
satisfied with this, they seem to have endeavoured to take away his life by 
ivate assassination, under circumstances which strongly indicate the bats 
barism of the times, for they attempted to make the hist magistrate of the 
city.of London the instrument for the perpetration of this‘enormity. “ At™ 


public feast, to which this nobleman and the Duke of Gloucester were in _ 


vited by the lord mayor, (Sir Nicholas Exton) poison was to have been’ 
ministered. ‘The magistrate, shocked with the turpitude ‘of the | 
gave private notice to the Duke of Gloucester of the intention, and.the di 
lical design was frustrated. A short time prior to the deposition of ‘the 
profligate Richard, a more successful attempt was:made on the ‘life 
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, ‘The charge against ‘the:earl was for ob- 


sounpuaccnaiaaadlapes seedeomapuns: 


in his defence, the he 
aihienies of -his oem Lr yet tad 
of judicial combat in:vindication of his innocence: ' All ‘was ineffee- 


sal he proceeded to the scaffold, throwing money to the people in “his 


progress, and on om me of ‘his relations, who were present at:this 
solemn ian spefinda, ia to them, ‘‘It had been more decent for'you'to 
have been absent, but since you please yourselves ‘with’ my misfortunes, 
I can foretel your miseries will be as remarkable as those’ you see ‘me ‘en- 
dure.” He then examined the sword, returned it to thevexecutioner with 
the utmost composure, resigned himself to’ his fate, ‘and ‘his: head: wes‘se- 
vered at one blow. To the auditors he seemed to have spoken: inthe tree 
spirit of prophecy, for while his wounds were yet green ‘in .the 
his malicious relatives were sacrificed to public i ea rns a 
murdered in the castle of Pontefract. 

ret Countess of Salisbury, was grand-daughter ‘Dake'of 
Clarence, who was brother to Edward IV. In the, reign of Vit. 
when she was seventy years old, she was attainted of high: treason on ‘thé 
most frivolous pretences: ‘Two years elapsed before her execution,’ when, 
on the occasion of a trifling insurrection in Yorkshire, which>was 
attributed to her, this hoary and.venerable woman, the Jast descendant of 
the royal line of Plantagenet, was brought to the'scaffold. She: 
an undaunted mind, and had. resisted the introduction of the creed’of ‘the 
mutable Henry amongst her dependants... ‘The fears'of the» most ‘absolute 
prince in Europe could not be alarmed. by this decrepid competitor; had 
thé aspired to the crewn, but the pedant pride of the defender of the: faith 
was mortified by her resistance to his tenets; to enslave the body was'not. 
sufficient, the spre SR would extend his empire over the minds . 
Having ascended the Id in the ‘Tower, she was commanded to lay: 
her head on the block ; she replied to the mandate, ‘*So'should traitors 
do, but Iam none.’”» No persuasions would - avail; she told the exeen- 
tioner, that if he would»have her head, he must secure it ‘as he could, and 
she turned herself in every direction to avoid the blow;-her grey hairs float. 
ing in the wind. ‘Under these circumstances she was massacred by the man 
of blood, and exhibited one of the most hideous scenes that’ was ever _ 
posed during a public execution. 

Whatever might be the merits of the question with respect to the politi 
eal contests that occurred during the interregnum, ‘the spirited discussions 
occasioned the diffusion of opinions favorable to the rights of the people; 
which having once tranegressed the’ boundary ‘tyrants had 
proceeded with the impetuosity of a torrent, forsaking the chaaincls 
through which they advanced, overspread the face of England, This 
neral inundation could not be restored to its former litaits by the roueteb 
lishment of royal:power, but when the reins of government ee 
the feeble grasp of James II. in the person’ of Jeffries, an agent of i 
murder was found as profi tag Trelian in the rag ; 

Prince. -Thé. times ged, while the character of t w 
Yernment was the same: three castor had elapsed, the art of’ printiag 
had been invented, the feudal system had been destroyed, and men, ha 
been informed that they were fitted as well for adtivé as for.passive. 

Such was | the state, pe ame the Duke of Monmauth rése: 4 
Notice. 7 pei 
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and Charles felt all the paternal tenderness. ‘The child was born at Rotter 
dam, in 1649, wasafterwards sent, for his education, under. the direétion of: 
the queen mother to Paris, where the sensibility of his heart, and the beauty 
of his form, made an irresistible impression on every one who approached 
him. In his fourtcenth year he was received at — Court, by: his 
father, with that ardour of affection not unusual with princes, ‘who are 
precluded from the enjoyments of friendship, and find a consolatory sub« 
stitute in the ties of blood. Sufficient time had been given to’ moderate 
the public expectation with respect ta the father, but all the fuir: pro- 
mises of the son were fully performed. His powerful attractions justi- 
fied the royal favor, he was successively created Duke of Orkney and 
Monmouth, he was invested with the order of the garter, the notice of 
the court was not confined to titular distinctions, he was advanced to posts 
of honour and emolument, ‘and he received from the hand of Francis Ear} 
of Buccleugh, Anne, his lovely daughter, who was acknowledged to be 
the greatest fortune and the finest woman in the three kingdoms. Added 
to all these recommendations, he acquired military fame inthe service of his. 
father, and such. was the discredit of the Duke of York, the presumptive 
heir to the crown, and so easily can public credulity. be imposed upon, 
where inclination favours the delusion, that the legitimacy of this gallant 
youth was — believed, and a story was successfully propagated of a 
certain black box, which was secretly preserved, and contained a contrac 
of marriage between Charles and his favorite Lucy.* . Thus was: the 
youne duke honoured not only with royal indulgence, but his generous 

rt was gratified by the confidence and affection of a brave people, Five. 
years elapsed between this period and the accession of James, when thé-veré 
satility and fondness for novelty, so frequently exhibited in the Athenian 
state, visited England, and assisted the cause of. the Duke of York. » By 
promises, which are liberally made when not designed to be performed, ‘he 
gained the reputation he did not deserve: the parliament granted him a te 
venue, which rendered future parliaments unnecessary, ‘and the infamous 
Jeffries was nominated lord high chancellor of the realm, and not:only civil 
but military agents were —— appointed, who would have dis the 
government of thesavage Kthiop.t To ptevent the enormities which threat- 
ened the extinétion not only of every valuable sentiment, butof every: valu- 
able life in the country, Monmouth, goaded onward by the restless impor- 
tunity of his friends, landed at Lyme, from the Texel, with arms.and am- 
munition, but with followers, so few in number, that they might have 
been seized and inclosed in an ordinary watch-house. His force soon in- 
creased to five or six thousand men; but instead of giving a decisive blow 
with the sword, he employed his pen in tedious manitestoes, and after a most 
indiscreet delay, he attacked the King’s troops at Sedgemoor, where he was 
defeated with great slaughter, and where he sullied his reputation by aban- 


) 


* She is repeatedly styled his wife, in letters to him from his sister the Princess:of 
Orange, who makes this curious apoiugy for Lucy's intriguing with other men: § "Tis. a 
frailty, they say, is given to the sex, theiefure you will pardon her, | hope.” Secret 
Hist. Cua. i. 

+ Colonel Kirke was one of these military instruments; he ‘had served against’ the 
Moors. From the numerous instances of barbarity we will only select the following 
from Hume. ‘4 young maid pleaded for the life of her brother, and flung ‘herself at 
Kirke's fect, armed with all the charms that beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could 
bestow upon her: the tyrant was inflamed by desire, not softened into love or clemency: 
He promised to grant her request, provided that she would, in her turn, be ‘an y 
complian with him... The:maid’ yielded to the condition, but next morning, she 
had passed the night with him, the wanton savage shewed her, from the window,-lier 
brother, the darling object for whom she had sactificed her virtue, hanged-on. a gibbet, 
which he haa secretly ordered to be there ready for his execution. Rage, despair, and . 
indignation tod: possession of her mind, and deprived her for ever of her senses.” “ois Gi 
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Stuart was more merciless than the tyrant. of, Sphinn 
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doning his companions’ in. arms before the victory’ was: fivally decided. aps 3M 
From thence he rode as far as his horse could support bim; ‘he then-arrayed> « 

a peasant in his own military trappings-and. honorary insigaia, and assumed 
the rags of the countryman, and, with a German attendant,:Jaid down ini! . 
aditch, concealing” himself under a quantity of fern.. Perhaps the Mane A 
of the peasant, consoling himself by momentary adulation for habitgahiser~ 
vility;-exposed him to. notice,, and gazing with «a pests 4 ace 5: 
the gorgeous attire, he was rendered an ¢asy captive. Confessi 
extorted. A dog belonging to the pursuers discovered the-J 
Monmouth was seized, and disgraced. himself by, ignotie:: C 
dinging round the fond expectation of life. ; 

The | King had the indecency to hold-a personal inteceiiwe:apiite bien: after 
his death was fully determined ; but James's endeavor; on this ccasion;:40:+ | 
discover his accomplices, was "ineffedtual : the unfortunate, vidtim, if Rob: 
above the fear of death, was ior'to private treachery. ‘Hewes: culed, 
on Tower-hill, and it seems the human butcher was unfit for his emploge: 
ment.. The Duke, who met his fate-at this crisis with hetéism;. had g 
him a moderate reward,” had cautioned him against: conducting the Dusites 
ia the slovenly way’ under which Russel had suffered, ‘and Sold ‘the "rane: Fina 
where a further gratuity was ready if he boldly and:skilfully performed Wig: 
duty. ‘Fhe executioner was intimidated; he stru eble blow, when. 
Monmouth raised his head, and looked him in ie. ' - gently laid his, ‘ 
head down again, and:a second time the executig 4 
when — away the axe: in despair, he 
finishing the bloody: deed. ‘The sheriff interfering, 
the attempt, a third and a fourth blow were,received: 
case before the head was severed from the body, The 
lis decapitation, was:-only “thirty-six years: 
ciedulity of the people was so: extravagant, that 
soite: person had ffered himself up sat, the shrine ie 
triotism, and that Monmouth yet lived to:resche Britaina:: | 









































of Damon and Pythias was not: revived, yet: bya 
history, the popular expectations were not wholly: 
years posterior to thisevent, a native of the same country, 
the same: shores, entered England.a successful candidate: freshest ites 

ial crown which was So a the bead: of ane es tor, chon ia: 
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cient level: twelve: or fourteen feet, so that the present city is less liable to: 
this source of public calamity. pyre. 

- The circumference of modern Rome is equal to its early extent ; it m: 
be computed at fourteen English miles, but it has fewer buildings, the hale 
of the area being in the state of gardens, vineyards, and waste ground, 
"Fhe: population also is much inferior to its former.condition, and: the. 


semble anuninhabited desert. 


:In-the time of the Czsars fourteen immense aqueduds, supported by 
lofty:arcades, through a wide range of country, conducted the waters of . 
entire rivers to the parent city, and continually supplied miore than’on¢ 
hundred public bathsiand one hooded and fifty copious fountains, besides 
those expansive basons on whose crystal sutface the naval battles were:dis- 
played. .One hundred thousand statues decorated-the gardens; the tems 
ples, the porticoes,- and the palaces of the city, and nearly fifty obelisks of 
marble, brought from the confines of Africa, with a miraculous éxertion of 
human labor ‘and ingenuity. All that the popes could:do with these awful 
vestiges of ancient dignity was to repair a few of the aqueduéts, and to: ex- 
tract'from the ruins. under which they were buried .a few'of the: splendid 
remains of the'obelisks and of the sculpture. Yet'so powerful has beenthe 
genius of her late offspring, so rapid the improvement, and» so exquisite 
- the embellishment of @hodern art, that, in external grandeur pontifical 

Rome has been’ supposed to surpass her imperial magnificence. 

Four causes: contributed ‘to the destruction of. these sublime monuments. 
The'slow but certain dilapidation’ of time, the more’ rapid destructioniof 
external hostility, the sweeping ruin of civil war, and the merciless dis 
memberment: of avaricious spoilers. But, like the phoenix, she: has risen 
from the'parentiashes, has expanded her awful wings, and overshadéwed 
the'earth."* When Coistantinople’ fell a sacrifice to the prowess of Mzho- 
met the Second; Rome, her ancient rival, waved the: crozier. over the 
world as she had formerly uplifted: the sword,: and substituting the alarms 
Of the future for the afflictions’ of the present, so successfully played up 
the venal propensities of feeble‘man, that she: continued ber empire undit- 
puted, when martial power would ‘have in vain: cased: himself: in steelto 
sabdue the nations of civilised Europe. But whatever might be: her ecclesir 
astical authority inthe middle ages, from the effulgence of the arts»moderh 
- Rome derives‘her glory; which-is inia lem degree to be attributed: tothe 

~ second Julius, the tenth Leo, and the fi ixtus, than:to the glowing 
powers of Fontana, Raphael, and-Michael Angelo, - 

Monte Cavallo pre is the Hill of the Horse, and alle 

from two colossal groups placed opposite ‘the palace, This: ‘is: com 
sidered as the summer residence of the reigning Pope ; it is vety | but 
does not approach the size of the Vatican. It is adorned with olumns of 
white marble, surmounted ‘by beautiful capitals, “and ‘the’ architedifte * 
the Chancery, so much ‘admired, is from the designs of the 
mante. ws . : hi Uy ut a ree: tee 

* Gregory “XIW. began the struéture towards the’ close/of the sixteenth 

Cefitury ; it has been embellished by many succeeding Popes, and: ‘by some 
of them on account of the salubrious situation, has been’ oceupied:both 
a sutnmer and winter residence. ~ * CGS ug leet 35324 ae ae ge 

It is riot our intention to give ‘a ‘catalogue of the paintings, lof which'our 

readers may find a list in every'itinerary. If we were'tocnter'on 

prc “ these we should have’ much cteergg eee a 
eré is mote ‘advantage’ derived’ | exposing’ 9 of 

artists, than from piling "oat their’ beauties: ‘we carthot’ always! svoid 

contemplating their talents with envy, ‘and when we cah ‘refwee thent t- 

the common standard, by the indulgence: of owt: spleen: we sommetianenanakee 
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@ permanent impression on our own minds which will occasionally correét 
our'taste and improve our judgment. “Two »pictures of? the Virgin, by 
Guido, are very censurable. . In the one she appears°in the maternal office, 
attending the sleeping infant, and sustaining a piece of linen, which givés 
‘an indelicate idea of its intended application. The character‘of Mary sng- 
gests so much majesty, that if the duties of a nfother well become her, 
yet we cannot bear. to see her employed in the frippery of feminine affec- 
tation. We have here a large picture of the Virgin, ‘accompanied bythe 
holy angels, and the effulgence distributed around these'sacred personages 
is amply to exhibit a piece of needlework, on which the Virgin is'en a 
that her winged companions are employed in addsising rfl all: the sim- 
pering and grimace of boarding-school misses, fluttering and fawning about 
their self-complacent governess. 3 

As the statuary possesses high antiquity, we shall not leave it wholly 
unnoticed, and we the rather incline to examine the principles of this art 
jon account of the esrors into-which our contemporaries have fallen, either 
from neglecting the leading objects of its study in early:times, or‘from 
attempting to conduct it beyond the reach of its powers. ‘This subje@& has 
recently attracted the eerpewy NY the public.: ‘The Commons House ‘of 
Parliament has addressed his Majesty to raise the marble bust to the honor 
of four British warriors in the most majestic struéture of the kingdom, 
aod a fund of 20,000 guineas has been applied as: a reward ‘to the profes- 
sors of this — art.* Those who areito undertake these splendid mo- 
numents to gallantry and virtue will recollect. some of the: remarks we 
shall adduce when they stood beneath the chair of Sir Joshua’ Reynolds, 
whose classic taste in discussing the principles of some of the imitative 
atts, has contributed more to their improvement in this country than even 
the masterly efforts of his own pencil. 

The statues to which we have alluded were brought to Monte Cavallo by 
Sixtas V. ‘They are of white marble of colossalproportions, and each 
of them consists of a horse and his conductor. They’ are placed before ‘the 
palace, and between them rises a lofty Egyptian obelisk ; the groups’ bear 
a strong resemblance to each other, and they have, I think, justly been coti- 
sidered to be a representation of Castor and Pollux, who, in almost all the’ 
antiques with which we are acquainted, are described with so mach simi- 
larity, that we are incapable of distinguishing the one fromthe other. ‘They 
are reported to be the work of the celebrated sculptors Phidias and Praxiteles, 
whose names appear.on the pedestals. To this.legendwe should pay very 
little respect, did not the spirit of the performance confirm the conjectare, 
These statues are said to have been brought from the harbour of Alexan- 
dtia, others affirm that they were buried beneath some ruins at the base of 
ithe hill on which they. stand; again we are told they were cqeeerate: 3 
Constantine ii'gome of the Roman Baiz, but, whatever might be their ori- 

in is very immaterial, if we can ascertain them to be the statues of the 
'yndaridze, to whom the Romans were so much indebted at the lake of Re- 
gille and on the of the victory of Paulus Amilius.¢ Certain jt is, that 
‘Statues of these’ august warriors, invested each with the ehlamys and with 
the 'same puzzling resemblance, were placed before the temple of Jupiter 
Tonans on the Capitoline Hill.t ~ "Magia FS 

Carlo Maratti is said to have thus addressed the statue of a horse near 
the capital, -with the’ excellence of which his mind was’ powerfully af- 

* ‘See the Monthly Register, NO. SV. p..373. e 
+ Livy, lib 2. 5. 20. © Ibid. lit, 45.5. 6. ee: 

} Apollo in Lucian begs Mercury to give him some mark of ‘distinction by which he 
‘shall be able to ascertain the identity of CastorandPollux. oie 2) Gates 
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$94 Palace of Minte Cavallo, 
fected: ‘Why dost thou not move; hast thou forgotten that thomat 


alive ??’ The same impression is produced in an artist by the view’ofithess 


marble imitations ; $0 much vital fire is thrown into the composition, ang 
the deception is so complete, that the observer expects the figures to abam 
don the pedestal: hae 
The mistake of the modern statuary consists in confounding two things 
which are, in many respects, perfectly distinét ; the art of painting and ‘th 
art of sculpture. tn the latter all minute ornament is inadmissible ; .its ob 
jects are simply form and charatter, and its style is the grand, not the of. 
namental. The art of painting captivates the senses ; the influence of sculp 
ture is rather mental than corporeal, yet it admits the contemplation of 
beauty, but the effeé&t is moral, not sensual. The voluptuous: artifices, 
the meretricious blandishments of the Paphian Goddess must be te 
signed to painting, yet the beautiful undulation of her form, and the 
_ of attitude are within the reach of the sculptor’s art... Even the 
edicean Venus, where all the subterfuges. of ingenuity are resorted to, 
to excite the lascivious feeling, is inefficient to this design ;. we resign our. 
selves to admiration, but are insensible to love; yet if for a moment the 
exquisite proportions and the insidious attitude should invite the senses, and 
in a paroxism of transport, we seek the ‘‘ eye’s blue languish” andthe 
** golden hair,’’ the goddess is instantly disarmed of , all her captivating 
power, and the cold motionless marble obdurately returns to our ardent 
wishes, shame and disappointment. =) 38 
The statues of Monte Cavallo illustrate these remarks. The youths pr 
sent an idea of divinity, and a chaste and awful pleasure is the result of the 
contemplation, similar to the effect produced by the Belvidere Apollo, 
If we examine some of the component parts, we find that negligence in the 
artist which could not be endured in painting, and even the statue of the 
Pythian god, that has attracted the applause of ages, is incorrect in two 
essential particulars, which the blind veneration of Corregio and Parmé 
giano has considered as perfections. The latter has shewn the pernicious 
effec of this prejudice in the beautiful group of his Madonna and angels,in 
which, not only the fingers, but the whole figure of the Virgin is lengthy 
and disproportionate. ‘l‘hese enthusiasts forgot that grace can never be the 
offspring of deformity, that nature, in all her works, is the perfection of 
beauty ; ifthe artist abandon her irrevocable laws, he violates the palla 
dium of eternal wisdom. : 
Patet in corpore cultus is the grand maxim of the art. The ancients knew 
well its limits, and rarely attempted to throw conspicuous expression into 





the countenance, but they availed themselves of all the graces as well asthe 


distortions of attitude. lt is this that gives the principal expression to the 
Laocoon, although it. has been correétly asserted, that ofall the remains of 
antiquity, the face of this father has the greatest force of expression, yet the 
fastidious amateur has complained that none of the tenderness of parental sc 
-licitude is displayed in the features, ae the boundary within whith 
the art is confined. Has not the first artist of’ our. country declared, that a 
mixed passion in the human countenance is beyond even the power my Be | 
ing? How then shall these'rigid materials be formed:to the fancy of-such 
idje objeClors ? ie ef RSE Rag 
Sculpture is obliged to ‘avail itself-of symbols to ict its characters. 
-How is it possible to distinguish, without the assistance of. the Boar, -the 
Thyrsus, and the Lyre, between Meleager, Bacchus, and Apollo, and with- 
out the appropriate insignia between Flora, Pallas, and Juno, since all these: 
forms aré designed to produce the idea of perfect beauty, manly or fem, 
nine? So simple is the expression of statuary, that John de Bologna, alte 
“he had'finished a group-consisting of a youth elevating a young a 
his arms, asked his friends what distin@tive title to give.at ; a¢ was-agreee 
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: Palace of Monte Cavalta, . 495 
gall itthe rape of the Sabines, and this is the celebrated work’ of his’ chisel 
which was raised before the old palace at Florence. Ps 

The defeéts of the moderns are from the laudable desire of enlarging the 
limits of theart; for this purpose, with Bernini, they have detached thedra- 

from the principal figure to give the appearance of flying :, they, have 

introduced what is technically called different plans in the same group; and 
they have attempted perspective. How vain must be the endeavour to 
make stone sport in the air like the fluttering plumage from the painter’s, 
pencil! The imitative arts depend for their influence on the momentary 
deception; how absurd, therefore, to represent figures in different sizes to 
suggest distance ! In painting the artist. has the advantage of colour and 
shadow, and the optical effeé& is the samevas it is in nature, for to the 
mirror of the eye the objects that are reflected are flat as, they appear'on the 
canvas itself; but by this progressive minuteness of parts indiscreetlyem=, 
eget by the sculptor, all the grandeur is lost on which he depends for his 
authority over the mind. ; Bae? 
- We cannot conclude this subject without noticing the offensive absurdi-. 
tyof modern dresses. ‘The epaulettes, the tinsel, the stiffened,raiment, andy 


‘all the extravagance of fashionable frivolity,- descends so gracelessly into the! 


fantastic and familiar, as to be wholly incongruous with the sobriety and; 
dignity of the sculptor’s art. By this miserable deformity all the advanq 
tages are rejected of the flowing robe waving round the form, ordisplaying 
the beautiful proportions of the human limbs, and the delicate gradations: 
which produce their imperceptible union, bisa tS i heidi 
Having expressed our sentinients thus freely on modetn sculpture, .can- 
dor requires that we should acknowledge that some improvements have, 
been made in the art within the last century. ‘The labour and skill that, 
has been applied inthe inferior parts bas often conducted the artist to\a de, 
fr of excellence in these,.to which the ancient. statuaries never arrived. 
t the moderns and their predecessors have proposed to themselves very, 
different objects ; the former to please the eye, the latter to captivate the 
heart; the one to enfold the curls of a peruke, the other to disclose the powers; 
ofa god; and until some chastity ia the drapery be consulted, ‘and: some 
sublimity in the design be admitted, all the industry of our ingenious con- 
temporaries will be. wholly misapplied.* 
. We should not perform’ our duty on. this subject if we were wholly to 
omit some account of the founder of the palace of Monte Cavallo, or of 
his successor who contributed toits embellishment. The history of the Popes 


isthe history of the world: the other states are confined principally to their. 


own interior regulation, but the see of Rame, neglecting. almost every, thing. 
which respected its temporal government, extended not only its obser-. 
vation, but» its authority, to every political establishment; and, from the: 
effulgence of the tiara, the crowns of Europe have often derived theif, splen- 
dor. At the commencenient of the sixteenth century, the papal chair was 
the situation of the highest dignity, but when the vanity of the holy fathers, 
iaduced them to intermeddle with every petty controversy that agitated the. 
Christian governments, they lost that dignity, which had been acquired froma, 


the superstition of mankind. About the time of Gregory XII. from. this in<, * 


decorum and impolicy, the papal power was, shaken, but at that critical Pe, 


'* Ithas been accurately observed, that there is one department of sculptire!in which the: 
moderns have excelled the ancients, it is in.the relievos, where in a single group of, basso, 
they have sometimes, raised it imperceptibly till it project into alto. Le Gros has given a, 
beautiful example of this in the altar of the jesuit’s.church at Rome. .Mo.lern.painters, 


relieve their figures by the same gentle gradation, with the assistance of ligh 


but the marble having no colour, the composition itself can alone gixe. th 


<< 


tand shade 


es could not impart it to theit:contemporaries, for: they were wholly 
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de, 
‘The rad 
Present sculptors have taken the hint from contemporary’ painters; the aricient Pinte, a: 
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308° Palace of ‘Monte Covalllé: 


riod, the society of Jesuits was established by Loyola, n Spaninh i — 
2 devetionof 


The object of this institution was ‘to°raise’a sable army: at 
the Holy See, under the absdlate government of a general who alone sho 
be acquainted with the "progress: and operations of the order.» Att 


time the Jesuits had obtained the ‘chief dire&tion of education in ever 4 


catholic'country; they were the confessors of almost every person of: san 
and of alb the monarchs of Europe without a single exception. ‘Thy 
situated, they thoulded the plastic mind of youth to their pleasare:; thes 


: 


were acquainted with every intrigue, not only in the court, butat the: oi 





lette, and, ‘under the meek cloak of religion, agsumed the rod. of :absolat. 
power ; did, a short time posterior to this pontificate, we find, by a 





that was taken of their numbet, ten thousand jesuitical. spies weredi ; 
ed throughout the civilized: countries'to extend’ the! tyranny-of St: Peter's. 
chair. By the assistance of the Jesuits, under the successive governments 
of Laynez and Aquaviva, ‘the system of universal merigue was completdy, 
adopted, and Rome again recovered its ancient dominion. Such». were the, 
advantages under which Gregory XIII. appeared; and with these:hevene 
tured to pretend to the crown of Ireland, and to place a bastard from his owm 
Joins on the throne of Portugal, at the very moment wher he did not poses 
a sufficient military guard to proteét the subjects of his temporal t 


from the depredations of a lawless banditti, Bat his authority was not cans, 


fined to the western governments, he was placed in a situation the most em 
alted by‘an ernbassy from three eastern princes, who, prostrate at his feet 
implored his blessing and protection. 220) 201q ati 
From this pope we’ received: the calendar distinguished by ‘his own, 
name. “From the'time of Numa Pompilius to the first emperor, and frank 
Julias Caesar’ to Baoncompagno we are indebted to Rome’ for the regulas 
tién 6f'dur time, and if the astronomical calculations from the Radolphine 
tables; andthe sublime discovery of the procession of cquinoxes snould:has 
Opened the sacred volume of futurity to more intelligent investigator, 
Christian Europe lias been greatly indebted to this pontiff for the applicas 
tion ofthe talents of Lilio toa regulation so ‘important. kee 
°“Sixtus Ys ‘who placed the colossal statues we have noticed before the pas 
lace-of Monte Cavallo, was appointed by the conclave tosucceed the found. 
er of that edifice. The thrones of Europe have often been occupied by, ime 
fants and idiots; it was efiough that.they descended in: the royal line, but 
the pontificate was a situation which required the greatest ability 5 aud we 
find talents from the lowest ranks ele&ted for the papal honors, Whatever dis~- 
advantages have been suffered by mankind from the monkish establishments, 
if many respects they have contributed to reform the: abuses of military ine 
stituti¢n. ‘That system of equality which was introduced into thetonvent 
is foutded on the grandest views of human society, while every: pétty diss 
tinétion' was admitted to obstruct the harmony: of. secolar’ intercourse. 
Within the pale of the chutch sanctity and talents ‘were the most ‘successful 
means to. obtain private respect and public disin@ion; hence many of thé 
popes Were raised from tlie most cdntemptidle rank to the honors of the triple 
crown, ‘Adrian IV. onc of the‘distinguished ornaments of the rami: | 
mrendicant; Urban IV. had been brought-to the cloister fromthe bomb 
_ employment of a’cobler. -In the same situation, was the father of Joha XML « 
and,‘ approaching nearer,the time, of which we. are speaking, Riche oe i 
Adrian Vi. and the fifth Pius, were all drawa from obscurity to fulfil the due 
ties of the infallible arbiter-of.man. Sixtus. V.. was of: no higher origins | 
family ‘were indigent vitte-dressets, butthat labourer in the vi ‘was of 





writ. “This pontiff had the auda attempt. the, 
“days of Vik’ te declaged. Leney then king .o! 
BH of ‘succeeding to the throne of France, :and-af: 





its own pretensions, thie illustfidnus Elizabeth of England was . 0 og 
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pe ondition ofa sabe, or rather ofan dutlaw, wlio: in entitled to. nm, 


tak of Fespéet in soeiety, and whois tobe driven.to the woods as fitted — 
tly to herd with brutes, It wus not aividle menace; for had the invinci= 
pe Aritrada of Philip 41. triumphed'in the British seas, the threate of Sixtus’ 
qould have been ‘pet into immediate execution. 32 
“Notwithistaiding ‘the ‘high’ tone thatthe pontiff assumed, papal pride 
hea submitted to staté:policy. This: declined the invitation to the 
\ague of Spain against Henry IV. acrenolibenediaen batetins Hisholiness, 
\nowing that the cattiolic crown was already posacssed of the Milanese’ oi: 
tht 6te'side and of thé Sicilies onthe other, naturally conjeftured, that if 
Philip‘obtained: France, the little temporalities of the church would be in« 
giatly swallowed up ini the vortex:of Spanishpower. #4 
Te character of $ was very peculiar. Whertin the lowly rank of 
an ‘otdinary rtionk, he exbibited marks of extraordinary pride. and pas« 
sion; but, on acquiring the dignity of a cardinal, lie seemed:to.abandon the: 
tempestuous spirit of iis‘nature, and, for fifteén years, he pra@tised all the 
conciliatory arts to witt the members of the conclave.to his future elevation.: 
But when he assumed the tiara, the vehemence of his temper was again:ex=: 
erted, atid shewed itself under circumstancesthat were alternately beneficial: 
The talents-of Michael Angelo had recently erected the sublimest struc 
tofe that ever on pany the admiration of mankind. Fag agee ag 
lived a century, devoted his protraéted existence to supply: Rome with the’ 
varied and bailing produce of his comprehensive mind,  he-acute sensibi« 
lities and ardent passions of Sixtus: saw with indignation a subje®: in-his 
own domains had éclipsed the glory of the papal dignity: Much was yet 
to-be performed for the embellishment of modern Rome; the short »peniod: 
of his pontificate was applied to this favorite objed, and he raised the mo~ 
taments of ‘the pontifical city with the same zeal that he. projected: the 
downfal of the secular thrones, 
Since that period Rome has made. no considerable figure in the politics of: 
Europe; butif she have resigned her hold on the superstition of mankind, 
she has obtained complete possession of the heart_by consulting ¢he genuine, 


, impressions of nature, by becoming the emporiuin of the. sciences, and of 


the arts, by cultivating the human mind; and restoring it from torpor and 
debility to vigor and ‘maturescence. 





German. Literature. 


The following is by a. Gentleman resident in one of the most pop lar of the 


German. universities. It is.a part of a series of letters, which will be, 
occasionally continued as long as the public attention is directed, weith so, 
much solicitude to: the literature of that country, where such. rapid 
| — are made in almost every branch of elegant and prefound eru- 
dition. ‘eae 


DO not wonder that you treat thy assertions with so little reapeat ; nay: 
benicar — 


that you’ half intimate you hold the new Geran y for tittle 
better than quackery. You may well smile when I speak of the’ German’ 
poets as the true modern classics, the restorers of Greek ‘art and Greek: 
taste: it is in the order of things that such an unproved assertion should be. 
Wteceived. I can only ‘wish you and the literary public woold. hearken to: 
the call, “« Come anid seé;”” or that miyselfor some other ing 
lithe mean white we can join in the remark, age ds'any of Dr. 
«Tithe will shew/it.’” Thave, for the preset, Bat ‘of etait te 
tion You hiiow hating about German ttereturn, “Kotueluc’s alld 

> 


call, che teenie ths 
tuation were able to answer your very reasonable demand,»** Let us'uses’ 
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- 398 : German Literaturé; oe 
lays' and Lafontaine’s novels are:not-German, literatures, though popals 
serman works, they ‘are not considered.as classical here. Are,you willige 

that English dramatic poetry should ‘be judged ofhere by the works ge 
Reynolds and. O'Keefe; or the English novel by Mrs. Robinson.or. Mig, 
Gunning? Even the few valuable: works: that. have been translated, those 
of Wieland {6r instance are: not:characteristic of the .peculiar) spiritvof 
German literature. “And: how few:even’ of these are to: be,found!., Ipjp 
really distressing to-those-who, like me, look on the German literatur nd 
philosophy as the spting whence we must take new, draughts of, sciencnand: 
taste, to behold: that,’ in. being imported; they are polluted, by..coming, 
through impure channels. °: It generally happens that each walk of literati 
is first trodden by the .few, erethe:doors:are open to the’ vulgar.;, but: 
manufacturers of translations have rushed at once into-'the garden. tis, 
perhaps, to be wished’ that a certain:instiné&t may lead them; to; leavesthe. 
ich treasutes untouched. . It is: noticed in a journal-here,. as. a:prog 
English taste, (in'‘common with tlie fact of Kotzebue’s; popularity, am 
the circumstance that one of our-reviews spoke of Schiller.and, Kotzebue. 
as the German Shakespeares) that that:most consummate specimen. of, lites 
rary weetchedness, Rinaldo Rinaldini, has found a. translator, You;hayg,, 
it seems, a ** German ‘Theatre,’’ in numbers: | heard it remarkedew'*i]g. 
will be curious to s¢e how:loug the translatér proceeds, before: he, iby. 
lack, stumbles'on onecof our good. pieces?”’. After all,,,it:ig not, so .mugh; 
to be. regretted that such inferior works ‘should he. translated, whichis! 
least, answer their ehd,as it would be, were the. real masterpieces of Ge 
man. hterature delivered us by the same hands. : eueney 3 ee 
And now as to the German versification. ' Youcan,not conceive it, possible, 
that the example of the German poets should. ever lead, us) to, attempt 
tionalising the Greek and Roman metres,; I admit, the full, force, of the, 
argument arising from what Spenser and Milton did not dow -They. must, 
have often made the attempt, particularly Milton, -who, in, this point.togy, 
as well as in that of the tendency of his-gveat.epic, .has so, much in com 
with. Kiopstock.: Milton detested. the: ‘* Gothic ,barbarism of rhyme3'" 
and, as Herder says, ‘* conquering the most inharmonious,of languages, 
by the most harmonious ear,’’ exhibited the Iambic blank. verse with.avar 
Fiety and power of excellence in which he still remains..uprivalled.,..The 
language of Klopstock was, when he undertook. his, Messias, unquestigns, 
ably less advanced incultivation than the English language in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, but Klopstock brought to his task a mind not 
Jess deeply impressed with. the national importance of his work. He was 
fallen on happier times, and days than his great predecessors, and Dianne’ 
his great poem with the reasonable hope of witnessing ‘the’ effect of ‘onhis 
nation. Tn respect td its metrical form, his ardent attempt ‘hay been crowb- 
ed with success, Milton disapproved of rhynie only for the Epopes, 
. Ktopstock’s hatred for it is unlimited; I question whether hevever madés 
couplet: but he also found the Miltonic’ verse inadequate, ‘and hesitated 
for a time. between prose and hexameter, not indeed the strié Greek hesa- 
meter, for. he. allowed, instead of the. spondee, which occurs as seldom ig 
the German as.in the English languages, of the trochee foot. | He ¢ven,con 
- tends that the moderate -use of this ,foot..gives a beauty unknown to tie 
Greek verse. He-likewise introduced the lyric, metrea and the elegiac, and. 
invented others: he wroight a. revolution in the language, and literature st 
his country, ‘and you. would have our, poets imitate his example?”’) fat 
from it; but I wish thatthe fact: were generally known, s0 that ast angery, 
absurd.and false, notion, that.our language,.is. not capable. o Ave aC 
mictres, were disproved: by. the poet. One,,would. th ok tha t | he ; 
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had other organs, and their language other elements than oa “ 


hear it affirmed.that'we lave no.metrical quantity, [tig true, 04 : Japgy 
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German Litgrature. 
4, fa respect to its ehabony but little cultivated’; and thyme being'the 
gubatitute of ancient* metre, his ‘helped to’retard ‘its progress.” The — 
uestion is concerning absoltite incapacity, ‘or indefinite capacity,’ and th 
easily answered. © Indéed - the’ difference ‘between ancient “and modern 
vette is accidental; Abt essential: ‘The essence’ of ‘verse is’ att artistical® -va- 
ration of long ‘and short sylables ; and’ the rule or — which the verge 
is made is @’subordinate’ concern.’ The ancient system of verse/had for its 


‘basis the dead syllables, ‘each “of which had its distin@ length, i 


déitly of its ‘signification,’ and the'art consisted in making a verse: 
should, besides ‘Being; musical, have sense. In. the modern European 


“Manguages ‘the’ syllables,’ as such, “have no definite length, the diving meaa- 


ing determines’ the metrical extent of monosyllabic’ words, and the’ poly- 
syllables are fixed by an imputed meaning attributed to some one syllable, 
ot by chance——— t ' oekeiesees 2 GHTES 


Whence, OlSun, ate thylbeams, ‘ahd thylfountain Sf{ ight everlasting: 


This is a correét, well-sounding hexameter, and not the less so because 
“Whence, O; Sun,; beams, fount; light," and:last, are," through ‘the senst, 
andynot as syllables;'long. . But ‘is: our :lenguage ‘qualified for déautifat 
verse ‘of this description? Can we, 'now:that-our national: taste’ is‘ formed, 
aid: that we have acknowledged mastefpieces in other shapes, expect to 
sender this new mode popular ?—Perhaps not. I) -wish only that the door 
may be opened to future attempts, and that we may not, by. false squea- 
mishness and narrowness of conception, bar up avenues of pleasure. I 
confess | should'never have thought of this, but for what I have seén heres 
tht introduction of the ancient metres has thrown. so much néw/light on 
declamation, and facilitated so much the acquiring of just notions of the 
ancient ptosody, (you know how it stands in our public schools in Eng- 
land) that I am persuaded these secondary objects alone are weighty enough 
to lead us to the desired experiment. © And I dave already observed that this 
experiment need not be severely rigid. Besides it is very’ easy. You 
know that I am innocent of rhyme-making ; I never made’ six rhyme 
lines in my ‘life. 1 remind you of this, in reference to the following spe- 
cimens, as obviating a very natural objection to the specimens themselves, 
I am very honest in attempting to render a much-honoured passage of the 
thythmical prose, and I will mark the quantities. 


Thou, that | rollest albove me, ] round as thel shield of my | fathers, 
Whence, Ol Sun, are thy | beams, and thy| fountain oellighe everlasting 2 
Awl in | Beauty thou | comest; the | stars ‘e/treat in the'l azure! 
Cold ana | pale, too, the! Moon sinks! into the ] ocean the! gett 


Thou prolccedest alone; ‘forlwho of thy| coutse can bel partaigt # 


" Mountainsarelstriptaftheisliorests; them|selves,too, withl years aredelouying: 


ctr. ? Oy TT es why Te aoe ew opoe oso Kote ¥: 
Shrinking, and lswelling, the! sea is | restless, and | ever in | motion; 

Seed > — : aaa op ee ep “wy! On 
Constant, unlchangeable, { thou allone in thy 1 brightness reljoicest. suo? 

is Bw, ~ee-| gO * 

* Something very different from artificial and artful. This adjective must be brought 
into more frequent use: it is indispensable. _- 7 oa Yee 
+ Alicence legalised in the. German by Géthe: the grammarians put in (a5 in duty 
bound) their protest. but thepublic has sanctioned the transpositiou. — Bat 
“ % » * ? ‘ : te 
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But it is not in this verse that I wish our poets to make 


















‘tempt ; I would rather they would begin with the distich, w, bich is not 
to my ear, highly flattering, but which seems to. me peculiatly.adapte 









our character and the charaGter of our poetry. ‘* The ish mupe,’? 9 
Herder, “is @ thinkitg muse.’’. And the distich ia the Diehiog 
even more so than the couplet, which -Pope so :judiciously chose for. 
*« thinking verses.” ‘The same verse is the verse, of the elegy and epigram; 
and the Roman classics afford a rich gleaning in.both walks. Aboye all, 
should. wish to see a Martial in the. original: metrical forms, ); Indeéd 
Mistich is, par excellence, the epigraramatic verse, particularly if; we 
_Lessing’s ingenious theory ; according to which the epigram must .congis 
-of two parts, the former of which, the exposition, or statement,, ought 4 
excitea certain expectation,. which inthe second part,’ the « phe, or 
solution, is fulfilled. The flowing hexameter is suited to the historio;/ and 
the terse, sententious pentameter admirably adapted to a stroke of wit, or 
strong moral sentiment. ‘The simple Greek ing¢ription, of which.sych ¢- 
quisite specimens are in the Anthologia, are of another character, but 
mearly allied to the elegy, is’ also: happily rendered in, the: elegiac, verse, 
Both sorts of epigram are in vogue here; and.I shall, perhaps, atone for 
the dullness of the previous argumentation, by attempting to give:you's 
notion of the German epigram, and J will:begin -with a few by ‘Géthe,:in 
the lowest as well as the highest species, Germany's great poet, «The fal- 
Jowing were written in Venice, and published in Schiller’s Almaneck, 
3796: m Gi i cr 90 Sie 



































“THE GONDOLA, eee ore ie 
See yonder Gondola! how it is swinging there, just like a cradle 
And the black chamber, above, seems but a coffin, tho’ large: ts 


So we are rolling and tott’ring, betwixt our cradle and coffin, 
Upon the spacious canal, careless and thoughtless thro® life, 







TUE PATRICIANS. pur Doel 

Each patrician in Venice may chanceto be doge:in the fature'g* 
Hence, when a boy, he’s so fine, subtle, considerate, proud: : “0 
That is the reason why wafers, in catholicilands, ate so tenders: «| 
Every bit of the dough can, in the end be made God. 







Gothe has published two scientific works on botany,.and optics, and here 
justifies himself against an imagined accusation. You can just appreciate 
this stroke,of satire, for you happen to know the objed@ of it. . —, 





ae es MY EMPLOYMENT. BB. 

‘* Botany then employs you! and optics! why what are you doing? 

Sure it is sweeter by far touching affectionate hearts.” ty 

QO, the affectionate hearts! a bungler.is.abler totouck them::: -» /” 

Be it my-only delight, Nature, tc touch-thee alone. .-- +» =, 
a tut Wiese. ee 

* «© T@lygne, am. notright? iwe ate forced still: to cozen the vulgary: : 
See-—how incapable, wild, stupid, and sayage they are !”?- i 
‘Stupid and,savage.they seem, but merely because-you deceive them} ~" 
They, were-yourselves only just, trust me, are.gentle and wise. « ~~» 


pc a 








The following is by-Gathe, too :-tell. me thé poet -who- has clothed 
— at once pete frp deep, and tender, in ent sate bol a 
poetical———. : 






: sia nioeeastine Mattes oo eee 
Ah! why am.1so transient? asked of Jupiter, Beauty, =. > 
Only the transient is fair, smiling, anawered the god. biery weds 

3 ' 7 ae 
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Love, and the flowers, and. the déw, and youth, and the speings they 
all heard it ; : 
Slowly they turned away, weeping, from Jupiter's throne. . 


It was in the year 1797 that,the full power of the distieh was eahibited by 
Githe and Schiller, in the Almanack re the: Muses of the,latter... (or the 
first time this.anaual- repository, of poetical genius was, applied to. the purs 
poses of personal satire, and the whole ch ey consisted almost entirely of 
distichs >, some, under the title Tabule voting, wert‘ tender effusions and 
moral sentiments, “but the’ greater number were satirical “or:é6nttoversial, 
and were entitled Xenten. Like Pope’s Dunciad ‘they wete-difeétéd-in- 
discriminately against the real.dunces, and.against those who had given no 
other proof of dulness than,that of not being sufficiently warm admirers of 
the two literary heroes... These Xenien. were, detached, distichs, each-hav- 
ing his inscription, but without order ; : they | were sometimes made to speale 
as persons, but the authors did not‘give an order and lan to the whole, 


. which was rot found in ‘the individuals! ° 


With the theatre, the Kantian philosophy is # favorite topic ; Schiller is 
a zealous and distinguished disciple of Kant’s, and has made'several highly 
metaphysical poems, illustrating Kant’s leading dottrines. » J deh disposed 
to translate a few, not because ou will, but precisely because you will 
not understand. them, They, wilt be critical riddles, whith, yourawill be 
unable to resolve tilt I have {alfilled my proinjse of stating to you, the out- 
lines of the new philosophy. 

The following, for instaneé, is a 4 jae on bine very fir, fh leading assertion 
of the — philosophy. 


TIME AND PLACE. 
“Time and place,” I must owmiit, ‘are merely the nvm of seasation,” 
For a corner with thee, Love! becomes infinite'spaces: 2, Geo “ 


The second fundamental position of Kant is, that we havé'a how's of 
synthesis a priori, and that there can be analysis without a previous synthesis. 
Against the old logicians, who reduced every thitig to analysis; ) saysjSchil- 

ry 

Truth is, then, nought but ai ohioh, whose peel you have only to strip off. 
What you have never put in, faith, you can never take outs © 


I have-already told you that the prime object of Kant is the total destin 
tion of the Loebenns, or empirical school, and. his, success, in this is the ~ 
point on which all the criti philosophers are united oer 


TO THE EMPIRISTS. ' ce at cok q 
You have chosen the safe path, no ont will durely. hl it, 


But you grope blindly along, still in the old beaten ro 


But poets are impartial, or like wits; at’ least, love'a: joe ber than 
their friends or theit cause, for lie retorts: .« : sae: al 


See how disdainful they look on the ¢ wa the 
But when they are in pin thtn: he’s ihe Belpblan cape di 


The og Be clatidations, vindications, ‘&c. of Kant are inmamensle 


THE ThanscepbiT Lists. 


KANT AND HIS COMMENTATORS. : 
See what a number of beggars are fed by this bounteous Crabs, 
™ when his majesty builds, bricklayers are all set to work. — 


KE VERBAL CRITIC. 
You can aiienantid j Bansguagts chat is the carcare, 
Life and spitit eseape, a a from the knife. = 


: ‘or: I, 





Gerinan Literature. 


gat TA880’s JERUSALEM. 
Here is Tasso’s Jerusalem, by Mr. M——o translated 
Aye, eh identical bog where Jerusalem stood: 


THE GERMAN PANTHEON (OR PLUTARCH.) 34 
Here ave assembled togecher Gertany’s little and meh; | 
These have afforded the stuff, those have farnished the words, — ..- 


GERMAN NATIONAL CHARACTER. stag 
Germans, you strive but in vain to form yourselves ihto anations — 


Learn to become, for you can, not a mere nation, but men. * 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. . wa ieae ; 
_ Gertaany !— Where does it tye 21 never was able to findit. 
White the learned bevins, there the political ends. ae 


TO AN ASTRONOMER, 

Do not incessantly brag of the numerous stars of your heaven; 
Bs the Creator den great, when you have something to count : 
You possess, I must own it, of objects in space, the sublimest, 
But, O friend, the sublime is not in space to be bound, 


THE DIFFICULT COMBINATION. ; 
- . Why do we find that genits and taste are so seldoth united ? 
Boldness terrifies taste, genius despises the rein. 


THE PREFERENCE. tick salt 
Over the heart to conquer is gréat, and I honour the brave one, . 
Through the heart to subdue, still is the greatest of all. 


As & specimen of the German epigram these are enouzh 5 as metrietl et- 
‘periments, perhaps, more than enough to distredit, as far as. my specimens 
ean do, what, in general, I have been contending for. ‘ed 


ee oe ee ae a ee. a ee ee ee eS ee ee Se 


THE GENIUS. From the German of Scuiraen. An Attempts. 


+* Do you,’’ thou askest, ‘* believe what the masters of wisdom siill 
teach ‘us ; . gal 
And the disciples so prompt, boldly, ahd warmly maintain ? AS 
Is ‘it, then, science alone that can bring trae peace to 'the bosom? 

' Britigs, them, the system alone, justice and truth here below? 2 eae 
Must f distriist, t60, the inipulse that:gently, but audibly warrisme, ii 
And which nature herself planted so firm in my breast, 

Until the seal of the school has fixed hér stamp, and confirm’d it,, 

And the scholastic form binds the atherial soul ?— “i 
Tell me, for you have descended the toilsome depths of enqdity, ~ 
‘Out of the mouldering grave did you rejoicing return? WA 
Not to you is unknown what the vault of dark sayings incleses———. 1.5" 
Say, does the comfort of life dwell with the mummies below? __ 
Must I then wander the dark toad ?—O'! ‘it ishorrid, Town it; 
But! will venture along, leads it to justice Wnd’'truth.” oe oe 
Friend! Thou fast heard of the age of gold, for the poets tate Tet as 

- Many a chatming record, simple and toaching'at:once. 2) ooo od lL. 
Under Humanity’s form, then the sacred and heav’nly resided; —_, , 
Instinét, a.virgin ard ‘chaste, dwelt, inpolléted, Velow ; nd 
Then the Liga Taw of Nature, which governs theplanets, 
And which, ¢oncealed in the ege, qaickens the organised poititss) o- 
Then the law of necessity, permancat, silent,.and equal, ace 
Governed:also, mankind, moving the waves of his breast; . ../ 

Then was sentiment certain, and, as on the clock’s painted dial,,..J | 
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Pointed still at the trues at the.eternal alone; ead ie 
Then was not to be seen Or stranger, or disciple, or novices. : 
That which with life was impress’d, was not. then sought ‘by the dads 
Every heart understood thea the rule universal, eternal, ; 
iver concealed the source whence it, enlivening, flowed. ' 
Gane is the age of delight, by the wildness of freedom uprooted! 
Gone!-~the happy repose nature imparted to man ! 
Feeling, palluted, is now no longer the voice of the Godhead; « ; 
once now become dumb in the dishonoured breast. ‘ 
the hearkening mind still fears the small voice within hie. 

reef the mystical word guards here the san@tified séuse ; 
Hore with a pure heart sername still the exquirer conjures val 
Wisdom gives him again nature which he had Jost. 
Young man hast thou preserved the guardian angel within then 
Still dost thou hear within Instin@’s cautioning voice? 
Does Truth still ia thy pure eye paint itself chastely and brightly ; 
Does her cry still resound loud in thy filial ear? - , 
Does not the sceptic’ 8 wild tumult arise in thy ‘unruffled temper ; ; 
Art thou sure t’will remain silent and peaceful as now? 
Will not the contests of passions Tequire a judge to appease them, 
Nor the clear sense of the true e’er be obscured by the'heart? . 
Go, and rejoice in thy innocence ; thou canst learn nothing of science, £ 
Science herself shall become rather a learner from: thee. 
Iron Jaws, which point out to the striving their path and their duty, ~ x 
Are not laws.against thee; all that thou willestis law——— =. 
All that thou speakest and dost shall avail like the sentence of heavens 
Upon the races of men awe and submission shall dwell: 
Thoy alone wilt not mark the god that commands in the bosom, 
Silent and still thou wilt go over the vanquished world. 


— 
Strictures on the Life and Writings a Erasous Darwin, i 
M. D. F. Re S$. > 4 


I’ has been observed, that there rarely has passed.a lifey of ‘which s 





faithful and judicious account would not be useful. ‘ > ays 
utarch, is the lesson of life, and as in the mighty. mass of j 
different classes of society; numbers are daily treading the same. paths, OMse 
selves occupied in the same views, panting after, the same ends, and.fruge 





trated by the same miscarriages, the narrative of their. several escapes aad 
expedi¢nts, must, of consequence, be conducive to our anid ieatiag 
success. . 


This, if nothing else had offered, would have excused our dwelling ane 
the life and writings of the subje of our. present studures; but in- giv 
ing some account Of & man of genius, and a poet, no apolégy sides need 
made, since, into the events of the life of a celebrated charagter,. ; 
is sufficiently inquisitive, and indeed, so much so, that in respeét.to.many 
of the geniuses of the last age, no minuteness of detail, wo -indystry of 
inquify, no, labor of compilation, spas been.able, to give full satisfagtion, .-. 

Among the vices of the. present age, indifference, to.nhe fate ok those 
who have became opapiengns for. their, powers, of improving 9d. 
ing life, cannot be zeckoned ;, te it_is re fe the, credit, oF nai ally that 
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It is no longer, therefore, any subject of ‘admiration; why we should feel 


so general an interest in’the life of a man of letters, ‘or y this common 
sympathy should be so widely diffused, as to take ‘possession of every tank 
of society ; yet at first, it may appear strange why a desire so strong and un 
versal should exist, why we should enquire with such eagerness into § fife, 
which of all others, is east distinguished by striking and wonderful vicis- 
situdes, and which, of consequence, appeals’ to our feeling with’ the least 
claims to our sympathy and compassion. ‘The life of an author Consists 
rather in refleétion than in aétion: he is rather an observer of mankind 
than an adtor: upon the scenes of life; his time is passed among his beoks 
in the privacy of study and retireme:.., and whenever he trusts hitnself 
with rd it is with an habitual caution, which will not suffer him to 
be forced from out his natural sphere. It is thus that he is alwayalt 
same, he maintains the same constancy of charaéler, the same formiality- 
habits, his mind being shut against the fleeting impressions of custoth 
fashion, which are daily softening the manners, and adding variety to the 
test of mankind. ' 4 
It was humourously observed by a French writer, that he himself had, 
_ indeed, found the vicissitudes of an author’s life to be far’ from numetous: 
§* His migrations,” says he, ‘* are in general from a back garret'to'a front 
one, and the chief occurrences of his life are his: adventures in a spunging 
house. ; i ey 8 
But as the biography of eminent writers has been most desired by man- 
kind, 90 it has been rarely so well executed as any other species of ‘comipo- 
sition. The reason, parlapi, is obvious enough. The biographer has, in 
general, been little qualified for his business, he has seen his hero, perha 
as the crowd gaze at a meteor, in the glare of public life, and has had nei- 
ther inclination nor opportunity for close examination. He has not bebield 
him shrunk to the. size of domestic life, in the contraétion of his fireside, 
and the simplicity of his every day character; .he has not seen him im the 
state in which a man sinks to his natural dimensions, and lays aside the 
holiday dress of bis mind alone with that of :his person. . It is into the 
cen of domestic life, into the minute details of daily condué, that the 
; iographer, who weuld instruc& and amuse his reader, should be care! 


eres 


| be. caretia {0 
Wescend. “It ee to give a faithful and judicious oar 
Id only in the bustle of public scenes, in the performance of 


‘who - is’ behe 
those’ actions, and the discharge of those dutigs, in which one mai can 
Bourcely differ from another. The. prominent features of mankind, the 
“Gistriminations of manners and of characters, can only be observed from easy 
‘acecss, and Jearned from intimacy of acquaintance. The common diay 
ation of men “throws a veil alike over their good and bad qualities ; the 
level. manners of a polished people admit, in public at least,’ Of few 
iplaring'pecularities, since a barren similarity has been gradual introduced 


By the progress of ceremony and fashion. The private and amiliar chia, 


“gacter of @ man is-chiefly worthy of attention, and he is but little qualie 
‘for the task of biography, who neglects anecdetes, however trivial, if 
‘pedted witlt this: “Voltaire, in his pursuit of materials for the’ 
‘eelebrated: poet, catifesses, that after much labor of research, he rege 
most -pleasing’and: useful information from an old woman who att 
‘him in his Jast ilness, and a printer’s devil ; and our great English b 
“plier has not hesitated to acknowledge himself indebted for some 
*eoneerning Pope; to a house-keeper of the Earl of ‘Oxford. * © 

x These observations may be supposed prelade to minute 

Neate tact but it does not coin ide with our present design 

‘nore than -a few cursory observations on the life of 


‘pal: be laterapersed ith ertcian oo bis waiting 
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‘Erasmts Darwin was descended from an ancient:and respedtable er 
got'much distinguished as yet,:in church or state,. but possessed of the: 
means of art honest independence. . His father was: whats vulgarly called: 
sgentieman, in other words,'a man, who without any visible signs of — 

ness, lived upon the income of ‘his own fortune, ° is to ha 
owned some considerable landed property near Newark: upon: Trent... His 
son, for whom he could make-no very, splendid provision, was thus in some 
measure to become the artificer of his own fortune. ‘He seceived the first 
dements of his education ata country school, in which :be exhibited ‘no: 
marks of that glowing genius, which was latterly to break forth:with such 
distinguished lustre. ‘Chis slow maturity of mental powers, which though’ 
vigorous and active, are‘long in unfolding themselves, this concealment of 
. iillectual strength, even. so faras: to cause a doubt of its existence, is 
far from uncommon, and affords, »perhaps, an argument as strong and con+ 
vincing as any, against the absurdity-of imagining:an innate genius. Witly 
_ the ren = mind — and stunted; and ara enero 
twards shot up ‘with strength and: vigor at once prodigious, appeared 

at first, an cuttin, ianpeidhing: and village Aves capable of i 
nised by any-arts of cultivation. Those ‘who have attained’the highest 
eminences-of poetry, have not always ** lisped:in numbers;’’: the * lisping 
days’ of Dryden did not begin till he was advanced to: the middle stage of 
life; and so slow was the maturity of Swift’s talent, that the soib was sus- 
ye not only by others, but by ‘himself, as incapable of producing any 

its of genius. | 


SESE FARTS rrse 


In 1751, young Darwin was entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
It was here he imbibed his first propensity to the profession of. physic, and 
this preference was wisely seconded by the concurrence of his father. -Hav- 
ing enriched his mind with sufficient stores of classical learning, and havin 
passed through the limited course of lectures on physic,.‘which the slight 
attention paid to this art at both our universities affords, four years having 
tlapsed from his first entranee,.he took his degree of M. B. It was at this 
ume the nation had to lament the frustration of its fondest hopes, ‘by :the 
death of the present king’s father. In. the. general sorrow. occagioned by 
this melancholy. event, a Opn» was expected from both Universities: 
Cambridge produced a collection of odes and elegies, :in'which the: first 
effort of young Darwin’s genius appeared in a ‘copy ofverses ; they’ are 
probably now forgotten, and were never, indeed, worthy of remembrance. 
They contained nothing to distinguish them ‘from ‘the common herd;:and a 
critic must have-been blindly partial to have discovered in ‘them any seeds 
of poetic genius, or any ‘prognostics of future excellence.’ Having pass 
afew more years at:college, and received an education-admirably adapted to 
his profession, he was induced; from the consciousness of his abilities, pere 
haps from his scantiness of fortune, to commence practice. For this pur- 
pose he found it expedient to remove to the metropolis, to cultivate the adv 
vantages of a widersurvey,:and the benefits of a more extensive observation, 
Having continued some time in London, and contracted an intimacy with 
bse niost eminent in | the science of physic, ‘he yielded: with concern te 
the necessity of withdrawing from a et $: little’ encouragement - 
* Was given to his: hopes. »Success:is; perhaps, in no profession so uncertain 
as: im that ‘of physies Prejudice and caprice: are capable of conferring a 
“fame on those who'can produce no solid claims.to-distinction and natn 
Bence, and the popylar.' physician of the day'is often indebted for his'cele- 
\ibeity:to a: fortunate concurrence of events,’ in’: which merit-cam boast no 
share. The: difficulties-of advancement in’ other’ professions are certainly 
" goftened down by the:influence of favor and patronage, yetyeven these advan- 
. Pages are of n x acne utility, unless merit and talents conspire to main- 
“ain ag in that elevation, which we at first owe to casgal: means and fortub- 
’ tous 
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406 Doctor Darwin. | ae 
tous circumstances. | But in the medical line, we have daily opportunities. 
of seeing men brought into notice by the zeal of their friends, family:eone 


_ nections, the recommendation of the: great, and the caprices:of Sochians 


whilst those without these advantages, are, in vain, possessed ofa) 
which is for the-mast-part discountenanced and Oda: cone: harem 
_ Sir Hans Sloane was accustomed to relate of himself, that: the: first -¢ire 
cumstance which jntroduced him to practice,.:was his pe Par a pi 
whist: table with a lady-of quality, wha had unfortunately at. that times, 
retum of an ague fit. | He prescribed for her, and his re -was effectual; 
and this cure, which be.acknowledged to be partly accidental, was the firt: 
foundation of his celebrity. It is told by Steele, that the celebrated: Dr, 
Radcliffe used to advise parents, of all professions, to avoid choosing that. 
of physic for their children ; and if they should be resolved, sotwithstamge 
ing, to devote a favourite boy to.medicine, he would persuade them, esithe: 
firat step to his future eminence, to send the young student toe fencing 
master and a dancing school; a strong instance of his knowledge of-he. 
world, and an honest confession that merit was not the only security:for: 
success in his profession. : 2B ae 
It was:a leading trait in the character of. Darwin, to trust as little as poss 
sible to circumstances; he estimated the chances of final success: with the 
cold calculation of a philosopher, and perceived the balance to turn againss 
him. Resolved, therefore, to waste no time in ineffectual efforts: when the 
prospect was so unfavorable, he determined to do that from re 
which from necessity he. might be compelled'to do at last. Theeity 
Litchfield was. fixed upon aa the place of his residence, where he:com- - 
menced the practice of his profession with tolerable success. Here heres, 
sided many years in great reputation for. his skill and liberality, and beloved: 
and cherished by a wide circle of friends for his many pleasing, ‘amiable,: 
and social virtues. ‘His taste for poetry had lain wholly barren and uneuly 
tivated since bis removal from Cambridge. Whether she: felt the poetic 
fervours but as temporary throes, an enthusiasm of the mind rather suffered 
than indulged, or whether a want of confidence in his abilities »made him’ 
despair of excellence, or prudence taught him wholly to abandon a talent. 
which could in no ways be conducive to success in. his profession, is:what 
it would be difficult to determine. Certain it is, that he did not wantiopy - 
portunities of courting the muses, if according to the delusion :of :po: : 
Opinion, a reasier access is obtained to them on the banks. of sivers, in the 
politude of arbours, or the recesses:of shady groves. . In addition to these, 


perhaps fanciful advantages, he was in possession of those more solid and. 


substantial—that. independence so dear to genius, and that calm traoquillity 
s0 favorable to its exertion. Yet if he still retained his:taste for poetry, he 
either restrained or concealed every effusion; which of these two was: the 


- it is no easy matter to conjecture. He devoted himself to the duties‘of 
is 


profession, and in the intervals of leisure, was ardent in the, pursuit of 
philosophy. in the year 1753, be published in a volume of the * Philosor ° 
phical transactions,’’ * an Attempt to confute the Opinion of Henry Earle, 
¢oncerning the Ascent of .Vapor.’ His second production was: than Be 
count of the Cure of a periodical Hemoptoe; by pe the Patient 
awake ;”’ and this was followed by experiments on. animal @uids imam - 
exhausted receiver. He was soon in 2 course of prosperity, whichizeqsived 


its first aay from an evil of a domestic natuse. His son,whose:edacation” 


he had himself superintended, and: whom. he was: bringing up. to hip ow 


profession, was unfortunately carried :off by a. fever, ta which ‘a 





Li 


rashness of enquiry had exposed him, whilst investigating. theynature:886* 
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cure of infectious diseases. The Jate invention of nitrous fumigationys® 
PRR PEG Se ICANN DORI > will,:it is hoped wis. 
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Doctor Darwin. 407 
The science of botany, which, before the. time of Linngas, was in & 
state rather rude and uncultivated, bad of late years, since-the labors‘of the . 


indefatigable Swede, been pursued with extreme ardout of enquiry t 


country of Europe.. .A rapid. progress was now made in the know- 
Ieee of the various properties of plants and. herbs which distinguish: the 
vegetable creation, a new. science seemed, as it-were; bursting upon mans — 
kind, the boundaries of the human intellect were extended, and a new dif- 
fasion of light throwa upon the realms of knowledge. All who retained 
that undebauched purity of understanding, so strongly’ susceptible of the 
lively impressions of nature, and so peculiarly ca of receiving deligh: 
from a solution of her mysteries, bailed the new source of study, and la- 
boted with unremitting eagerness in the acquisition of this’ delightful 


science. ; ; reper py ear 4 
The properties of herbs and plants, on which the medical art incits 
infancy had leaned for support, and to which, in all times, notwithstand- 
ing the late preference given to chemical investigations, it :must in a 
aeasure be indebted for its perfection, became the: favorite pursuit of the 
liberal. professors of this science. Whilst those whom fortune had relieved 
from the duties of a profession, and afforded leisure for solitary study and 
calm contemplation, omg rent with the possession: of a branch of ksiow- 
ledge, which had every thing to invite attention and ing te fatigue it : 
cariosity was gratified in finding the sources from which it draws its | trea» 
sures, rich and inexhaustible, and .many.-were urget) by an honorable rest 
kessness of enquiry, to. transport thethecives to distant.and remote countries, 
for the purpose of i ncang wider basis of principles, ‘and. profiting by 
& more extensive survey. There they: beheld the system of the vegetable - 
world changed and modified by the difference of soil and variation of cli- 
mate. The only reward of their industry was in communicating its fruits 
tothe public, and a8’most of them were men of science, and decorated with 
the attainments of polite learning, they prepared to explain the: principles 
of their knowledge, in a manner so‘plain, luminous, and intelligible, that. 
botany found an easy entrance to the toilet ‘of: the ladies, and even became 
a fashionable .part of female education.. Whether this has not already 
been. extended too far, is 2 doubt with many ;, but.it is a.question we pre+ 
tume not to. determine. Our gratitude to the improvers, of knowledge: is 
indoubtedly great, but the trne warth of science is to be estimated from its 
we; and though botany be allowed an ornament of a, young lady’s.educa- 
tion, it would be jll taught at the expence-of delicacy. . The very princi« 
ples of this science are offensive to'a nice modésty. The appropriate terns . 
inwhich it is communicated até such as would at fitst, doubtless, raise a: 
blush in the checks of an innocent maiden, if she chanced to understand 
them, and if not, to what end is'the science taught? 7 os 
Societies borrowing a name from the great founder of ‘botany, were early 
inthe last century formed in London, and the same’ spirit -was diffused 
from thence to many of the capital Cities of the kingdom. © Manchester 
und Liverpool could already boast their Linnean societies’; and at Litch- 
field one hat been instituted under the immediate influence of.,Dr.:Darwin, 
It was now that, after a long neglect, and seeming slight of, the favor of. the 
muses, who might well be sup » in resentment of the contempt, te 
withold all poetic. ingpiration, . Dr. Darwin again senewed the studies 
of his youth, and cultivated that ert with better success, which he had so 
and unaccountably ee, hot . hii: gs Gs 
Some have sung in their old: age, but few have commenced at that period | 
whoihave never sng before. Anacreon warmed the frost of life with the 
tours ‘ef poetry, but had long before obtained tion for the, sweet= 
Sem qf ais odes.and the melody of his numbers, Dr, Darwin was.a.rare 
tmple of a talent in his old age, which he certainly did not sulgieate in 





A08 Doctor .Darwin. 


his-youth ; like the swan, he fourtd a’new ‘faculty at an unexpected se 
and seemed to ‘acquire the power“oftinging even on his Geath bed! ” 
first work was the ** Botanical Garden,’’ contaiifitig the*“ Loves'¢ 
Plants,’’ to which were added’copiots notes, explanatory of the ‘scieric: 
the taught. What Virgil in his Georgics'did for agriculture, Dr. Y 
may be considered to have done for: ‘botany. He'thade use’ of the’ p 
poetry and the harmohy of verse to'recomimerid the sterling’ worth 
ledge, and diffuse the light of truth. He had derolied science of ae 
rity, by which many'who sought he¥ ‘acquaintance: were tmavoidat 
pulsed, and “had Gressed her’: ina gathb'to ‘fascinate’ all, “had 
‘harshness of her features, and ‘rendered her not only: inviting bi ety of 
‘access. hides 
It is the great merit of Socrates, that he brought philosophy” 
from heaven to dwell among men; it was the crédit of “Addison, 
withdrew her from colleges and cells’ to''the walks’ of domestic life, 
merit ‘of this kind’ Dri: mm may ‘with justice preterid; if he 
‘break the way'to science; he at least smoothed the road} ‘and th ' 
single efforts and industry could add little, yet botany will ever be 
to -him for her easy and so general reception. PY 
Poetry, in: honor of this study; in the praise of horticulture; and frequet 
descriptionsiofthis'art, had long’ sinee flowed ‘from the pens of the’ Frentt 
and Italian bards ;. but’a'system 1 of botany which ould boast the ‘inert’ 
versification, was, to the credit of our country, the’ original produdion of 
an Englishman. Linneus had himself explained the' idea Of the ic | 
tem, and, indeed, an-opinion with respect to its existence bad been long 
terior even to his labours. It seems most probably to’ have ‘been ie 
so far back'as the time of Claudian. © 












































Vivunt in venerem frondes ; .nemus omne per altum, ai a 
Felix arbor amat ; nutant ad mutua palme , ead 
Fadera, populeo suspirat populus idtu, “aes 
Et platani platanis, alnoque assibelat alnus..._- : oyitad 


The ‘* loves-of the’ plants’? was divided into four cantos, ‘in Pr ot 
troduced a dialogue. A short summary of the Linnean wetine ee 
given in the preface. The invocation to the botanic muse has oom 
graces of a peculiar hatufe, and ‘may serve as an €kample of the seep 
laboured flow of the’ poet’s numbers. ” % 
































$5) ” 
Botanic muse ! . who in his latter age, dp ies 
Led by your airy hand, the Swedish sage... dviebog a 
Bade his keen eye your secret haunts explore, — 
On dewy dell, high. wood, and winding shore ; :. 
Say,.on each leaf, how.tiny graces dwell, shat 
How, laugh the. pleasures i in-a blossom’ s. bell. » iolomhm 
- How inset loves arise on cobweb wings,» -. op. “ie ‘ 
. Aim their light. shafts, and poiat their little stings. 


“Thi spécimien will ‘he sufficient to convince the’ reader that Dr. 
ope talents ‘were not of thé'‘middle class; "His versification, if 1 
y peculiar to*hitnself, is at least’peculiar to himself as & poet of tt 
day. It is that which Pope’ borrowed and improved from Dryt 
Darwin has Ta more regularity, though waite some sactifice of, 
to his origin o 
- Ithas"been observed’ ' politicians, that it is dangerous to ei ‘ago 

man in office. ‘He'that has once beheld a model is tod apt to h at 

ture excellence by-# standard only’attdihable by a hk 
a ‘comparison with excellence ‘is Yaa her got 
excellence i is ‘guarded:from: all’ other Soop 
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it were, consecra a long and.undeviatin iretion, As tlie sweet- 
, ‘hess of his conten th mie eciat pill ea sires “quality of versifica- 
rn will suggest art, wi with Pope. :The:art of modu 
lating numbers, though it is ee on faseet on al sides not, to be the only one. 

which constitutes a post, is nevértlicléss so absolutely etséntial, that with- 

os the attainment of thie:faoulty, it is; impossible,ever to sutcetd as one. 
A sensibility of poetical melody, @ perception-of harmony, is, perhaps, as 
iequisite to a poct'as W what To been calléd an isinatégéaius, or a peculiar 
direftion of the, ming... :‘The..seeds, of harmony ‘must, dowbtless be sown, 
and though Mar may differ from. ea other, i in pares in anequal 
| ken se ions oF sounds, yer this sensib melody rust be 


es: 
es 







oy ‘who “fattets himaelf with halts 
tere epi een og em 
flay hi Pie Vanda rename cia fa 
vei ese treasu a Li 
ee nette.. other wa ot cooatcn, as well that's 


E 
ii pa by te fataithed by ittidgination, ‘ita ‘be cea ex 
ercised in prose ; but itris the peculiat prerogative of the p have mor 
gn hearts of" ng, and a larger scope of aGtion.”. He ayer 

hig sérvice all the Béauti¢s which restilt fori the sweetness’ of measured 
bites, dnd tlie ‘propiortiotiate series itiuiid, and is thes enabled tslede 
atonce apoh the judgmient and the 
The long arid’ sHiore quantities. whicti among ‘the Greeles and: Litias dc 
tasiéned such Ae. i metre; Have prodiced little diversity’ int Raglish vers 
aioe. tly admit only. the spondet i and iaribos; the latter of 
, wwhieli is properly the tégent of our vefée.” ‘Our poétty is varied ype prea: 
eforless numbef of syllables; the quiatitity: df measuie ee ‘whieh ‘is' 
ou The barmbny of our verse.deyends upon the flowing of thé’ syllas 
esinto eath other, the disposition of the cadence, and the proper choice of 
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poctic words.’ Before the time of Dryden; this was in‘a state of much’ ims 







Pint perfettion ; he left, indeed,: littleto be’ done, yand that little was added? 
vn ind,'as. we have ‘mentioned, impfoved by Pope. ‘ Thie Heraic: Fare, of th 
fre Faglish, the ‘most common in our comipositions, here) 

dered. It is siperfluus to say, that it consists of ‘tefi’ syily « Byte n se 
ma position of which’ the RS ot poetry, $0 far “* relates to harmo id 
vale Sin hea shown. The ic meagure ‘8 called ae ‘anaes, 
‘wns ¢ accents rest On every” second ‘syllable, and vérse cotssints slely 
ers of flambies 3asin in the follwing eras ae 

— ee es test 1 1m $a 

A In vain, in vain, the val composing hout volts sd-enr. 3 bie 3 
ral) Resistless falls, the mise obeys the | Qweirs «up le dean 


The wired is when ‘the ‘accent is ‘varied; which is pitiernlip PRE éase,” sing? 
Seat of rime ure verse is seldom observed, and falls ftidiscfiminately 
bi any. tine Audet bat the‘eat may not, be’ wearied by ‘théTecurrence | 
dd ets have vat the’ liberty’ Of ‘ple ng the’€adeiicé aes 
ehiny teal ts they ‘vary it at phe y fd : 
produce i it by this Bien. at ‘plire lines ave séldord fobrid' together 
phe cadence," ‘by which < verse is di fe se had acy Bre 
eb of atiy Ten gett oe ite yltab 
al it show c be'dt thetwo Festeanost. 
| ft com. 
int 












ts ier re ay Fos 
2 # g0 stridtly uni rma in, 

a in his Sores of tol ; work conti sep efietis Giotaaha ty 
ahd Which be has varied froat What he eeine 
ges al of hs compo sition.’ His'pauee is-al=" 
7. a on shes Ror ait eylables ean die GF the following’ 
> ae this ¢ cheradletitic “an his metre. as 

Vou, I, 

























See warridt bands aJarm the gaping cet 
And armies sink beneath the shadowy 

“So mighty Hercules, o’er many a clime. 
Waved hiehuge n mace in Virtac's cause sublime.. 
Unmeasured strength, witheearly art ‘combined. 
Awed, served, proteéted, and amazed mankind. | 


* “This uniform repétition of: particular nega y= fail to grow 
Vorme,egan she ar, Sled pease of he. works age bd aary J 
more ng than: his poems, this regularity good 
which it would otherwise lose from a ropeia! i 
was the known policy of alton, who may he. we 

oglish versification, than whom no one better. u 

ages, to intermingle verses’of a harsh and 

selief and effect to. lines of a reater flow of harmony... ‘camae 
olf rom observations the reader will perceive, that Deccth: 
admired for the sweetness of his numbers and ion of his sounds, b 
added but little ta what has been hanged down to him from wee and the 
little had been better omitted,” Pope has not been, unj 
for cloying the ear, with ufivaried harmony, but as bag fat 
tempted more regularity, he is involved in a great, and. rune 
deserved, share of censure, 

It is the law of our nature that eyen excellence should: not h 
boundaries, and the caprice of refinement is only defeated. in its Ptony 
it attemptsto surpass 2 permitted point. Correétness is, onl pos 

s the negation of a detect. There is another rule by which the postry. 
Darwin may be tried; it is the boast, of poetry, and more partic 
that which is conversant, from its very nature, in little things, m dig i 
ennoble its.objects, to raise ypimutencss to the level of obgervati 
insignificange from its native obscurity. This effect is to be 
means of metaphor, an artifice of poetry by which the qualit: 
is expressed by the term which belongs to the resemblin iy nother, 
An eminent samels of this effect, and the cogs by which it is produce 
may be found. in the description of the bees in the Georgies». Dr. 
has not unfrequently been betrayed into,a fault scarcely 

t of his taste ; his metaphors, in the language of the critics, 

Id. It may be “allowed him, perhaps, to transter to his efsetts and 
some personal quality, but it is surely ridiculous to make bt | chee blush,” 
or “a flea storm,”’ to make one call for its ‘* arms a mail, ” 
other pine in the ‘pallid anguish of neglected Jove.’’ . It is impossib le. 

_ bear with any sympathy the sighs of a grashopper ;. and the ng, 
pon the leaves of the pink may be as well imputed to its a , 
morning dew, as considered to be the tears of the droo 0 for: 
absence or delay of its long expected paramour. Other poets may,, 
have’ made their trees and plants vocal, Dr, Darwin has improved. upon 
this licence in transferring to them the whole economy of loves Na 8 
young, miss, of late years, who has studied botany at a ing-§¢ 

ut can tell what and what plants are together, and run with exact Onet 
through the intrigues of all the herbs and flowers of a kitchen-garden....M 
must be: confesed that scandal, is. thus diverted. i a more. harmless chet 
nel, . and the peace of society runs ro risk of bei is ener Ct 
riosity may pry into the slips of cabbages and cauli Owers, igni 

“Darwin's poem, can suffer nothing by these observations. It is too we 

ke ed in general opinioh ep gain 3 any accession of credit from pa 

less has it any thing to fro y OUT ceénsu, Y saaalnae 
tea a judgment spel ratified by th wee ¥ 
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Letters on the Phiopy of Kant, fr om an Under-Gradtiaate : 
a 


Univeriity of Jena, 
No.1. ‘Intaopucrory. 


My dear F. riend, Fig ’ 
HAVE hitherto evaded all your enquiries about the German philosophy, 
| though it has fore long time been my almost exclusive study. I <ot 
easily foresee how you would receive my communications by recollécti 
how 1 was mytelf first impressed. I was, in the true eense of the word, 
tourdunogn. “ wollte os gins te I found dhe pipes e Locke’s. 
en ») Not at » but dispatched with insolent brevity, a8 
too grossly false tq,requirea minute iefieelion my favorite euthans not 
wiknown, but and almost despised ; my own habit of wea Hae 
ated a8 the utmost reproach to a rational being; a sort of like reo 
 faqui of our birth-right, the right to reason’ and. determine: “Theté 
wisone doctrine on which | prided myself as whderstanding ‘it.thoroughly 
wd having certainty, pAilosophical necessity. In speculation it was the ‘onl: 
terra'firma | possessed, all else was floating ; and in respect.to this point, too, 
i Jwas sadly mortified: 1 found that thenotion of free will was-not only thé 
} basis of mofal principle and the beliefin God, but that Kant’s — of it 
. was on principles so different from all that we find in Hartly, “Hume, &¢2. 
tht] had no compass to guide me. But in respe& to the commion libére 
atiags, I found Karit himself a necessarian, and that was comfort:’ Ae thé 
) Gave T adeaitted Kant’s first principles, only sous condition and provitionally $ 
long before | yielded I was ashamed to find that I had been able so long 
tassert dogmatically necessity, and be indifferent to materialism, and at 
the same time allow of the possibility of a God, asif “ materialism and 
necessity are atheism”’ were not as clear as a x 5.2 ab. In such a state of 
mind { could ‘not write. You would*have atiswered only by laughing at 
me, Our monthly judges of truth, as I am told, have reviewed the Few 
tgoks on Kant only by sneers, 1 was oye at first disposed too the same, 
bet it occurred to me, that a system which in a few years had spread ovet 
more than forty universities, and gained the ascendancy among the learned 
ofa nation always famed for solidity and depth, might possibly contain 
something mote than vaib pretension, and then the ‘pretensions were és 
high, chat at least they were worth examining. Besides, to do myself jor 
tice, | was never cordially attached to my own opinions ; I adopted’'th 
asthe best, and still consider them relatively truer than all other systems of 
opinion known in England, though at a greater distance from that which 
Unow congider'ais absolute truth, But after all, do confess it, scepticsin 
. ta dexgarly system. It is the sans-culottism of philosophy, and, #8 suclt, to 
PB. be pitied Sl it is more lamentable to see'so many sdnd-calottes vain of 
theie 1 and never at ease but when they ate pulling the clothes 
from the backs’ofevery honest man they meet. I felt this strongly, and 
therefore undertook the difficult task of studying Kant, to me singularly 
Aificult, under not only the disadvantage of a foreign language, but setti 


ites Hartleyan principles, and havibg no conception of F inanicendental 
sheen coafealt too, that I often felt in myself e confirmation 
ofthbhathor'e adage; ge } 
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:.* He that’s convnesd spin will, i. 
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sey Gy As of the old opinion 
oe ‘the: ‘stndy ‘will lead me’ I know’ not; not am ¥ anxious ‘abo 
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We: ‘When Hlook'behind mie and see what I bave left, 1 am satisfied n 
(Pilg woiee can BE. before me #00 the relation of the Kantian syitagp to 
og p 7. bs 4g Ga ie | i , life 
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life and practical principles, is such, that, though it ought not to bribe our * jatd:0 
judgments to the adoption of it. as a system of meagre tras 9 it: Plato, 
not but quicken our inclination and hope to study it and find it true. The cri- Hum 
tical philosophy, or rather the transcendental philosophy, to which it’s but differ 
the indroduction, pfomises to be that for the saientifie thinker, which Chris. truths 
tianity is for the man. ‘Its practical tendency is*to produce a sort’ of moral Fo 
cycle, leading the metaphysician, after a long train of subtleties:and réfine: a 
ments, to the very point where the understanding is, and:remains.’ ‘The a 
gult of the new philosophy is bringing thinkers to the point whence they of come 
out, of course, with rt Bam and modifications, and with a conscious moral 
hess of evidence, and a rational strength of convition, which, with the . soft 2 
common mind, is but a blind faith, a child-like obediencé to® ribed I que 
notions. Kant affirms the right, and even necessity, of pure-reason, of bes sophe 
leving in God and a-future state; he asserts free will; zepels.the dogmmstie andy 
¢al notion of materialism, and indignantly reje€ts the notion tbat self-lave desce 
isthe basis of moral sentiment; but he grounds these conclusions on: teas elabc 
sonings which are absolutely new, and: precertes them by*@series OB arge, nati 
ments egainst the dogmatism, which cannot but terrify thensthede sacle the J 





seems to be hypersceptical, but itis only to crush stepticism by, destroying: 
dogmatism which generated it ; for instance, he demonstrates in a set of 

Fallel arguments of the subtlest dialectic, that there is a God, and that therg 
is no God ; that man is free, and necessary ; that the world haga beginning, 
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and has none ;- and that thereisno matter that is compound, and none that is alt 
simple; with such dexterous skill, that it is impossible, -without his clue, athe 
to get out of the labyrinth; that is, he shews that ecb yen an comet all. 
the other of sbdncalidtions. for that these subjects lie out of the. reach: of-hae. pity 
man knowledge; but he afterwards shews, that we must adopt the before: ani 
stated opinions as matters of faith, and that this faith is not merely a-wish Ne, 
or hope, but:a confidence as strong and irresistible as. knowledge itself ;» the hen 
certainty is the same, though the grounds of the faith are reverse. Thus ma 
he shuts the door of endless controversy, and, instead of being a reviewer of of @ 
useless speculations, and, as the monthly reviews have strangely 1 the 
ed. him, a descendant of the old schoolman ; he is the direst foe ofthe ven 
metaphysicians, and possesses nothing of the schoolmen but their acuteness exe 
and profundity. ‘Thus he reconciles the two eternally contending pastics gor 
of the dogmatists and sceptics; and, after surpassing the scepticsuin their ma 
own skill of.disproving every thing, he turns round and gives conclusions tht 
favorable to the best prattical interests of mankind. That-each- of the pate _ da 
ties whom he attacks should confound him with their adversary:was, nay o le 
‘tural enovgh.: The monthly reviewer of Dr. Willich’s book, a writer whose w 
style betrays him, andto whom the lovers of German literature are under . or 








such varied obligations, not seeing through Kant, has represented, bis system 
as nothing but Hume in a scholasti¢-form, a mistake tavered by the fae 
wy 








encomiums Kant gives Hume on all occasions... His.scepticistity says 
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led me to dete& the mistake by which alone scepticism can W 

- strong minds. But the general opinion of Kant is, that: he isa dogm th 
mystic. A friend writes me word, that ** Dr, Beddoes has declared th 
-losophy to be as‘barbarous as any thing produced in the dark ages fai { 
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arises from the ezeusaéle mistake that Kant’s philosophy. 18; 
on innate ideas, Now, in fa¢t, his whole book rests ona reftttati 
theory, as supported by Leibnitz ; ig maintains a something ¢ 














pposes Locke’s empirical princi ; hence the mistake, “The equal 
loud clamour raised against ith by the antagosist disciples of, Lo 
Leibnitz, cach of whom is confident he belongst6 their adversary 


-presumption that he belongs to neither. It is the characteristjcof. 
re 













Josophy to be in every thing independent, He is;the master wOxkasip Wi? 
hapgollected the seyeral productions of the inferior artists, 
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Letiors én’ thesPhilosophy of Kant. ad 413 





' jal one great work, of art. He-gives, on the one hand, the honor due ‘to: 


Plato, Spinosa, and Leibnitz,; and: on the other;.to Bacon, Locke, and : 
Hume, and forms a-system not composed: of their discordant materiafs,: but: 
diferent from all, and \illustrated ‘only by a comparison with the partial : 
traths:contained in their opposite:systems.. ©... WIS MOUS S 
Fof*the minuteness withywhich he has studied all his predecessors, he is - 
ised by his most decided enemies ; and they who are unable: to follow 
Fim as a metaphysician, and who are ready to suspect that evéry thing which 
comes out of the school must be hostile to the church, view with wonder a 
moral system so favorable'to the practical.interests of mankind. | The.only: 
s@ against which he is in every respect hostile, is the French philosophersy: 
I question whetbcr,,in any of:his writings, he ever quoted’a French» philo-; 
sopber. The German-schooliis one great antithesis tothe French school, 
andyet, if 1 recolledt right, that most impudent of calumniators, that arch’ 
descendant.of Loyola, . the Ex-Jesuit.Baruel, has, in his most curious and: 
daborate system of falsehoods, included the Kantists:among the: illumi- 
nati-of the I'rench atheists,: This is:coupling lifeand death together ; between. 
the French and German.schools there can be no peace, it is 4 war of exter-’ 
mination. -Jt will be the.objectofsmy future letters to. shew you what. 
Kantism.is : It may, not be a bad introduction to state what its adversary, 
the, French system;: is, and particularly in relation to its influence on life. 
Idraw my description from no one book ; it is the essence of the whole. 
alt denies.a, supreme moral government of the universe in the dogma-of 
gtheism : It denies a moral principle, in asserting self-love to be the basis of 
all. our feelings :yiit denies a moral power in the dogmatical assertion of neces= 
sity ; and the science of morals is hence a science of shadows: It denies. 
an intelle&tual power, for it asserts materialism : It denies an iméelle@ual princi« 
, for it makes truth and falsehood to depend on the accidents of sensations: 
hence reason and truth too are nonentities. That nothing lovely or valuable: 
may beleft, it denies a principle of beauty, for beauty is relative and an. affair 
of accident. How blasphemous is this denial of the sublime Trinity of reason, 
thetruz! the coop! the rare !!!° All that -endears or sweetens, or enli- 
vens, or ennables life, is banished out of this hateful sysem.. Ln its admirable 
exclusion of ad that is valuable, we see ‘ the strong antipathy of bad to 
good.”” ‘he mind that can enjoy such a system must have come to the dis+ 
mal-reflection and conclusion which filled the mind of him who felt himselg 
thrust ont of the abodes of bliss. ‘¢ Evil be thou my good,’’ was his.ex- 


_Camation. Ip this quintessence of French philosophy, the dregs of life are 


£ 


~ let; nothing but conscious organization and living mechanism, «In 2 


word, it.is a drutal system, and this system, French in its full:dress, is in its 
origin of Engtish growth. Jt is empiricism pursued with fearless and re- 
morseless consistency, It is,in one word, Locke FuLL-Grown. 

And it has still the. merit of consistency. During the. last century,the 


‘tendency of the public mind has been in this direction, and the individuals 


who: promoted the arriving at. this unity of character deserve our thanks; 
they: have forwarded the progress of intellect; they have led us, it is'true; 
through the ‘¢valley,of the shadow;of death,’’ but it lay in our road: the 
ase is now ripey we can sec it in the French philosophy.:; Init we have _ 
a in the German we have the antidote. . The religion :and.philo- 
-of Priestly is an egregious mass of heterageneous: principles, at .a 
mach greater dietmihoe Pa Semsh than coasiltlgwr aapmedaniel ‘but in the 
ress. of mind towards truth, nearer thanany other pe are: acquainted 
sligncept the unjustly teprobated Godwinism. Kant «and, Godw 


m:to be, and:are considered; antipodes; but’ it is. another.in- 
stanee’how extremes meety,4s0dwin’s Political Justice, in the: first edition, 
‘hat much, : very, much, ; of the exalted morality of ‘the German school, ‘I 
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reflect, in spite of the seemingly total change of my-opinion, with : 
faction on my former sensing i of thi het Hy work of aes 


hilanthropy, and possessing an excellence, of the worth of whichy-asiit 
alae gout the. secand edition, the author himself is insensible,' mee 
a translation appears of Kant, I doubt not-the first disciples will a 
Scotch school; their alliance with the. Kantian principles will be 
of love to the result than out of a genuine and perception of the 
abstract truth of the sytem; and it is possible that that school, which hes 
hitherto most distinguished itself for boldness. of investigation, ‘willjy 
among the last to accede to the new doctrine. . There:is a certain ‘sortef 
moderate ‘riches. which satisfies a man and makes him: lazy.’ ho’ 
grow very rich were generally. once poors and it is possible that 
were unquestionably at the highest point of intellectual cultivation: may: 
be left below. Certain it is that the Socinians are inferior to the Freak 
philosophers in consistency, an inconsistency which, honor 
to the pyrity of their moral.feelings. In: matters of opinion: the head:amt 
the heart are often at contest. Cold characters, like: Hume, 
thinkers, go all lengths, and do not care for consequences; others; like 
Dr. Johnson, perhaps of more real strength of mind, are likewise 
impressed with the consequences; they cannot bear the’painful wei 
scruples and believe all. Jobnson said he had all Hume’s doubts:wheng 
boy. The struggle of relative force of reason and sentiment, . infinite 
shaded in characters, is the cause of the infinite shades of faith in matters 
of religion. I was relating to a dignified clergyman of the churchof 
Rome, Priestly’s Socinianism, he was really sorry to findithat Priestly bes 
lieved in the miracle of the resurrection, and yet denied others, nd smilitig 
answered, ‘* Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute.”” 1 do not mean togive 
an opinion on this particular point, I only observe that the remark is solid 
and important. ns 
That pure reason unqualified by feeling rarely exists, that every thing 
jn man is mixed, isa very Common remark; I can but impute to this hus 
man frailty, the strange attempt to unite materialism and necessity with not 
merely natural, but even revealed religion ;. but strongly as | feel this absurs 
dity, my veneration is undiminished for the excellent man who’ has:mest 
distinguished himself in this attempt; and you will not misinterpret the 
seemingly unfavorable opinion I have given of the soi-disant rational: Chriss 
tians, You know that by far the greater number of thoge 1 most esteem 
and love are of that description; but I wish them, as a body, in respectite . 
yeligion, the English disciples of Locke, in matters of philosophy, to per ~, 
ceive that they are floating withont character and without fixidity. In me 
dio tutissimus ibis is a wretched rule in matters of philosophy : toescape fram 
the jaws of French scepticism, they must take refuge in German enti: 
cism. They have their choice hetween Kant and Mirabeau; if they sop 
_half way, they will be the derision of both parties. are em 
Will you excuse this seemingly dogmatic and presumptuous lange’ 
which, indeed, is only justifiable in reference to a future statement of tht 
new philosophy. I thought it’not wrong to speak of myself, becaugeit:it 
possible there are very many who. have gone with: meas fat as estar | 
and because it appears to me advantageous to know the point of ; 
which any thing is seen, and the previous situation of the beholder, « Um 
seston it cannot be indifferent whether the convert to criticism paw + 
rom a state of scepticism or dogmatism. Yb. gang 
That you:may not aceuse me of writing a long letter without 
pne idea of Kant’s, I will begin with stating sptat-oritinnesins » 
Js enquiry, and therefpre all philgsophy ig ei less criticism ; 
the. rational Christians give themselves that haf i 
know all Christians pretend to be at least consistent with 
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Letiért on the Philosophy of Kant. ty 
tallshis thé ctitical:philosophy, because, instead of considering’ the huitan 
wind merely a8 rg seem and instrumeditof truth, he pore ve 
truth to be subordinate to the mind. My procedure says he,—is anala- 

to that of Copernicus. “He could not ‘satisfactorily explain’ pheends 
mena-on the ptesitmption that the sun went round the earth, and tried the 
experiment of presuming that the earth went round the sun. Philosopherd 
have hitherto said,’**Lgntust think or believe in'such a way, because F see 
tad presume such things.’ Let us reverse the order and say, ** Such thing: 
gust be so because‘ find: them so. ’’Let all metaphysical enquities, theolo 
goal osmological, ‘or moral, be preceded by 2 critical enquiry into 'thé 
y itself. . ‘Phas the faculty though subjective in respect to knowledge, 
is bjertive in thectitital philosophy. “Hoot yarspotiads Ney ies 1 See 
In this sense ‘he: published in the year 1781, °* the Criticism ‘of pure Reas 
wz? the. ‘result-of ‘thirty years labor. All his subsequent’ works are 
cither-applications*of this, or‘an extension of the critical principles to the 
other powers'of theminds °° rant Bite ¥ Oust 
at, Criticism of partial reason ;°” ‘and in 1790, his 
Ji «’” ‘These three ‘ctiticisms are the fundamental 
works, His Retigion within ‘the Bounds of pure Reason; his Metaphy 
ses of Natural Science; of ‘Jurisprudence; of Morals ; his’sketch’ of an 
Hternal. Peace, &c.'&ec, are all of subordinate’ importance. The Criticism 
ef pare Reason is /afger all the criticism par’ excellence’: it ‘is the hinge on 
which the public mind has'long turned: It is the indirect, bee | 
paid to Kant by his adversaries, and an unequivocal ‘proof ‘of’ 
ude and importance of his works, that have given the tone to‘ the 
ic mind. ‘The critical philosophy is not the only one taught here, but 
_ tis the centre round which -evéery thing turns: former writers and former 
-_ afe considered only in their more or'less relation to the new school. 
is not pretended that the elements:of the German philosophy are new, 
aodiit is the business of the earned to shew the analogies. Spinosa is now 
in-bigh repute .as the first great eonsistent idealist ; Schlegel is° about ‘to 
translate Plato, on purpose to shew precisely how much of the transcenden- 
tal philosophy was known by him, Some contend that the moderns’ see 
over the illustrious Greek, others contend that the German philosophy is 
bat a restoration of Platonism. Jt will be curious to know Mr. Taylor's 
Jedgment on this point; Hume and Locke are both translated with notes, 
thewing how they differ from, or conform with Kant. And is it not sur- 
Piising that such a book as the first criticism should be ‘untranslated more’ 
tan twenty years, ee we every’ or ate furnished with the very refuse’ 
of German fiterature, the works which the Germans‘themselves scorn > 
“recollection of what has taken place during the twenty years, renders 
the wonder ‘less.’ It was ‘not ‘till after: the lapse of several years, that 
Kant’s criticism. attracted notice. Moses Mendelsohn, then ia high re 
pate, was, I believe, the first who drew’ the public attention, by a declara~ 
tion singular ‘bat most honourable fo the virtuous simplicity of his chatac+ 
ter, said that he had read the work, but that much of it was above’ 
his comprehension; he added, that tie was old, and too much habituated’ 
teweeraia way of thinking to be able on a sudden ‘to ‘give up his old’ 
Opinion; but he wished Mya ns to examine the very new anid: 
the 
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bold assertions, us possi Wiight miake an epothidin’ the history 
of phitesophy. Be ewe th too the scene ithetof the*** af 

)”” a Chatecter which he h#s always mintemed.'’ At thittitte,’ about’ 

jthe bookseller was proposing to’ sell the spate ‘sheets for thaculatutes- 

ready almost extinct) begin the att but the effect of the - blows" 

proved Kant’s invulnerability, and his adversaries abused him into popula- 


a single review, the Jena Literary Gazette (not following t = 
¢ . ent 
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dent practice, of our English reviewers, -who wry aomnr Mon~ g 
decided opinion an critical pgints). declared iteelf for. she new fi 

spread .with rapidity, The Jena criticisms were writtetiwith-great abilit 
and, as. the new school) flourished its réview rose tgke@ise, Several 
sceptics;attacked the critical philesophy, but: without-effeet, atd «Kiantias 
nism Continved victorious from. without and united withiay, ‘till abo 
year 1792,.when.a schism, arose, and, one: of they most illustrious étyhi 
disciples became the tival-of his master.» 1t.is tod seoritoi-be-the hi 


of an-internal struggle. riot yet. at an end, and besitles; it-could ‘nota ss 


you at. present, .as against your philosophy, the verions,segts of the-eritical 
school, have but.one.opinion. When the contest arose about: Kant Here; 
the Priestlyan controversy took place in-Hagland}, gndi; those active-gpitite; 
which in Germany would have been busied about the..disedvery of:theirst 
absolute principles -of faith, about the reality of, timéoand.space, andthe 


deduction of the categories, were in England aliveto the importantiexamis . 


nation of the ‘I'rinity and the doctrines of the atonement, } ‘ 
&c. . Whether. owr . philosophers after::some yea of ch pute 
justified in, ridiculing the German. metaphysiciansy.you i 
yourself, The. Krench revolution and the, war, that-fello: » and the-study 
of metaphysicians. with: you gave way.to the hte Yar serene Se 
In Germany: the philosophical . warfare ‘has continued with dnjyoné a 
rence of; the ciyil power, and with , but little notice: on: the: part-of 
vernment. ;Kant’s philosophy is even; taught in the Catholic; univentitiés; 
though . many, of his. books, are _proscribed.n; Vienna.;,, Nearly, ithe»whold 
body of, the critical philosophers are. theoretical republicans, but-as:siolike 
French. philesophers,as ‘¢ 1 to Hercules,2”,.. | ‘Vhe .system,Has a 
dead letter, but bas been extended with, vast ability and genins.toypoetry al 


the fine arts, to chemistry, and.natural history, . In. medicine, reac . 


are the decided .adherents. of Browne ;.,and, particularly. ‘in. theology a 
jurisprudence, ‘The relation of Kantianism.to, Christianity isa veryistee- 
and interesting point. Kant has, with infinite address, steered throu; 
streights; and it,is one of the:most impressive prospects of the n¢w:philov 
sophy, that..it. promises to effect a sort of peace and union between: 
religion. That. this.critical school has. ite: weak and extravagant and abe 
surd disciples who, with the inconsiderate, bring.their master: into diste¢ 
pute, will not surprise you; that the critical quacks, should, ;like all other’ 
quacks, afford occasion for satire is: natural enough ;, it is likewisea fas 
that the schism of the new idealists holds the public mind-im suspense;:but 
these ought not.to prevent our English thinkers from, ruaoning in:the noble 
race after truth... Your present ignorance of philosophy as: webl:esfour 
ignorance of the literature of Germany,.are themes of declamation here 
a mouths of those who honest}y, believe that,Germany is,the only:count 
try.at present which contains a great poet. and, a great philosopher: »' Hh 


reproach is not. unfounded, the. worst ;of it, is,. thar d do not'see, how. itie ‘ 


10, be. remedied... ‘The. German language is unhappily. not; a 
as,a /earned language. ‘The future, translator of Kant.must: :bri acs 

uisitions and rare, talents ; ° this. work must be periormed, ont.of:levestor 
b or wi for it. cannot bring profit, and: what isthe reputation of e:seane® 


; F 
stud aoe 


~-da the. mean, while and. for, the. mean while, lpwill try,t give yous em! 


neral notions. 1am but a student, and.do not profess itp be, 
the new philosophy, and. shall not aim, at .a methodical statement 
have in view not.so. much the positive doctrines of Kant as,theit | “ 
to. the more populas English. opinigns;. finally, I shall tng to 00 
satisfy YOBE CUIOSBYs 50) yu eM s odt ee aj { x00; Fs “‘eomis Tom 
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‘Hints for the dexprovement of the uy and Port of London. 


* Mat Epiror,. ; 
HATEVER Eval in municipal selbst national vanity may have | 
W assigned tote city,of London prior.to the important epoch; of 
the Krench revolution, the metropelis of Britain will now be acknowledged 
asthe first commercial establishment in the world. If genius and taste ad- 
vance by equal steps. with opulence and power, this splendid depét ‘of: 
ublic wealth will not only be the favourite seat of commerce, but the grand : 
emporium of the arts, . In order to accommodate its exterior oo to” 
its internal energies and legitimate tank, I submit to.notice, through the; 
medium of your publication, the following remarks, in the hope that: the 
attention of more intelligent inquyirers may ‘be attracted to the subject, and: 
that, by the assistance of their takents, a ‘plan may be projected, which will: 
fylly justify the'application. of patriotic munificence to the improvement of 
the capital.of the British Empire: 

"The chief desiderata in such a scheme appear ¢o me to be the following s: 
‘Ast, To open the navigation of the River, by si the shipping into into! 
wet docks; 2d, To extend the legal quays; nis tebuild. London: 
Bridge; 4th, ‘I'o cleanse, beautify, and ies ee bahks of the River: 
ag mercantile depdts; sth; To widen, improve,.and. render more accessible: 
the avenues from thence,'so as to diffuse the merchandize more ly 
atthe west end of the metropolis ; and, 6th, To coftsolidate e the interest, 

of individuals and the public in these extensive operations. & . 

The first has already heen. anticipated by a very ingenious artist (the late: 
Me. ,Reveley) whose plans for forming wet docks at Lingehouse; Greenwich,: 
and-Black wall, by altering. the channel of the River, for the purposes of, 
tavization§, and converting its tedious Curvatures into extensive basons for; 
shipping, appears to haye * combined, in the most'elegible manger, these; 
natural advantages, so as ‘to canduce equally to the interest of the merchant; 
and of the revenue. In the report of the Honourable Committee of the 

use of Commons upon this subject, the arguments in favour of this plan, 
afe very scientifically detailed, and are submitted in so masterly. and candid 
amanner, that it is surprizing to see them entirely rejected, without even, 
the least attempt to. disprove them. Amongst other plans proposed and 
@ntained in the above report, two only have been adopted ;. one’ (re a.com-; 
mittee of merchants, and under the sanction of Parliament, i is now forming 
at,Wapping, by Mr, Rennie and Mr, Alexander.. The other, for the ex-; 
clusive accommodation. of the West-India trade, at the Isle of Dogs i is now’ 
forming by Mr. Jessop and Mr. Walker. The private liberality. and pab-; 
io spirit by which these undertakings have been supported, have given, 
gratisfacory | confirmation of the mah of the original Poject : and ag 
long as the navigation of the River is disencumbered of he multitude of 
tpping, the benefits which will be derived from it, will be suficiently, 

obvious. 

_ As the extension of the legal quays is more properly conngoted with: the 

improvements. of the banks of the River, I shall defer saying any. thing upon, 

5 AS till I have first treated upon. the rebuilding of London.Bn 

n the event of any plan. being adopted, for the removal of the ' present, 
dee, ge, which ig pot im improper. sereoed termed. Sheed modern Charybdis, it is pros 
St to substitute a new one upon. pata ci :* mi afford vessels ‘a free 
tigation, and to presetye,, un vmminis the advantages . at. present 

sed »_ by an, iio a communication between, the banks of 
Paneer are, understogd to. constitute the two. great. obs 

ban immensity.of. foie 
i ns a ans ean 
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taking Whether according to the opinionsof many able engineers, \the 
a 


centre arch should be raised 65, feet high; or whether, as is suggested h 
celebrated architect (Mr. Dance) the objections to such a plan would 
obviated by a double bridge, it is not, at this time, our intentien to inguire,_ 
all we wishiis to ascertain, how far the design proposed*by these respedtiv 
plans would be accomplished. eth ge? 
With respect to the former plan, if we consider a bridge raised 65" feet 
high, and having the same declivity as Ludgate Hill ;+the distance’ ftom’ 
the centre on the city-side, would be 1300 feet, and on the borotgh-side,) 
2400 feet, making in the aggregate the enormous length of 37c0 feet} for the’ 
purpose merely of crossing a river, not more than 800 feet wide ; the conse. 
quent inconyeniences would be, that goods and carriages: passing over thy’ 
bridge, from one side of the river to the opyesite bank, must exceed the dis’ 
tance in a direct line 5800 feet, including the retrograde course on gaininethe 
foot of the bridge on one side, and leaving it on the other. This fact unquem’ 
ttonably creates many serious and weighty objections; ‘but let us see in'what’ 
manner it is proposed to counteract it, by adopting the plan of a double brid; 
It is almost unnecessary to premise, that superfluous height and ak 
are here avoided ; for the chief utility of this plan, arises from raisin 
a draw-bridge, that the conveyance by land and water may be er con 
sulted. A space of 300 feet is allowed betwixt the bridges, intended as @ 


bason for vessels to remain during the tide in which they are admitted’; this 


in all probability, will produce a temporary inconvenience, and pe 
some danger, from too,many vessels accumulating at one tide ; but a¥ it 
affords in every other respe4 the greatest facilities, it would be unjust tomak 
any other serious objection to it, than the very great expence, and sacrifice of 
ptivate property, which it must necessarily occasion. However the effect 
of it must be allowed to be hoth novel and strikingly magnificent, and had’ 
the artist as great a practical field for execution, yas he Vii sbewn by his 
ideas, I’should be one of the first to congratulate the public upon so im- 
portant an acquisition. [ have selected these two examples for the purpoi 
of elucidating their comparative merits; and it may perhaps suffice further 
to observe, that more contracted plans would only defeat the objects they’ 
are intended to accomplish. : ae. 
Whatever variety of opinion may exist, as to the. best form or construc. 
tion of a bridge ; solidity, beauty, and durability, certainly require that it 
should be built with the hardest: materials ; common sense dictates ‘ ¢ 
stone, and that, I believe, has been allowed, from time immemorial, to be 
best calcdJated for aquatic buildings. In competition with these establishet 
truths, the Jightness, elegance, and economy, of a cast-iron bridge, hag bee 
- urged with all the theoretical an@ plausible arguments, that could pe ssibly’ 
be adduced. In some peculiar situations, it may be advisable, and perhap 
preferable, to employ that material, particularly whete there are elevate 
natural abutments, that might be spanned with one arch, and such as migh 
- be executed with safety. at’ a comparatively less expence than a stone bridge. 
' For instance the bridge at Sunderland, the success of which may have in 
fluenced the projectors to estimate the same beneficial consequences 1n WO 
eneral an application. I should think its warmest advocates, must 4 
nowledge 'the impolicy of constructing a Cdst-iron bridge 860 feet 
across the Thames at London ;' the” immense’ weights continually 
upon it, and the Violent conéussions from ‘vessels, to which itm 
voidably*be subject; independent of every off ier risk, ‘from its & 
contraction, and vibration ; and particularly fre rept 90 9 
stable artificial abutment, so that however correct the mathematic: 
ples of the supefstructire; ‘a casual’ or unforeseen accident might’ 
the whole frame, ‘and-every attempt to restore-it ‘would ‘prove: 
, These objections, and the additional consideration of the peris 
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stances that compose it, will convince an impartial mind, that such a bridge 
would bavery unfit for this metropolis; and as such will, I trust, be for 
ever rejected. , ae OG 

Having notieed the Fayre projects for the plan and construction of the 
eastern bridge of the éity, T shall conclude these observations with a descrip- 
tion of one, on the primtiples ta which Ihave before alluded. In this ex- 
planation I phalegetey remarton'the centre or. carsiage-way, and on 
the footpaths. ft is proposed that the carriace-way shall’ beraiged from the 
level of the banks, to’a_ moderate height, which, in the centre, ati ht be 
feet above the levef of hich water,  Asthis elevation will be insufficient for 
the purposes of sub-nawigatiow, , to retio¥e. the obstructions, I propose a 
iaw-bridge; and Kaqwever objectionable this expedient may at first ap- 
pear, taking a yomprehensive vig of all thé difficulties which the other 
projects involve, it may,/ perhaps, by some ent architects, not be 
considered as: the least elegible. “As the'tide ebbs and flows twice in 24 
hours, it is supposed that-all vessels, having oceasion to pass through bridge, 
will draw up the prévious tide, to the most convenient situation for that 
purpose; and that @space of time during the night be appropriated for raising 
thedraw-bridge ; the particular time being signified tm all the daily papers. 
This would cause so very triding an interruption fo the. public, that it is 
uot probable they would ever suffer any serious inconvenience from i 

The bridge for the ¢arriage-way is proposed to be built 2 
pin substantial maauner, to consist of six arches, and an yyieni 
cente 40 feet wide for vessels to pass through. The piers on each side this 
opentug, would be’considerably strengthened by four towers, it which two 
bridgemasters might live, and the other two might contaif the machinery for 
the draw-bridge.* I propose'the footways to be formed with cast-iron cylin- 
dts, upon ‘the principle laid down in Mr. Wyatt’s patent for bridges, 
ad to be extended. ‘the’ whole width of the River in onearch, spring- 
ing from the level of the banks, to the height of 70 feet above high-water 
mark, under which vessels might pass; and as it would be neither subject 
{0 heavy weights or concussions, this might be very practicable with the 
fratest safety, and the increased inclination of the plane would be no great 
inconvenience to the pedestrian. By these means a difference of 25 feet will 
be gained. between: the levels in the centre ; this will admit of two cast-iron 
‘ches being formed to. connect the footwaysy which, by the projection of 
thetowers, will be-increased to°20 feet. wide;'and 100 feet . This will 
illord a noble situation to gratify the spectator with'the diversified bustle-of 
commerce, in every point of:view both by land and water. ay 

Such.a bridge, it is computed, might not amount to more than Blaple 
{nats Bridgey and would. possess the advantag€s of the double bridge (wiiich 
Wauld: be incalculable) and’ of the cast-iron bridge, of the prodigious ale 
titude of 65 feet.¢ 

























(To be continued. ) 


_ *Nosituation could be: more happy for thé marble honors to be eretted to the con- 
ReMoration of the four naval heroes of Britain. Four circular pedestals of proportionate 
Mgnitude might be placed at the extremes of the bridgey on which might be illustrated 
W bas-relief the several atchievements of those renowned warriors, surmounted with colos. 
“A satues representing them in classic taste, without the absurdity of modern dresses, and 
vith the emblems and trophiés @aited to their profession. How'much preferable would 
a projet of a:naval pillar violating every principle of archite@ure and common 


Lf Repertory of Arts, Vol. NAV: p- 145. see 
T'The drawings of this plan. may be inspected af the Repertory. Office, No. 168, Fleet 
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GENEALOGY. 
, MARQUIS OF LANSDOWN. 


IT’. is impossible, without much satisfaction, and a-coxscionsness of ott 


superiority over other nations, to regard the condition of our Englih 


aristocracy. Ina mixed government, like that of this country, an hertii- 
tary body of nobility is a necessary part of the constitution ; itis neces 
as the link which connects the crown and the people, asa bulwark wi 
each may oppose to the encféachments of the other. : But an aristocracy is 
not without many inconveniences, which, indeed, seem inseparable from 
its nature. The natural influence of wealth, and the: authority attending 
superior rank’ are tco, apt to excite'that pride in the possessor which, ‘anles 
suppressed by the spirit of the institutions or manners of the people; ‘wil 
seek its vent in acts of oppression, or at least contempt,’ of the lower ‘order 
-of their fellow citizens. Such were the late nobility of Frarice, and such, a 
the present day, is that of many of the-northern nations of Europes Bet 
the spirit of our manners, and the very creation of our English aristectacy, 
is such as to check these inconveniencies; our nobles aré taken from the 
body of the people; eminence of whatever kind, whether of talent or for- 
“tune, is thus a passport to these distin&tions ; every circumstance th is Con 
curs to remind them of their relation to their fellow citizens, afid to th 
order of the people from which themselves are taken, but ip which, thei 
sons, as orators or merchants, must still continue; 5 ye? 
These observations will not be deemed impertinent, -when. the gudje of 
our present remarks is the Marquis of Lansdown, @ nobleman who, foe 
ever conspicuous in his present rank, owes his titles to thie merit of ag &™ 
‘cestor, “who had little but that merit to a iene 
Genealogists trace the family of Petty no higher than Anthony Petty 
elothier of Rumsey, in the county of Southampton. He died the 18 
Oétober, 1649,. and was buried in Londony in Lothbury church.’ 1 
e see 
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 Marguissof Lansdown, tn 
two sons, Anthony’ and: Willian} from’ the latter*of> which’ the 'ptetent 
Matquis is descended © oboe 650 68 Oe 8G Bork bores > Sew 8 
MV lien: Petty was born at Rumeey the,26th of May, 1623. He was 
remarkable for a disposition’ to‘mechanical -etudies even in his childhood, 
and so ardent was his*cartosity;’ and such:his invincible: industry: that be 
could. work at the trade’of all ‘comnton aitificers, such a8 smiths, carper- 
tets, and others, before he liad attained his'thitteenth year. After his initia- 
tory studies:at the gramtmar-scheol;:and the completion of his education t 
Oxford, he travelled abroad, -He'stadied anatomy: with:the famous ‘Tho- 
mas Hobbes, of 1 a who, ‘being sensible df: his great powers, de- 
lighted in» his society, and forwarded, ‘by tuition, “thé: pregnancy ‘of his 
mius. “Being accomplished with the “earning at that time most esteemed 
in England,-he returned to: his native eountry in 1647, and was ordered a 
ent by: patliament to teach tis art of double: writing forseventeen years.” 
He concurred with the people then in-power, and pursued his profession 
of physic at’ Oxford’; reading lectures ‘in’ anatomy’ and’ chemistry to the 
students. ‘He was shortly afterwards created M: Do and chosen’a fellow’ of 
Brazen Nose College; ‘In 1650 he was eleéted anatomy professor of the 
university, admitted a member of:the college of physicians ‘ia London, and 
ppointed professor of music'in Gresham college. In’ 1652 he ‘was made 
Sosicies to the army-in Ireland, ‘appointed clerk of the council, and secre- . 
tary to the parliament. In:2654he-contracted with the pagliament to sur- 
vey the kingdom, and ‘finished it with incredible exa i ° By this em- 
ployment he is said to have obtained the grant of forfeited lands to the 
value of Goool. a year.-cIn, 1658 ‘he. was clectgd a meriiver to'serve in the 
parliament of Richard Cromwell, in which he greatly distinguished ‘him 
self. On the Restoration ‘he lost) no favor. On his introduction 'to ‘the 
king, his majesty was much-pleased with the ingenuity of his discoursé. 
‘ When the Royal ‘Society was: instituted he: was one. of the first of the 
members, and of 'the-council, being esteemed the ‘best_adapted to advance 
the studies of experimental philosophy and ‘mechanic’. The king con- 
firmed to him. all the grants of forfeited lands which ‘had: been set out to 
*-him, released him from-all quit-rents, and conferred upon*him ‘the honor 
of knighthood. He raised his reputation: above alt-other mechanics by his 
invention of the double-bottomed ships, against the judgment of almost 
‘all mankind; a model of “this: ship is still preserved. in the repositories of 
Gresham College. » When the physicians. were formed iato a body corpo- 
fate, his name’ was first enrolled,'a testimony to his merit in having ‘sd 
greatly improved:the knowledge of the medical art. ‘He died of a gangrene 
in his foot, ‘December 1687, Jeaving behind him a ‘widow, who was 
created Bironess of Shelburne, in the county 6f. Wexford, by privy seal, 
1688. Sir William Petty left by his lsdy, who'died February 1768, ‘three 
sons and one daughter: ‘Charles, who succeeded ; Henry, created’ earl of 
Shelburne ; and Anne, married 1602, to Thomas earl of Kerty. ‘She died 
November 17373 pS ' pI 





, * The patent obtained by Sir William Petty for:his:art/of double writing is thus speci 
Shea by. him, with. little vasiation, in his own ‘words; ‘* 1 have invented,” saidhe, 
ima letter to a friend, ‘* aianstrument of small size and bulk, and ef a moderate price, 
easily made, and very durable. By means of this, a man with. little .practice and art, 
may take two resembling copies of the same thing at once, as serviceable and as fast, (al- 
lowing two lines upon each page for setting the instrumei:t )-as by the ordinaty way; of 
“What nature, or matter soever, as paper, parchment, a book, dc. &c>!Theruse hereof 
will be great to lawyers and scriveners, for making. indentutes, andall:kind of gountet- 
Paits; to merchdnts, ,intelligencers, registers, secretaries, ta fot copy 
‘0 schola 
theerpolaeat-” 


“ing letters, accompts, invoices, ‘entering of warrants, and other te ords 3 
transcribing rare manuscripts, and preserving them from corruption ‘aiid 
He then dwells upon. their cheaphess, handimess,‘and general utility, ‘and concludes . 


ie ee with Rsanguine hope of seeing them succeed eyem beyond his expectation. ‘Bio, Brits Sir 
me , beyond 


* William ty a ’ 
, <7 has since been ‘obtained for the same pufpose, vide Repertory of Arts, $c. Vol. 
» P. 153, ey aie ? ; : 


“2 > + 










42% Marquis of Lansdotun. 
Charles, the eldest son, was ennobled at the same time with his mother, 

he was created Baron Shelburne, to him and his heirs male. -Dhis tobi. 
man had the misfortune of being attainted by the parliament of king James, 
and his estate, along with that of his mother and his brother, was 

tered. But on the re-establishment of affairs upoa: the tri eenphant ssedionas 
the revolution, his attainder was immediately reversed, in conjunction with 
that of his family, and he was restored hy the first parliament, which me 
on the sth of October, 1692, to, the possession of his 
-enjoyment of his dignities. In June 1690, he martied Mary, a 
Sir Jobn Williams, of Minster Court, in Kent, bart.. with whont he: 6b. 
tained an estate of roool. per annum, in England, He had not} 
satisfaction ef enjoying thisaugmentation of his property! He died-wit 
out issue, in April 1696, on whichecasion the title became extinct. - 

lady was twice married after his demise; she died in 1710. €hatles, L 
Shelburne, was succeeded by Henry his brother. He was honoured by 
king William with the barony.of Shelburne, by privy seal, dated at Ken 
sington, 26th of May, and by patent, in October 1699; bat didnot take 
his seat in parliament, till the 21st of September 1703. Jn the ——- 
year he was enrolled a member of the privy council of Queen Anne, and 
‘was, moreover, advanced to that dignity on the accession of George: the 
first. He was returned to the first British parliament of that reign, mem- 
ber for Great Marlow, in Buckinghamshire. But honours now flowed with 
rapidity upon ‘him; he was advanced in 1718 to the titles of viscount 
Dunkeron, and’tarl.of Shelburne, by privy seal, andi the following ye 


by patent, with the creatign fee of aol. a year,.and by this title he took his 
seat in the house of Peers, 


“A néw parliament being summoned.to meet in 1722, he was chosen 
member for Chipping Wycomb, was a fellow of the Royal Society, anda 
member of the privy council of this kingdom. His Lordship marned Ara- 
bella daughter of Lord Clifford, and by her, who died October 1740, 
issue William and'Charles, who died in childhood, James Lord Dunkeron, 
and one daughter, Anne. James Lord Dunkeron died: hefore his father, and 
though he was married and had issue, none of his children survived, The® 
Earl himself deceased in London 17th of April 1751. The tithe was now 
extiné&, but the large property of which he was possessed devolved by 
will upon bis nk the Honourable John Fits-Maurice, yoiingest son of — 
Thomas Earl of » On condition that he should use the name and bear 
the arms of Petty. With this condition he acquiesced. He ‘was’ <a 
and representative of the county of Kerry in Parliament, and on this great 
accession of fortune, he was advanced to.the peerage of Ireland’ by the title 
of Baron Dunkeron, and Viscount Fitz-Maurice by privy seal, dated at 
Kensington 27th of August, and bypatent 7th of October 1751. ‘ He was 
further advanced by privy seal and patent, oa the’6th of June 1753; tothe 
dignity of Earl of Shelburne, in the county of Wexford; and arrivingin — 
Ireland the next year, he was enrqlled member of the privy council.’ ’ Oi 
the meeting of the English Parliament, he was chosen to represent the 
borough of Chipping Wycomb, in.the county of Bucks, and was compli, 
mented with the appointment of sole governor of the county of Kerry. Ja 
November 1759, he took his seat as Earl of Shelbutne in the Irish House of _ 
Peers. On May 1760, he was created a Peer of Great Britian by the title ~ 


of Baron Wycomb of Chipping Wycomb. ——— married: Mary, .< - 
‘second ter of his se wil iam Fitz-Maurice. died roth’ of 4 


May 1761, leaving behind issue by his wife three daughters, who did not ren 
‘arrive at “maturity, and two sons, William Viscount’ Fitz-Maurice and ~ 
pi ag ttre, ir a wl length brought nse. ? 
e course of our ge: ical gnvestigation has:at pte. 
the subject of our present enquirics, @ have already: passed tt vugp? 
- ab a ."“s : 
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Marquis of Lansdown. 423 
wkat,.though essential:to the genealogist, we can hardly flatter ourselves : 
will be ou to the majority ot aie sddete. We have no ambition to: 
amplify the detail, and have only yielded to the imperiousness of a neces~: 

research. “William; the present’ Marquis of Lansdown, and ‘second: 
Karl of Shelbure, was ‘baptized 13th of May 1737, He had not long at- 
jained his majority, when, ee an'tarly part in the affairs of the state, he 
was returned to parliament for Chipping Wycomb. On the death of his 
father, he succeeded to his titles and immense property, and took his seat: 
inthe Irish House of Peers 26th of April 1764. In the preceding year he 
had been sworn of the privy council of Great Britain, and appointed a com- 
missioner of trade and plantations. In March 1765, he was promoted to 
the rank of Major-General ofthe king’s forces ; and, in the corey Lima 
soth of July,. was appointed a principal secretary of state; Im 1782, he was 
constituted first lord of the treasury, which he resigned shortly after-: 
wards. In the same year he was elected a knight of the most ie order 
of the garter; and, 3oth of November: 1784, was created Marquis of: 
Lansdown, in the county of Somerset. His Lordship was married Septem-* 
ber 1765, to Lady Sophia, daughter of John Carteret, late Earl of Grane: 
ville; She deceased in 1771, leaving issue two sons, one of which died, 
the other is the present Earl of Wycomb. -His Lordship-married secondly: 
in 1779, Lady Louisa, daughter of John ‘late Earl of » hd had issue © 
hera son, born 2d of July 1780, and a daughter born 8th ber 1781. 
oe ee Petty Earl of Shelburne, Viscount Fitz-Maurice, and 
Baton Dunkeron, and Marquis of: Lansdown, Ea#i of Wycomb, and Ba-: 
ron Wycomb of Chipping Wycomb. (Creations) Baron of Dunkerons 
sod Viscount Fitz-Maurice, in the kingdom of Ireland, * je Ostober 1791,: 
2cth George IL.; and Earl of Shelburne in County of Wexford, 26th June’ _ 
17$3; 27th George II. Baron Wycomb, county of Bucks, 17th May*" 
1760,'33d George II.; and Marquis of Lansdown, and Eagh of Wycomb, : 
goth November 1784,:25th George III. 
Every mind of unusual powers has some prominent featurés by which 
itis distinguished from athers, the frait and immediate effect of this 
culiar vigour. If we adopt the idea of the Roman orator, that the benevo-: 


_ kence of that Providence, which superintends the order and economy of ha-: 


man society, adapts his councils to its exigencies, and when the necessity of: 
its affairs should call for hands’of greater “strength, and minds of larger’ 
comprehension is not wanting in giving the supply, we should ‘not hesitate: 
to. point out the subject of our present remarks, as one designed for these: 
purposes, The Marquis of Lansdown, indeed, frgm bitearly youth, has 
given a promise of his present maturity, and ‘though his:prompt genius agd* 
angular knowlédge, might-well excite théadmiration of the stranger, who. 
thould regard his character, for the fitst time, an the harvest is nothing:  - 
more than was expected by those who wi ‘the: first unfolding*of the’ 

weds. “The proud pre-eminence of the Marqais, in the knowledge of our 
politics, both foreign’and' domestic, above his competitors, is the fruit ‘of: 
arly industry, concurring ‘with a'nature and genius no less inclined: than; 


rt Seno ene \ r, * oe js pea 
isa remark of awriter, whose sagacity bas ‘placed him at the head: 
four English biographers, that all singular eminence, whether in the gifts 
effortune, or even the attaininents ‘of science; is'the résalt’ of. a lucky cons: 
turrence of ability with clancé;' gn ‘observation: which: ‘may be applied to 
the present nobleman; for whatever part_of his great and well-earned 'repa~ 
tation he may owe to Himself, it is certain he was much ifidebted to his:ace' 
qQuaintance and carly intimacy’ with the’ late Earl of Chatham. )It was'ine 
deed the praise of that iastrious minister; that-his marnets were no less af- 
. fable in life, than: sincere in his public deportment. - It is well known | 
that Lord could supporteven theeye of his political: <antago- 
sai 2 : j ; nist, 
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42% Margnis of Lansdown. 
Charles, the eldest son, was ennobled at the same time with his mother; 
he was created Baron Shelburne, to him and his heirs male. This tobi. 
man had the misfortune of being attainted by the parliament of king Jame 
and his.estate, along with that of his mother and his brother, was seqy 
tered. But on the re-establishment of affairs upoe: the triumphant sneered 


















































































































the revolution; his attainder was immediately reversed, in conjunction with Karl 
that of his family, and he was restored hy the first parliament, which me jaune 
on the sth. of October, 1692, to, the possession. of -his > andthe wat 
-enjoyment of hisdignities. In June 1690, he martied » daughterig fathe 
Sir John Williams, of Minster Court, in Kent, bart.. with whom aed in th 
tained an estate of rocol. per annum, in England, He had not long’the had t 
satisfaction ef enjoying thisaugmentation of his property. He died -wit -_ 
out issue, in April 1696, on whichgecasion the title became extinet,- the 
lady was twice married after his demise ; shedied in 1710. €hatles, Ler; soth 
Shelburne, was succeeded by Henry his brother. He was honoured bi - 
king William with the barony.of Shelburne, by-privy seal, dated at Ken. wan 
sington, 26th of May, and by patent, in October 1 but did not take of t 
his seat in parliament, till the 21st of September 1703. Jn the succeeding Lan 
year he was enrolled a member of the privy council of Queen Anne, an i 
‘was, moreover, advanced to that dignity on the accession of George the vile 
first. He was returned to the first British parliament of that reign, men the 
ber for Great Marlow, in Buckinghamshire. But honours now flowed wit bs: 
rapidity upon him; he was advanced in 1718 to the titles of viscount "i 
Dunkeron, and’éarl.of Shelburne, by -privy seal, and: the Ae cena he 
by patent, with the creatign fee of aol. a year, and by this title he tool hii 
seat in the house of Peers, ee: Pe be 
“A néw parliament being summoned.to meet in 1722, he was chosen ns 
member for Chipping Wycomb, was a fellow of the Royal Society, anda s 
member of the privy council of this kingdom. His Lordship married Ara-- de 
bella daughter of Lord Clifford, and by her, who died October 1740; ha wn 
issue William and‘Charles, who died in.childhood, James Lord Dunkeron, “ 
and one daughter, Anne. James lord Dunkeron died before his father, and p. 
though he was married and had issue, none of his children’ survived. The* 7 
Earl himself deceased in London 17th of April 1751. The title was now " 
extin@, but the large property of which he was possessed devolved by 
will upon bis nephew, the Honourable John Fits-Maurice, yoiingest.son of 5 
Thomas Earl of Kerry, on condition that he should use the name and bear ° 
the arms of Petty. ith this condition he acquiesced. He was governor : 
and representative of the county of Kerry in Parliament, and on thie great 
accession of fortune, he was advanced to the peerage of Ireland by the'title P 
of Baron Dunkeron, and ‘Viscount Fitz-Maurice by privy seal, dated at g 
Kensington '27th of August, and bypatent 7th of Qetober 1751. “ He was F 
further advanced by privy seal and patent, oa the’6th of June 1753; tothe Te 
dignity of Earl of Shelburne, in the county of Wexford; and ee ' 
Ireland the next year, he was enrqlled member of the privy council. Om 
the meeting of the English Parliament, he was chosen to represent the 
borough of Chipping Wycomb, in the county of Bucks, and was compli, 


mented with the appointment of sole governor of the county of Kerry. Jo 
November 1759, he took his seat as Earl of Shelbutes in the Irish Tee ' 
Peers. Ca May yes te was 5 pits a ga Great Britian by the title 
of Baron Wycomb of Chipping Wycomb. His a married: Mary, , | 
second ter of his Oele, Wilktarn Fitz-Maurice. died” roth or 4 
‘May 1761, leaving behind issue by his wife three daughters, who did not _ 
‘arrive at “maturity, and two sons, William Viscount’ Fitz-Maurice and — 
BL yp pieyoun ue ints of Fitz-Manrice. A> a he 
e course of our ge ical snves _ has-at 

‘the subjeGt of our present enquiries, We have already paseed t 
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Marquis of Lansdown. 


‘at,.though essential to the genealogist, we can hardly flatter ourselves: 
br ag an to the majority of our readers. We have no ambition to; 
amplify the detail, and have only yielded to the imperiousness of a necese: 
sty réseatch. “William, the present’ Marquis of Lansdown, and ‘second: 
Karl of Shelbure, was ‘baptized 13th of May 1737, He had not long at- 
tained his majority, when, een an tarly part in the affairs of the state, he 
wis returned to parliament for Chipping Wycomb.. On the death of his 
father, he succeeded to his titles and immense property, and took his seat 
inthe Irish Klouse of Peers 2%th of April 1764. In the preceding year he 
had been sworn of the privy council-of Great Britain, and appointed a come 
missioner of trade and plantations. In March 1765, he was promoted to: 
the rank of Major-General ofthe king’s férces ; and, in the eee: 
soth of July,. was appointed principal secretary of state, In 1782, he was: 
constituted firet lord of the treasury, which he resigned shortly after-» 
wards. In the same year he was elected a knight of the most doble order 
of the garter; and, 3oth of November 1784, was created Marquis of: 
Lansdown, in the county of Somerset. His Lordship was ‘married Septems* 
ber 1765, to Lady Sophia, daughter of John Carteret, late Earl of Grans: 
ville; She deceased in 1771, leaving issue two sons, one of which died, 
the other is the present Earl of Wycomb. His Lordship-married secondly _ 
in 1779, Lady Louisa, daughter of John ‘late Earl of Pen ase had issue 

hera son, born 2d of July 1780, and a daughter born Sth mber 2781. 
(Titles) William Petty Earl of Shelburne, Viscount Vitz-Maurice;and, 
Baton Dunkeron, and Marquis of: Lansdown, Eati of Wycomb, canta 
ron Wycomb of Chipping Wycomb. (Creations) Baroz of Dunkerons 

snd Viscount Fitz-Maurice, in the kiagdom of Ireland, 7th October rz71,- 
ash George IL.; and Earl of Shelburne in County of Wexford, 26th Jane _ 
19533 27t Gouge Il. Baron Wycomb, county of Bucks, 17th May* 
1760,'3 3d George II.; and Marquis of Lansdown, and Eagh of Wycomb, : 
goth November 1784,:25th George III. ' 

Every mind of ynusual powers has some prominent features by which 
itis distinguished from others, the frait and immediate effect of this pe- 
calias vigour. If we adopt the idea of the Roman orator, that the benevo-: 


a 


_ keace of that Providence, which superintends the order and economy of hu-: 


man society, adapts his councils to its exigencies, and when the necessity of: 
its affairs should call for hands of greater “strength, and minds of larger’ 
comprehension is not wanting in giving the supply, we should ‘not hesitate’ 
topoint out the subject of our present remarks, as one designed for these’ 
purposes, ‘The Marquis of Lansdown, indeed, *frgm bisearly youth, has 
given a. promise of his present maturity, and though his:prompt genius agd® 
angular knowlédge, might:well excite thé'admiration of the stranger, ‘who 
thould regard his character, for the: fitst time, yet the harvest is-nothiag= 
more than was expected by those who witnessed'the first unfolding*of the 
weds.“ The proud pre-eminence of the Marqais, in the kaowledge of ‘our 
politics, both foreign: and: domestic, above his competitors, is the fruit of: 
arly industry, concurring ‘with a nature and genius no tess inclined: thanz 
sapted to such atrainmentas it be evlog sd¥etnw, St esons rene. 
isa remark of awriter, whose sagacity has placed him at the head: 
tour English biographers, that all singular eminence, . whether in the gifts 
_ dfortune, or even the attaininents of science; is the résalt?of. a lucky ton= 
turrence of ability with chanoé,' gn observation which ‘may be applied to- 
thepresent nobleman; for whatever part-of his great and well-earned'repa-_ 
tion he may owe to ‘hiimself, it is certain he was much indebted to his ac: 
tance and carly intimacy’ with the late Earl of Chatham. )It wasine 
re praise SA cere minister; that his oro A a = af- 
p ble in: ife, than’ sincere in hie public deportaient. -It is we WTS. 
tat Lost Norch could fievés supporteven the eye of his political antago- 
; nist, 


. 
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nist, that his firmness bordered almost upon obstinacy,’ and that even the- 
frowns ‘of a Court, though united inthe strong phalanx .of+a double Cabie 
net, had no weight to remove him froma once-settled purpose.:. ‘It ip.ges: 
Jated of him, that a late nobleman, who bore a-high office under his admj.. 
mistration, remonstrating with him against some depending measnte, thus’ 


addressed him » ‘¢ In short, my Lord,I have _ of it, andcitawill:nog; 


do:’’ To which the Earl replied, ‘* And J have t 
and it willdo.” ©. ti pores 
: Under such a preceptor did the Farlof Shelburne Comestade ues 
Nor is it dificult'in many features'of bis subsequent conduetito: ate 
semblance to his bright original. Thus, when the party to which-hehad 
first associated himself resigned théir offices, he maintained his he 
his discarded colleagues, with a long and.vigorous opposition... The:Hak 
of Chatham, during the whole of this, time, considéred -the :young Earbof. 
Shelburne as the ‘present support and future prop of his party. "Phuturch 
relates of Seipio, that presiding among: bis officers at an. entertainment).and: 
one of them demanding of him, where his army should find a: generals when! 
they had lost him, he replied, ** In that youth at.the bottom of the table?” 
‘This was no other than Marius, the glory of'whose subsequeht actions jystic 
fied the early: prediction of his renown. /Itois certain that the Earl 
* Chatham wa8.accustomed to consider the,Marquisas a successor; .no ete; 
his reputation»than his politics... ‘The Ear} of Shelburne: commenced his! 
political career at a time full of interest.“ It-is the happy prejudiee ofthe} 
pedple of England to;:cohsider, their country as most distinguished  imd 
system of Europe, and the two excellencies upon which. they profetsto: 
found this preference, are its commeree-and its constitution, ‘The:aftect 
of: the nation, therefore, has hitherto been confined to: these two» obj 
‘awd, aslong as the sotrces of their wealth, and those of their liberties,; tex 
main unindangered, they submit with-indiffererive. to measures. whichcs 
considered only temporary. At this period, however, ‘the: commerce 
constitution were beheved to be inequal, and imminent dangers the former 
from the attack of American privileges ; the latter, from thé system ofacara 
rupt faveuritism, and a double cabinet. ‘The nation had herneeeddie 
at the close afthe:late war. The advantages of the peace. were: considered! 
as nothing equivalent to what might have been expected from the long sad. 
uninterrupted courseof our victories. The treaty, indeed, was,consi 


ught of it; my Loni, 
Tad es ra 


‘ed as’ 
the effect of the general policy of the double Cabinet.. It was the:aim ofthis | 


faction to withdraw itself, as much as-possible, from its dependence on: 
House of Commons; it was necessary, therefore, to. terminate,a wary 
required the suppli¢s which could only be obtained thratigh: that:channels 
The double cabinet, therefore, was ar-object of hatred, indeed of abhori 
. almost enthusiastic to the people.; ‘Theemere suapicion. of -any. anion 
this detested faction was sufficient, not only to sink the credit of thesubom 
_ dipate ministry, but to raise a public clamour so loud and menacings a6 
sestrain even those higher members who formed the cabinet itself,:toa st 
pension and temporary concealment of their fatal.intrigues.. Undemshe 
circumstances, it was the policy of this supremefaction to dismist she 
isting minister, and, by) an appatent indulgence..to-she prejudice: and 
clamours of the people, to. divert the -mischief from their —— 


was thus that, upon the resignation of the Earl.of Bute, Mr. George Grete _ 


ville was called to his nominal administration.:,, ‘The Cabigets: hower 
their change of ministers, had made nothing, but a. change of insteun 
the same leading measures were still pursued, :and: the ostensible min 
even in despite of himself, and sometimes without any suspicion: af: 
tendency, was compelled to advance the system of this: all-directing fante 
The murmurs .of the people were, thus ageinexaited, -andithen 
again dismissed, But the popular pasty had now gained’ auc 
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ae \hat-the Cabinet, though much against its will, was compelled to advance 
‘abi. inen to thie vacant offices, who were most hostile to its general policy. In, 
ee: vonsequence, however, of its own strength, with some expectation of gain- 
imi- ' ing or dividing the rival party, by the distgibution of the vacant places, or 
thus with its usual art, giving way to the ‘stream, and reserving its exertions 
Lnot) (efor better times, it consented to the wishes of the people; and. the Marquis 
an, of Rockingham, with his, associates, became ministers, A new system 
me was now adopted ; the taxes infringing on American liberties‘ were repeal- 
are,; fe td, and jj happy effects were immediately experienced.in the restoration of 
2. te general €Fanquillity. But the principles. of the Marquis and his colleagues 
» had were too firm to give wayito the temptations of the Cabinet, and for the 
; ‘preservation of the very being of the latter, it® became necessary to dismiss 
tat tivals thus dangerous to theif existencé. 
ath of But it was not without much difficulty that they fixed upon their suc- 
tarch cessors ; not only all the men of the greatest talents, but even those of that 
‘and: common capacity necessary to condact affairs were among their adversaries. 
when Asto those wha constituted the faction itself, they were too’much suspected 
He #2. byithe people, ahd were not yet sufficiently strong to maintain themselves 
iustic: in defiance of popularity. Of two evils, therefore, they had the wisdom to 
hw choose the least ; @g§ they could find go friend who would. support their 
esgto: measures, their next aim was to find those who would least®ppose them. — 
his! Their choice, therefore, now fell upon the Earl of Chatham... Their policy» 
f the} and singular art, in this election, will soon appear; it is sufficient here 
» the! add, that.the earl of Chatham accepted the o privy seal, with te 
abs to: power of modelling® the ‘whole of the new administration. <The earl 
ction. Shelbufne was now appointed one of. his’ majesty’s principal taries of 
jects state. The seals were held by.a nobleman whose name will never be men- 
$y) Fes tioned without praise, as as the constitution and our most essential li-” 
hoa terties shall be the boast of Englishmen. It is needless to add, that this was 
¢ and Lord Camden, . pa 
ormer ; ‘* ** Venerabile nomen” ; . 
acon Ky * Gentibus et nostre multum quod proderat urbi. 
uch. (<The earl of Northington was president of the privy council, and the 
dered command of the arrhy was entrusted to the Ynarquigof rany. Such was 
g and: thenature of the times in which the earl of Shelburne wagcalled to take a 
sed as pat thus important on the ° ¢ of public affairs. it was evidently the 
f.thip [RE desire of the court to establish the principles of American taxation,‘ as’qne 
D. | branch of that arbitrary system, the introduction 6f which into all parts of 
théexecutive government was now the aim of the cabings /The popularity 
annel, of'the discarded administration bad arisen from their pane and perse- 
tence, veting discountenace of these méagpres. «The earl of Chatham, and some 
1 with few of his colleagues, were equally hostile to the whole system of favouritism, 
uot ts well to its general*jpolicy as to the particular os its principles 
ato with tegard to our colonies.. The lofty spirit and invincible firmness of 
2.60% lord Chatham was s@ph as might exempt. from all suspicion of concur. 
p these fencgiwith the faction, yet 80 extravaganfMare the suggestions of fear, that 
—_ tren the long ‘experience of his probity did not, serve him as a defence 


be public clamotr. The people were at length awakened to the art of 
ine governing faction ;*they had discovered, that of the two former admi- 
tistrations, the first had heen but tif€ic instrument, ‘and the latter their vice 
yim. They suspected, therefore, that the earl of Chatham and his asso- 
Cates would not have been thus voluntarily admitted, but from some com< 
Pliance with their leading views. . While they: flattered themselves that 

‘Were most clear-sighted, they were only made the dupes of, the cabal. It 
ne eae one of the:aims of this faction * admitting the cig Chat- 
‘fam into the administration, to sink the popularity of himself and his party ; 
; iets therefore, were'ciftulated ~ the atl fogetuer ‘with Lord Shel. 
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burne and other leaders, had made such concessions asifhe purchase of their. 

pecotion. This intrigue was, in fact, the ruin of the party. . The earl of 

atham had, with’ all his virtues, a weakness too often attached to creat 

characters, a desite of popularity something beyond the moderation of his * 
genetal temperament. t he earl’ of Shelburne-is said to have had the 
same foible. ‘They no sooner, therefore, found themselves deprived of the 
voice of the people, than, as if wanting what was. essential to the suppo 
their spirits failed them, and they had scarcely exercised thé first functions 
of their employment, when they resolved to resign them in ir. Lord 
Shelburne gave in his resignation a few days after ee of the earl. hen vag, 

‘ the fate of another administration, from which, @m its first enréliment, the. 
people had flattered themselvegwith greater advantages. The of 
sudden dissolution has been already related ; and it is not difficult to asgiin 
another, which was of itself sufficient to produce it, and in concurrenee with 
the other accelerated that event. On the first formation of this ministry, 
the appointment to all the offices of eo and all the’in of 

‘the state was eptrusted to lord Chatham without reserve ; but his natu- 
ral friends and former allies of power demanded to sharé his auth 
or refused to coalesce with him. The stubbornness of she: earl mi 
him averse to these proposals, and in consequence . he,lost.,the support,, 
though he hadigothing to dread fronf the opposition of his best and earliest 
friends. It remained, therefore, ‘to fora#an administration by culling out 
from every party such as had suffidient talents. for the several offices, and 

miffiveness and humlit¥ enough to act wholly under his. tontroul. A: 

ty was thus formed}’tomposed of al/'parties ; whig-and tory met. at the 
council-beard, and offices were shared between those, whom ne. other eon 
trivances of their lives, but an unexpected appointment to the same place, & 
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direction of the,earl, and a perfect submission to his counsels, thi 4 
for some time flowed on in @prosperous and: even channels Thé infirm ' 
state of his health, and his necessary absence from state a irs, compel. 
led him at length to delegate his authority, and when another Paliggms + 
‘watched &t helm, no wonder ,that the ship was forced upon @ om 
trary shore. * in bidparty was flattered with the hopes of his r ¥ 
ing his powers, but when he raised up his ; to behold what ‘had been: 
done during his inedpacity, like Jupiter, r his dream, he held. B's 
Trojans dispersed, their counsels dissenting, and their order bro TEhis 
preserice, for a moment, hushed the storm of contention, softenedtanit 
sities, and reduced things to their regulatscourse, the blessing of tran 
lity and establishment were scarcely restored before his face was again hid! 
hind a cloud, the horrors of night returdled, and the storm again broke log 
The earl of Chatham, therefore, fgom a consciousnesgsof his increa 
firmities, from the disorder among his associates ie his absence, 3 

- his discovery of the intrigues-of, the double -cabinet,»gesigned is empl 
ment. Such were the causes of ghe retirement of thetart of 
his friends, ;which we ‘have ‘mostyamply detailed, as bei 
most interesting and congplicated of the present reign. thet 
fore, behold the earl of Shelburne in opposition, in which he.conti 
with equal constancy and vigour, til-his union with the Rockir 
party in 1782. uring this period he-never failed reprobating “as 
principles as the conduct of the Anierican war. It is wi own 
war, as we have already insinuated, was provoked by the double cat 
from their obstinacy in support of their favourite principles, and b 
then minister, Mr. George Grenville, as opening a new source of 1 
and extending the sphere of taxation. The house of commons ¥ 
wise induced to adopt it}no less from motives of interest than vanity gee 

y pares ae mae 


could ever have shuffled together. Yet from this, perhaps, no dap er 
the nation, or insecurity to themselves would live arisen, since under 
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greater the body upon which the taxes were to be raised, in the same Pre 
portion would they fall lighter upon themselves ; and what could be mort 
fatterin? to that pride which is found in assemblies ‘no less than indivi- 
doals, than the right.of governing so many subject colonies.” The earl"df 
Shelburne was equally prompt to detect, and eloquent to expose, these fal- 
lacies.. We find him, thetétore, during the whole course of this contest, 
evet dividing With oppesition,: and maintaining the same spirit and con- 
stancy of prisyiple. 

‘Upoitithe uestions which involved the liberties of the subject, the name 
Of this nobléman is alway@found a zealous advotate on ene pms 
side, He 8§igmatised witli the strongest aig§ most unqualified abhorrence 

thi decision of the House of Commins in thecase of Mr. Wilkes; ‘nor 
4was he less tardy in the defence of a nobler and better cause: when the 
two houses of parliament asserted their right tejpunish, in the case of sorié 
printersy by arbitrary finé and iMprisonment, heopposed it with a zeal 

' which,“in other’ cab, we migft be inclined to call ifstemperate; he 

intained, that if th position for which they contended were once estab- 

ed, it would be to confound every pringiple of equity and justice by 
wurping the distinct offices of accusers, judge, and jury, in addition to de 
priving the objects‘of their persecutio the dearest pri : of English- 

" men, the right of trial by their pelts. Hé agaitv exerted himself in ng 
what he supposed in danger, the liberti@fof the people, from the increasi 
influence of the crown : He joined, indegd, i public act of opp 
tion: There-can,be.no necessity, therefore, of “fo ing him'through th 

. detail.y His name will be found on the jotirnals of thé’ house, alWays on the 

wside'which ‘he esteemgd popular and patriotic. 

The earl of Shelburne, now at the head of his party ‘by the death of 

rd Chatham, was agairdijalled to the administration of public affairs in 
$2. Lord Nortly being compelled to retire, a union tool place between 
the latetrival parties of Rockingham and Shel@rne, ‘The earl accepted the 
foreign department, and the Marquis was placed at the head of the'tfasury: 

*] the short"period of their power, ‘which the extensive _— of 

many individuals of the party, the brillian®talerits of others§iid The public 
nce shared by “all, had encouraged ‘hopes ot beinggeettled and per- 
manent, many acts of a popymr nature Were passed, calculated to win the 
affections (and secure the portgof the majority” without’ the house. 
~ Butwhil song of triumph was preparing, the sails,filled'with a strong 
tnd prosperous gale, arid the currént strong and clear, befpre them, on a 
sudden the p@itical vessel. was wrecked’ on the fatal’étrands of party dis 
snsion. It would’ be tedious to dwell upon events’ fresh in the:memory of 
all: the death Of the marquis of Rotkingham was the signal of downfall to 
that party, which itdhad been the laboug of his life to keep together, and 
which his courteousie andéconciliatory disposition Hid ‘fomea little time 
effected. ‘The animogigies, which had all alee burnt in silentsecrecy, 

» 00W teblaze forth in*public discontent. ‘Phe earl of Shelburne, for a time 
Lift Lloof, discontented with,the interded atrangements in‘his party. To 
tupply the lamented «vacancy of the marquis.of | ingham, it-was pro= 

posed to: place the duke of Portland: at the headof the ‘Treasury; whom a 
tong’ chain of splendid and ‘:powerfeconnections, a steadfast "Adherence tu 
whig principles, and an elevated rank, seemed to point oas best qualified 
‘for the leadee,- Ro%, } atl! i ey eh id i ee if HE TRS: 2 icy 

Disgusted with this arrangement the earl resolved to provide for himself . 
afd his adherents, ‘Having. obtained. the confidence of she Hinge, be seon 
intfoduced +himself to the treasury, upon whigh Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and. 

gteat majority of the late administration indignantly resignéd theit 
offices. This administration was of no long duration ; it scarcely continuéd 
Ka: monthe, when its ranks were broken, and its members put to flight, by: 
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@ monster in the region of politics. The coalition was victorions. for: its 
day, and had the satisfaction of beholding in their late apostate, a head of 
opposition, from whose talents they had little to dread, though his popu- 
Jarity was“daily upon the increase. We shall pass rapidly over these 
events: the India bill was the first blow to their power, pie a was termi- 
nated by a dissolution of parliament, and a declaration of their. constituents 
against them. It,was now expected that the ggfl of Shelburne would 
assume the management of affairs, but ‘*‘ Dis aliter visum,’>sMr. Pitt was 
‘ declared Chancellor of the Exchequer. “Many reasons have been.given for 
the circumstance of the earl's being excluded fram the new a™jjhinsstration, 
It was imputed at the time, pethaps unjystly, to some artifice off his suc” 
cessor ; but it probably arose fromghat pride and Joftiness of spirit, ge ° 
leading features in the Susanna of this nobleman, which made him di: 
to lend his assistance to a party which he thought too weak to preserve 
Jong their authority, and Which he, mofeover, conceived to act.ig a. great 
measure against, the sense and wishes ofthe people.ug The discordgit parts 
of which the new administration was composed, tqually monstrous 
heterogeneous as that formed by the coalition, seemed to point, the prospect 
of their speedy fall, attacked om all sides by the vigorous and sterling talents 
of their op ts, with whom théy were apparently anable’ fo. maintain a 
contest. ‘The event, however, as conttary to expectation ; *his lordship 
soon perceived the full establishmedg of their power, which, for some time, | 
had resolved not to hars@ss bygopposition.. ” + gx eng 
He was now creaftd marquis of Lansdown, and earl of Wycombe, 
From this'time he dropt the bugy character of..a politician, and geposed 
from all care and animosities in the Security of private life. This tranquil-sf 
lity was almost uninterrupted, until the events of the French revolution 
roused him from the torpor of inactivity, and infdiaced him again upon 
stage. He cojgtended against the justice and necessity of the war, ih 
marked opposition to the megsures of the minister, but nowte comcurring 
with those of Mr. Fox. The agreément.of their political sentiments being © 
but partial, no connection was ever attempted. We will close the per ‘ 
character Of ‘tie marquis at thisrperiod, and survey hj in domestic life, 


.. A liberal oN pie of the arts is not in general’ characteristic ofur 
lity 


English’ nobi their dispositions, it mug, be confessed, too often lead 
them to other pursuits, of a nature mpre grays and inelegant ; yet this im- 
putation is not general, and the marquis of Lansdown is an i OUS Xs 
ception, He is, strongly attached to the study of architecture, and as 
employed, and collected around him, without regard to expagice, the most 
conspicuous and eminent in this art. * He has been a no less industrious 
collector of paintings, andthas the ctedit of possessing a. library, whichis 
superior to thatofany individual imthe kingdom. The marquis is not only 
a munificentpatromof the arts, but generous angi liberal. to excess in pro- 
tecting and:rewarding men ofveminence in literature, He hadthe cr 
having dedicated to him Roscgejs History of Loren di Medici, "andthe . 
. author expresses his many obligations to hisykindness in a style of-elegu 
and honourable eulogiums, He is now advanced in life, and has dest 
his younger son, Lord Henry Petty, to succeed him on the stage,, bat 
yet possegsesa vigorous and energetic mind, which is not wholly lost-t0 50 
ciety in the he in of learned ease and liberal retirement. "The mental 
powers do not attain theig full strength until the corporeal’ faculties ate on! 
the decline, im May Biles cieetaies 


Tum demum sanz mentis oculus acuté cernere incipit, ubi corporis 
incipit hebescere, © Senec dy Lee eh % we 
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Explanations on the Genealogical Articles insthe First and, 
; Be Second Numbers of the Monthly Register. 


MARQUIS CORNWALLIS, a 


N No. I. page 65, referring to the American war, we stated that. * the 
I most sangujnary eanggrions followed”? the success.at,Camden, but that 

nis procedure, ** was nof'to be attributed to Lord Cornwallis? who acted 

under the orders of administration, and of the chief in command on duty 

. atthe colonieg.’’ We shall not refer our readers to the respectable autho-_ 
fities by .whjth our assertion is supported, but it is-incumbent on us to” 

the ‘contradictory information we-have f€ceived from high authority = 

That the American prisoners wer€ trested with’ as much humanity as 
Prince and the situation of the British army would admit, and that 

' ‘the sanguinary executions existed only in the whitings of the most fagtious 
and violent mepohiensef the Amefican cause.” &, i % 

‘ . "EARL OF sT. VINCENT. " 

‘IN consequence of another communicatiog from high authority, under 
date of the 4th inst. we take thetarliest apportunity of cting some 
jntimations in No, If. of our Monthly Register, page 1 16Mead page 117. 
The former respects a Certain captain inthe marines, whom we did not 
fame, and therefore the contradictiog the legs material. The other re~ 
guds alreyal duke, likewise not named, wlio wa8’arigious to reward the se 
vices of his compattions employed on similar duties End exposed to similar 

idangers. Both these anecdotes, we unWerstand, have no foundation in 
‘trath ; we beg, howdver, to remind our readers of the observation, page 
117, that our intelligence, wags derived from a source, the purity of which we 
tere not disposed to suspe The original papers on which the anecdotes 
are founded remain in our ssion, and nothing less thag/the authority 

, to which, on the present occasion we readily*submit, could have induced 

| ws tg acknowledge a mis-statement.. _ . a 
# We are anxious to express our obligations for the removal of these errors, 
indwhenever those Wistinguished characters, whose gen ahd higtory 

' mlay occur in the course of our undertaking,, will con to correct 
any misapprehension, we shalonduet oittselves with the frankness to which 
we have gladly conformed on the. pregtnt occasion. 
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. Dry Rot. ‘Gana : 

Sir, : is Halifaz, Aug. 12, 1802. 
A S a considerable portion of the Monthly Register is devoted to archi- 
tectural disquisitions, if you a a te from subjects.of taste, to 
Admit those of utility, I réquést some of your readers will infgjem, me what 
is thé cause of the dgy rot in timber. Is Gecoes ioned, by the wood being 
cut at'an impsdper season, ag Dr. Darwinssupposes, or is it-a local effect 
produced by some tindiseotited cause, existing in particular situations? 
Are there any certain criteria"by which the.¢ffect.can be previously, ascer~ 
‘@tined ? The new church in this town is affected with this alarming disease, 
Itis there accounted for in a manner which may not convincé’the. increduy 
lous philosophers of the present age. Satan, justly irri at the piety. of 
the present vicar, under whose auspices the churcly was built, : breathes. forth 
his pestiferous exhalations to destroy his good. works, and revenge himself 
shag many. ‘heavy blows he Ce cemite athe place.., 1: iM 


To the Editor, 
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Astronomical Apparatus. 


Sir, Si. Pancras, August, 1802, 
K combi your publication has been. received at the University of 


Cambridge, I would request the favour of an inquiry through its 
medium. : = 
You must know then, Sir, that Roger Long, the author of an'txcellent . 
treatise ‘on astronomy, was the inventor of a curious machine, or hollow 
sphere ; it was constructed by ‘himself, and an ingenious gentleman (Mr 
, Jonathan Munn) ‘a tin-plate-worker, of Cambridge. TijMinsteuments 
fixed up ina brick building, appropriated for its reception, in the inner 
court of Pembroke College.’ 4 = 
Now, Sir, this very osefal and curfous piece of workmanship is 
damaged, and part of the sheathing is actually destroyed ; the remainders 
coveséd with rust and verdfigrease ! . mt a 
Surely, to neglect itn such a shameful manner j dito. the cant of the 
college ; but if (which is what I am desirous of Knowing)-the interest of 
200]. bank annuities was bequeathed to keep ‘* thé instrument and plaec’’ 
in good order, neglect must Somewhere attach. The insértion of this leti 
may, perhaps, cause an enquity onthe.subject, and tend to the preservation 
of that whicldoes credit to the@#mind of man. son, See 
% ‘lam, Sir, ; 
. your’s, &c, 


R. THURGOOD, 
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Analytical Sketches of new, Englsl, Publications. , 


Campbell’ s Ugurney from Edinburgh through*Parts of North Britain, ke. * 
(Concluded from p. 335+} " ‘ 





2 
4a 


4 
r I NB second volume of this’ journey commences with particulan 
tive to, the religious houses of St. Andrews, fheir founders, chief 

benefactors, @hd.patrons. . * ike Atos ea 

“ The cath ”* says our author, ** the mouldering remains of which 
still strike the beholder with reveréntiakawe, Was founded by Arnold, rp 
of St. Andrews, about the year 116%.‘ It was 160 years in byiilding, ai 
stood entire 240 years, till in-June #559 it was demolished “by a lawless 
mob, instigatedto the pious labor by the sublime eloquence of John Knox, 
displaying in a sermon preached at @pail,,in the neighbourhood of St. An- 
drews, the whorédom an@ blind idolatry of the holy catholic church gh 
mother of saints. This cathedral was built in the form of a cros + 9 di: 
mensions were 370 feet in tWA ‘the breadth, within the ‘wall 05 fe 
The appeartihce of the whole’ when entire’ rrust hayé’ been «gran 
lofty cupola and corresponding. pinnacles, ‘its vast roof covere 
pen copper, and the clegant 4nd magnificegs structyte of all its parts cam: 
not fail‘of ‘striking the beholder ‘with réverefftial awe and pleatling terror. 
The-venerable remains of tWis edifice,”’ the subject of the frontispiece § 
this volume, * will, in’ a’ very few years, be ‘levelled with the dust, 
texture ofthe st ies being yery soft and susceptible, of decomposition by 
the atmosphere. Fhe south wall of the nave is pretty Sot 2M is 
east gable, with its pinndelés; the west gable hasteuffered much, - t one 
of its ‘pinnacles is'almost entire, arid its appearance is highly piétu regi 

Mr. Campbell then’ notices the’ University, adimi fos the Hteaibg is 
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seminary and the consequent* advantages it enjoys. After soso ar 
tions on the present state, trade, and oopelilion of the Gity"c .*- - 
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drews, he returns by way of Kirkaldy, Kingiorn, and Queen’s Ferry, to 
Edinburgh. a Nis eae e 

Dianybirsle, the seat of the Earl of Moray, near the village of Aberdour, 
gives our author an opportunity of introducing a ballad distinguished by 
the simplicity characteristic of that species of Scottish composition, and 
the historical incident which it records. 


Ye Highlands and ye Lawlands!. He was a bra gallant, 


‘0 where hae.ye bene? An he play’d at the ba; 
ey hae slain the Earl of Moray, An the bonny Earl 0’ Moray 
Mee laid hig on the grene. © « Was the flower of them a’. an.” 
,? i ey hae slain, &c. ; - ” Ait the, &e. 
P wae be to thee Huntly ! #PHewas a bra gallant, 
wherefore did ye sae ? An he'play’d at the gluve 7 
' [bade you bring him wit you: An the boggy Earl o’ Moray @» — 
But forbade yot hil to slay. , O! he was the Queenjs luve. , 
ex * ; wS® Ya bade, &c. + «. An the, &e, 
_ He was a bra gallant,” “ QO! Jang will his lady 
Awhe rid at the,ring, .@ Look @ftr Castle Down, 
An the bonny Earlo’ Moray!  » Era she see the Earl 0} 
0! he might hae been a king. Corti? sounding thro’ the town. 
, ' An the, &c. : $ » oe *¢ Ere she, &&c,’”. 


The event commemorated in the above ballad,’ unmasks the charagter 
the sanguinary tyrant, of the midnight assassin, in the mild and pacific, be- 
cause dastardly monarch, by whose com the infamous deed was per- 


 petrated. ‘T'he following is our author’s account of it. > 


“ James, Earl of Momy, one of the most elegant and accomplished of 
the nobles at the court of ofr Sixth James, was the subject of this lamen- _ 
tition. His having attra¢ted the particular notice of the ggken (Anne of 

Denmark) created in the mind of the king the keen emotions of jealousy 
ad revenge; and. George, Earl of Huntly, was charged with the Borrid 
— of dispatching the queen’s favorite. .This was put in execu- 

on the night of the 2h of February, 1592. oo Bic 3 
|’ TheEarl of Moray was at his family residence of birsle, with- 
out the slightest suspicion ofthe fage tlien impending. .*Huntly,- with a 
band of chosen men, favored by the darkness of the night, surrounded the 
castle, which he instantly set on fice. Moray, in the uunost amazement,’ 
kaew not what to think, nor how. to conduct himself, havingybut few atten" 
dants at hand and the whole raclipn ns in flames; he, nevertheless, put. 
on his armour with intention to. seli his life as gear as possible. A noble. 
tait of magnanimity worthy of records was, at? thiscritical juncture, dis- 
played Wy one Patrick Dunbar, sheriff of Wurtgy who peremptorily opposed. 
grted s executing his rash design.”’ ‘I a go” said Dunfr,  * out of 
‘the gate before your lordship, The assailant¥ will ,mistake me for you, 

_ inl favored by,the darkness of the night,ryoumay escape. F ollow, th®n 

’ my lord, ‘let the event be a: it may.’ The gallant Dunbar rushed 
forth, and throwing himself ammidst the enemyyfell covered with wounds.: 
Man while, Moray-had escaped, and sat down among the rocks on the sea 

, safe, as he thought, from the swords of the assassins; but # sooner 

he gained this retreat than an accident led to his dise@very. A silken 

cord, appended to the breast plate of his helmet, liad caught fire unknown 
to him ;"and in their search, Huntly’s men were drawn to the spot bythe. - 
parting appearance which it made. They seized the earl, trampled him, 
under fodt, transfixed him, with their ss = and returned to their leader,’ 
«tulting in the murderous deed. In order to keep up a shew of jpstiens 
. ‘ a ; PA ® untly 
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Huntly was thrown into Blackness Castle, on the opposite ‘side of ‘the 
Forth; but. the earl ‘ wes villing to abyde ane tryal, saying, yat he did 
nothing but by hes majesties commission, and sua ves nather airt nor pairt 
of ye murther.”’* . ria . 
n treating of the town of Kirkaldy, Mr. Campbell presents a biogra- 
phical sketch of the celebrated author of “ the Wealth of Nationg,” and 
of other eminent men, from that town and neighbourhood... . 4... . 
Were the author a native of the southern shores of the: Tweed, his its * 


vestigation of the causes of the low state,of the Scottish fisheries, re 


perhaps, have been imputed to the narrow spirit of natigpal preju 
hat his:countrymen deserve the severe cefisure passed upon hs ‘ 


therefore be admitted with less hesitation. —_. : 
** What lies,”” he says, ‘* as‘an eternal weight on our neglected fisherig 
and is, perhaps, not Jess fatal than the reasons before mentioned, tothe 
revival, is a debilitated spifit of enterprise. “Our southern neighbors dem 
ten or fifteen thousand founds a tolerable capital to begfh tile wokld with’; 
we, however, relinquish the busy scene with a sum fat s Da amount, 
“¢ This propensity is founded in that bias which our. early associations take 
from principles inculcated im the nursery, and in the conversation of de. 
cayed gentlefolks and old maiden aunts," Yes, to our eternal reproach, even s 
at this day, in this advanced perigd of. civil society, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, though impoverty and almost want, .the ridiculous 
notion that application to business contaminatés the pure stream of patri- 
\sian blood, still obtains, in too great ‘measure, north of the Tweed, Hence 
that predilection for the profession of arms as more honorable and exalted, 
while the lower employments of life are left to those,who delight in the 
calm pursuits of industry and ingenuity, the best means to insure the sub- 
stantial wealth, the ease and true independence of a nation. . Long, long 
will it be ere fifty, nay, even five thousand ‘pounds, will be Sported as 
capital by anyeof ‘our sprigs of fashion, or the fungi that have vegetated 
from the ancient and decayed trunks of our Scotish nobility! No, our , 
sou neighbors, emulating the indefatigable industry of: the Dutch, 
roused by a spirit of speculation, will come and teach us how to throw the 
net and drop baited fish-hook, while we, ptesséd by our’ necessities; 
shall beeome “ti pilots, the protectors of their tradejand the défenders of ( 
’ their rights and privileges, ready fo fight their battles by sea and land.” 
The principal part of this volume is devoted to the oe Os Edinburgh. 
The author points out its remarkable structures, with the: iking 
historical transaétions connected with each. The theatre furnishes an occw 
sion for presenting ‘an interesting optlin® of the rise and progress'of the. 
drama, north of the ‘Hweed. Presbyterian’ rigidity and  ecelesiastical 
tyranny long deprived ouf northern neighbors of this species of’ rations 
entertainment, and by the ag reader it will scarcely be credited, that 
‘so late as tHe year 1737, an att was ‘passed prohibiting theatrical amuse; . 
ments in Scotland. wrk ik OSS he Pg 
intolerant spirit of the Scotish Presbyterian church appears under 
various forms throughout these volumes, accounts in of t measure, 
for the little progress made ‘by the Scotch “before the mi the last 
century, in the ¢ egant arts and refined pursuits, which tend to humanige 
the min@; to polish the manners, and to alleviate the ills unavoidably at- 
tendant on life. “On this subje& our author - 3 & ‘ea 
** Soon after the Presbyterian form of church government, was grafted 
on the tree of civil establishment, popery being vanquished, and epiicopscy 
laid low, the rigid austerity assumed by the church trrwnphant, gave a sombre 
hue t6 every thing within the circle to which the shadowof ‘thit oe 
in this .holy:of'h 
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were filled with abhorrence of all manner of entertainments; whether inno- 
cent or otherwise. ‘Their congregations. of course were. ingpired .with a 
lively dislike of the world, the flesh, and. the devil. Moreover,ias tney 
came to the knowiedge, by means of repeated trials and burnings for.witch- 
craft, that Satan was fond to excess of fiddling, piping, and dancing, they 
deemed it worse than blasphemy to go toa little innocent ho}; or to stage 
plays; the very service in ‘which Au/d Hornie delighted’ most.?""" © "' 
Amongst the other subjects of which the author treats in’the latt rt 
of the volume, the principal are: an account: of the University of Edin- 
burgh, with'a sketch of the origin, rise and celebrity of that seminary, in- 
ulin an account of the Edinburgh school of medicine; the histgry of 
painting in Scotland, from, the first essays of that art to the close of the 
cighteenth century; a description of the country and remarkable, edifices 
found Edinburgh, and a comparative view of society and Pera the 
beginning, the middle, and close of the eighteenth’ century, together 
with a'slight retrospect of the state of literature during that period, in the 
Scottish metropolis. “A supplement of additional notes on various subjects 
contained in the work is annexed. pk ot 
To this second volume. is added an alphabetical index, and to,each is pre- 
fixed a long list of errata, the author’s distant residence having prevented 
him from correcting the sheets previous to ‘their being committed to the 
ress. dois 
We shall now take our leave of this produétion, which we have given 
somewhat more in detail to our readers than is usual with us; becduse the 
author appears well acquainted with the subject, and imparts correct infor- 
mation. Although the work possesses much extérior decoration; it has 
received no embellishment from the art of composition, which the writer 
has either never understood, or haughtily disdained ; for our parts.we con 
gider the ornament of language superior to every other recommendation 


excepting fidelity in the narration of facts, and utility in the selection of 
materials. 


s 


The Metrical Miscellany, consisting chiefly of Poems hitherto unpublished. 800. 204 pe 


IN a short advertisement prefixed to this miscellany, the public is in- 
formed that no poem hitherto confined to manuscript, has been inserted 
init without the concurrence of the respective writers, whose)names;'when 
the editor has obtained permission to make them public, :are: affixed to 
their poems in the table of contents. 

By a perusal of the volume the readers will perceive that many: of these 
— are already well known : we'shall select the two following by Mrs. 


iddell, whose contributions form, by no means, the least pleasing part of 
the contents of this collection. ee gat: 


ih ‘ id 
THE COMPLAINT. A Ballad...» 


‘© REST, rest, dear babe, in balmy sleep reposing, ” pong 

No care, no sorrow moves thy tranquil breast ; at 
Rest, till the dawn thy gentle eyes unclosing; 

Shall wake thy smile in which alone I’m blest. 


‘* Hush theey sweet babe! let nought disturb thy slumbers, 
+ mother, fondly o’er thy cradle hung, + aie TD , 
‘hus'framnes for thee the soothing, fav’rite numbers; *'| * 
For thee her vigils thus beguiles with sung... .. +: ? 


‘* Alas! my child, for thee no father’s bosom 
Throbs to soft sympathy and fond alarm ; 
No shelt’ring arm proteéts thy tender blossom, 
And skreens its weakness from hife's:-gath’ring ‘storm. 
“Vol. “3K In 
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<¢ In vain with tears and suppliant accents blended, 
His infaiit seeks its sacred rights to claim; 


Tho’ truth‘and honor for those claims contended," 
Honor and truth—to him—are but a name. 


‘* Vainly to him this faithful heart appealing, 
With passion’s tend’ rest, truest flame still warms, - 
Urges those oft-pledg’d vows, each gen’rous feeling, 
’ ‘Tho’ now.forgot—which gave me tohisarms. 


«‘ How can he thus forego the soft relations 
That bind with mutual ties his soul to me ! 
' > How can he lose those ever dear sensations 
Which swell to rapture as | gaze on thee! 


§ Oft o’er thy lovely form while pensive musing, 
His smile, his features, with delight | trace, 

Each painful thought in melting fondness losing, 
I clasp his image in my child’s wnleehe : 


" $€°O' may that Pow’r who hears my sad lamenting, 

“nd guards my nurseling with a parent’s eye, . 
Restore his Leirt at nature’s voice relenting, 

‘o faith’s firm bonds and love’s forgiving sigh. 


«* Sleep on, dear babe, no thoughts like these oppress thee, 
Aild innocence thy peaceful temples crowns; ¢ 

_ Ne anxious doubts, no keen regrets distress thee, i 
No brooding care around thy cradle frowns. : Mad 


«¢° Those tranquil looks suspend thy mother’s anguish, 
Those artless smiles her drooping heart sustain; ===" 
ViGim of broken vows tho’ doom’d to languish, 
She lives in thee to peace and hope again.”’ 


CARLOS and ADELINE. 4 Ballad. 


Young Carlos was handsome, young Carlos was brave 

And manly and gen’rous his heart ; * . 
Tho’ train’d to subdue the proud:ocean’s wild wave, 
A more polish’d demeanor no court ever gave, : 

\ More refin’d yet devoid of all art. 


Nor had Adeline long the young hero survey’d, 
Ere her bosom his merit approv’d ; 
The dark curling locks o’er ihe forehéad display ’d, 
The smiles, as with fondness his soul they pourtray’d. 
Ah! who could have gaz’d on, unmév’d. © 


Not less the mild beauties she gave to his view 
Conspir’d toenamour the youth; = 
*T was not for the melting eye’s languishing blue, ‘ 
Or the dimpled cheek sparkling with health’s rosy hue, 
He priz’d her for kindness and truth, — 


With erdor he pleaded, nor Adeline sought 
The passion she feltto.control; 
In senseless coquetry unpractis’d, untaught, 
Candor beam’d in her looks as it reign’d in her thought, 
And reveal’d each fond. wish of her soul. © ‘prieee 
‘ : 
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Five months wing’d with rapture flew swiftly away, 

Five months—’twas a heav’n they, bestow'd! — 
Each morn rose with joy, with delight clos’d.cach day,.,;... | 
Love bade his bright torch its full Justredisplay,. » ©. = 

And pleasure’s rich cup overflow’d.. 


Our short dreams of bliss with just transport we prize, . 

But we strive to arrest them in vain; d att of 
Carlos kiss’d the bright tears from fair Adcline’s eyes, ......’; 
The shrill blasts of war bade him stifle his sighs,,...; , 

And once more brave, the turbulent: maine 6} cs: g 
Sad and careful the days, cold and joyless-the nights); i. .; « 

To be languish’d in absence away ; Oo pg wi aia 
But the cause of his country to glory invites, 

Nor might Carlos decline the defence of her rights 

Or love sue a longer delay. 


By Medway’s fair banks pensive Adeline stray’d, 
Her heart torn with ceaseless alarms; 

She chid the slow hours his retarn, that delay’d ;. , 

Oh! vainly that hour dost thou look for, sad maid, 
That should give him once more to.thy arms. 


With viétory oft had his valor been crown’d, 
* Till fatal at length rose a day, ; 
When numbers o’erpow’ring his vessel surround, * bia: 
And wounded, and'bleeding, brave Carlos was found ~“* 
On the deck, where half lifeless he lay. NOX 


He raised his pale form when Antonio he ¢y’d. 
* And oh! my loy'd friend when I’m gone, 

To my Adeline send this dear token’ he.cry’d, 

* The braid, her last gift, round my arm which she ty’d 
And say my last throb was her own,’ 


But heav’ns! what was Adeline’s anguish, to view © ~ 
That bracelet, discolor’d with gore; 

Full quickly the heart-rending tidings she knew 

And rumor proclaim'‘d it too fatally true,, 
Her Carlos existed no more. 


Detesting the light, yet poor Adeline: strove 
With calmness her woes to sustain; . 
For her bosom had nourish’d a pledge of their love, 
And her half-broken heart vamly panted to prove . 
Affection’s fond ties once again. 
She linger’d in silent despair, till that hour 
Which gave her young son tothe light; 
But the parent-stem droop’d with the weight of the flow’r, 
And grief’s canker-worm, with its slow-working pow’r, 
Untimely consign’d her to night. eee ae 
Yet unconscious the:babe seens*d:her sorrows to chide, 
As its smile ht her: half-closing ; 
Thro’ that smile: dhe her Carlos’ lov'd features descry'd, | 
With a mother’s fond. witha mother’s-fond pride, 
She blest it and breath’d her last'sigh.: 


aKa. 
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Then in peace her mild spirit dissolv’d its frail bands, a 
To mix with her Carlos once more: 


And where’ Medway’s full stream bathes the bright yellow sarids, 


| And the grey, mournful willow its foliage expands, T 

Her tomb rises, lone, on the shore. | . not { 

Now thow ‘know’ st the sad tale, pious'stranger, if e’er. ‘ ‘ 
Round thy heart gentle pity could twine : - 

Let these true lovers’ sotrows thy sympathy share, 9 

Give a tear to their fate, ‘to their spirits a pray’r, forn 

So may Heav’n look with mercy on thine. pi 

Travels in the Giimea. ° A history of the Embassy from Petersbure to Constane its ¢ 

tinople in 1793, including theirjourney through'Krementschuk, Oczakow, Wa- of it 

lachia, and Moldavia, with their reception at the Court of Selim the Third. By oth 

a Secretary to the Russian Embassy. 8v0. 393 p.' vin 

THIS narrative was originally written in the German language. A trang. - 

lation.of it was published at Paris, from which the volume before us is exe- oft 


cuted. However little we approve of this circuitous method of submitting 
to a British public the productions of foreign literature, yet, in the present in- 
stance, it is in some measure justifiable. The original’ was s¢arcely more 
than a dry journal of the author’s progress, composed from very superficial 
observation. ‘The French translator supplied what, jn, our opinion, forms 
the most curious and instrudtive part of the volume, the detatls on the man- 
ners, customs, and government of Moldavia, Walachia, and Bulgaria; 
countries, even at.this day, but little known. sa 

The young traveller set off from Vienna, traversed Gallicia and Buk- 
owina, and arrived at Jassy immediately after the conclusion of the peace 
by the plenipotentiaries of the Russian and Ottoman Courts. \ Here lie wit- 
nessed the splendid rejoicings occasioned by that event, and the funeral ho- 
nors paid to prince Potemkin. After staying some time in that: town, he 
proceeded on his journey to the Crimea, and crossing’ the desarts: inhabited 
by the Zaporogian Cossaks between Bender: and Oczakow, ‘he atrived at 
Cherson. This town, built within the -last fifteen years, is-situated on the 
banks of the Dnieper. ts port is capable of containing a great number of 
vessels. ‘The streets are capacious and regular, and the town is ornamented 
with numerous squares. Over each of the town-gutes are sculptured the 
Russian arms, and, among various inscriptions underneath, is the following : 
This is the road that leadsto Byzantium. 

The position of this town is extremély favorable to commerce; but its en- 
virons are sandy and absolutely barren for a league ‘in every diré€tion, so 
that the inhabitants are obliged to: procure all their: provisions ftom Poland 
and the Ukraine. ‘The climate is unhealthy, epidemical diseases being pi | 
frequent. Proceeding farther into the country, the scene chatiges ; well 
cultivated gardens, delicious vineyards, many handsome country-bouses 
meet the eye. are: 

Our traveller next visited Sympheropol, the ‘residence of the governor of 
the Crimea, who kindly furnished him with every facility for exploring this 
interesting country, and making himself acquainted with the mannefs of its 
inhabitants. ** The Tartars,” says Our author, ** have some difficulty toaccus- 
tom themselves to European manneis, and:to:the new dominion of thé Rus- 
sians,notwithstanding the continual and soothing attentions and kindness of 
the governor, who thus endeavoursto render his authority easy to them, ‘Every 
village is governed by: its :mursa, or chief, whom: it has the right of cléCting. 
‘he mursa pronounces upon.ali controversies that: arise.in, the. effaits of his 
cistri&. The majority of the inhabitants ddopt the Turkish manner of living, 
and it very rarely happens that they apply themselves to learning the Regs 
language with any accuracy. In respeét to what concerns their os ° 
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{have had opportunities of remarking frequently among them traits of ‘sub- 
jime generosity and mildness, a noble and truly patriarchal simplicity, and 


an eagerness of hospitality that deserves the br ne commendation.””" 
y known, even by name, Can- 


The description of Sewastopol, a city scar 
not fail to interest the reader. As 
«“ The port of Sewastopol, which may, in time, become one of the finest 
inEurope, is formed by two large bays capable of containing more than'a - 

hundred vessels. iach is situated in the Gat the double inclosure 
formed by the port. is place, at present in its i rains something 
every diy peroeptibity towards its deiehae and sgeraniticelicct. Plans a 
in agitation for erecting houses in every direction, and there is no doubt of 
its obtaining’ a distinguished rank among towns of the second order. ‘A p 
ofit, like Naples, is situated on mountains that surround the port, and the 
other part, at the foot of these mountains, which in general are coveréd with 
vines, gardens, and pleasure-houses.” — b e5t ob aS 
Having visited Baktschiserai, the ancient residence of the Khans of the 
Crimea, and viewed the ruins of the Genoese establishments on the shores 
ofthe sea of Azof, he made an excursion to the mountain of Tscherderak, the 
highest in the peninsula. The snows that lodge in the ‘cavities and abysses 
of this mountain give birth to the river Salgir, and other subordi an 
On'this subject we meet with the following wet eek ge 2 ‘* The water 
{produced by the melting of the siow,) isextremely cold, and so Amp 
thet, notwithstanding “a depth of seventy fathoms, the sound of a pitce of 
tioney being thrown in and reaching the bottom, is distia@tly heard.”” “We 
are unable to ascertain whether thisis the author’s absurdity ; ‘but we can= 
not forbear observing, that if a siniple translation is eenehaty considered to 
love the spirit ofthe original, it cannot be very surprising that a compound 
translation should, in matiy instances, lose the sense. . #20 
Passing over the author’s insignificant details of his journey to Petersburg, 
of the march of the embassy from that’ city to Constantinople, the rece 
tion and entertainments given by the Russian and other embassadors, ‘and by 
the’principal officers of the ‘T'urkish governments ; together with his super- 
ficial description of Constantinople and its environs; we shall seleé a fe 
extraéts illustrative Of the present state of some of the provinces thrdugh 
which our traveller passed on his return to the Russian capital. “" =~ 
After a slight notice of the ancient history of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
he continues: ‘The Turks, become the protectors and'sovereign lords of — 
these provinces, contented themselves with exacting a certain tribute from 
them, leaving them ‘the liberty of electing their princes and their boyards. 
The Greek religion, which had been here propagated ‘by the monks at the 
tpocha of the schism, became, from that time, the established religion, con-. 
sequently, the bishops and monks soon became its real sovereigns.’ The 


. towns, the villages, and almost all the lands of: thesé provinces, were the 


property of the priests and monasteries. ‘ie Turks, content with the tri- 
bute and submission of these religious usurpers, sufféred them to’enjoy 
peaceably these advantages, The reign of the Greek fatnilies in this coun- 
tty began in the person of the celebrated physician Maurocordato. ' ‘“Hé 
was made prince of Moldavia, and from that time, his family have always 
ttigned over this province or Walachia till the last ‘wars between the Rus+ 
tians and Turks. ‘The families of Cantemir, Blancovan, Gika, have held 
the same rank, ‘but in general-neither of those families: have more claim’ to 
these two ‘principalities that’ a rich merchant, or, Christian Greck artisan, 
who has the power to give a sufficient sum of monty ‘to the'grand ‘vizit ot 
the'reis effendi’to’ purchase the dignity of hospodar. °° ° se 
“Moldavia, which is contiguous to Walachia, is neatly of the same ex- 
tent, both in length and breadth, hoor ey ty leagues fong'and gna | 
wide. It is divided into upper’and lower Moldavia.” ‘The upper, which 
; joins 
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joins Transylvania, . is filled with mountains; the lower, situated towanis 
the Ukraine, Bessarabia, and the Danubé; presents a Continuation of plains 
that occasions a, difference in the climate,.. It is colder. and more wholesom 
in the mountainous part than. in the plains, in which very. violent win 
frequently prevail. The air, in general, does not possess that elasticity y 
characterizes the western provinces of Europe. This is very. manifestiin the 
melancholy temper and inertness of the inhabitants, . Thowgh cpidemical 
disorders are not common in this country; it is si pao t find among them 
a person having attained the age of sixty years: ‘The soil of the plains; 
valleys is commonly composed of a clayey black-looking earth, very favos, 
able to all sorts of grain, particulatly to wheat, which yields here o ye 
plentiful harvest. The. wine produced in the environs of Potnar, a 
town. in the distriét of blarlaw, is, without. contradiGtion, the most: xbe 
leat, aN. generous wine in Europe, even surpassing in quality. the. bee 
okay. . : ‘asthe See 
“6 Moldavia and Wallachia, as well as all the rest.of the Ottomari empire, 
possess no written or printed laws ; all their affairs ate judged according tp 
the interest or caprice of the prince, or the intrigues of his ministers.. Wik 
ever. hagthe means of giving the most considerable sum, is sure to geim his 






ing is so Common as to see one trial recomttienced ten timesgnder 
the same prince, or under his successor, Let Rousseau then again tellus 
that barbarous. nations, possessing no laws, are in.a better condition than 
those who live under a regular government. He shiould be desired to-go 
and reside one year in the forests of Moldavia. se he 

** Haughtiness and pride appear to be born with the Moldavian. Ifke 
happens to have a good horse and excellent arms, he believes himself the first 


of men ; and, during his paroxysm of vanity, he would declare war against 


the most formidable potentate of the universe. The Moldavian, in ge 
is audacious, daring, and quartelsome, but he is appeased with. the same fap 
cility as he is offended. » tie ae 
“The Moldavians are not only unaddited to the sciences, but they. even 
hate every thing which any way relates to them, and are ignorant even of 
the name of the fine arts and belles lettres.. They believe that science destroys 
the exercise of reason ; and, when they speak of a learned person, they sey, 
that the confusion of subjects he has assembled in his mind has.regdered him 
insane. Study, add they, is only suitable for priests: itjis not necessary for 
a layman to know any thing more than to read and write, .to sign his name, 
or make a memorandum if his ox, his horse, or sheep be black,or white; 
all other knowledge is superfluous. ary 
‘* The Moldavian and Walachian women are, in general, tolerably hand» 
sotne. They have a fair complexion, but are, for the most part, pale, 
Very few of them have light hair, but a great number have light-brown hair 
and black eyes, fringed with long eye-lashes, and full of fire and ge | 
The dress of the wealthy women.is a kind of long gown without. fok 
witch hangs on the body, and is fastened with a belt under. the breast,..so..as 
to exhibit that charming appendant of female beauty with every advantage 
to the curious eye of beholders, It is considered a breach of the rules of 
decency for a married woman or widow to suffer her hair to ‘be, seen;,and 
it would be the greatest affront that could be offered to her to uncover her 
head in public. The young girls, on the contrary, would consider it dite 
honorable to cover their heads even with a simple veil, intending by this to 
give a high idea of their virtue and chastity. oe 
“If, through a well understood policy, the two provinces of Walachis 
and Moldavia were to become subjeét to some considerable .neighb 
power, it would be easy to foresee and explain by what’ means the cout 
might become one of the finest in Europe. The colonies sent thither v 
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‘whom he thought deserving of credit... rey sD 
- Under the article Extraordinary Animals, he relates that a-child: having 


DiGtionary of the Wonders of Nature. 439 
pave no cause to appreliend the same inconveniences and misfortunesas have 
pen experienced by those of Astracan, and might likewise avoid the incon 
yenieices to which the establishments of the Bannat ‘of Temeswar have 
teen subjected, by being more judicious in the choice of the lands to'be fix- 
a2 on for their habitation. In this view, the tra&ts of ‘Walachia and Molda- 
yia on the Danube are the most favorable, and the climate itself the most sa- 
lytary Of any to be met with, Nothing more would be'necessary than: to 
drain the lands and to’ carry off the ftagnant ‘waters, in order to purify the 
amosphere and rendef the soil more proper for cultivation.’ The opening the 
mines and clearing the woods, the tilling the grounds, and ‘cultivating vines 
aid fruit-trees in amore skilful manner, would be’ objeés which, in the 
gact'of a few years, might enrich 200,000 indigent families, who are at 
t condemned to'idleness and want, and bting into the coffers of the 
fovereign more than sixty millions of livres. The nature of the soil of the 
plains and hills exhibits ‘in general'such favorable properties, that plantations . 
might almost any where and indiscriminately be formed-of rice, tobacco, or 
sugar ; productions that’are foreign to our continent, and: singularly :calcu- 
lated to succeed in this soil. ‘The desert,’ which extends from Jassy to the 
Dniester, and to the frontier of Podlakia, ina space of twenty leagues'in 
breath and thirty in length, offers one of the best soils that: it is ible to 
meet with for the cultivation of barley, wheat, and’orchards. ‘There isnot 
usingle tree.in all this space, but the land is covered with high verdant grass, 
which every where announces the abundance of productive salts with which 
itis impregnated. ‘This land is undulated on all ‘sidesby ‘an’ infinity of 
small hills, with ¥prings of water at» every step. Nothing could ‘be easier 
than to plant orchards in it, or even woods, either of which would succeed 
extremely well. pati : ’ 

“ In another respecl these two provinces offer a new branch’ ofcommerce 
tothe other nations of Harope. Bounded’ by the Dniester and'the Danube, 
both of which flow into the Black Sea, their ports receive ships from the 
Mediterranean, which can arrive in three days from the Bosphorus to Galatz 
ad Brailow. “The ships of Bavaria, Austria, and Hungary, might all in a 
thort time be received there. Hitherto no commerce has been attempted in 
these parts by foreigners with the Walachians and Moldavians ; the Greeks 
gad the Turks are the only nations who, at the present time, have any con~ 
‘ems with them, and the enterprizes of these have been so feeble and lan- 
guid, that the adyantages which have resulted from. them have been almost 
nothing in comparison with those which might easily be realized.” 

The French. translator, M. Delamarre, intended to have annexed to this 
work a map of the countries traversed by the embassy, from that of Mol- 
davia by Bauer, the Ottoman empire by Zannoni, and the Crimea by Kins- 
berg; and it is to be regretted that he could not accomplish this design.’ - 





Analytical Sketches of new French Publications. 
Difionnaire des Merveilles de la Nature, 8c. Diétionary of the Wonders: of 
Nature, by A. J. $, D.' Professor’ of Physic at Bourges, 3 vols. 8vo. 
‘ 515 p- each. : ; : . at ; ‘ : 
AA_N eminent physician (Sigaud de Lafond). after forty years’ practice 
‘ft itnaphind that the’ jpotlic might be amused with a colleétion of the 
“Most: extraordinary circumstancés which he found dispersed in authots 


founda dog, of ay ordinary figure. and of moderate size, which uttered 


®iunds that he' thought’ resembled German words, he took it into his head 
(P teach him to speak.- Flaving ao-better employment, the master devoted - 
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all his time to it; and at the end of some years the dog could ’ Ka 
about thirty words, amongst which were the words .tea, coffee, cl “ Inst 
assembly. It is to be observed that the dog was three years.old before he fm loa vi 
commenced his education. He only spoke like echo, pronouncing . the ,, size, V 
words after his master, and the repetition appeared involuntary and the effed like al 
of compulsion, although he was never ill treated. a tes the thi 
. Free of Japan, which cannot endure any moisture. The moment it is sary te 
wetted, it withers and dies unless a speedy remedy be applied. . If you wish calved 
to bring it again to life, it must be cut down close-to the root, dried in the the mre 
sun, and transplanted toa very dry soil. iain lively, 
In the article, extraordinary conformation, M, de Lafond speaks. of the ex. the.w: 
traordinary conformations remarked in the human species. These are-ob, Un 
served of a similar nature and equally diversified in the different classes. of land’s 
animals. He remarks, that there are monsters by. excess, others through He w 
defects, and.others through derangement of the parts. a1 mt, moth 
Monsters by ercess... ‘The wife of Jean.Gourdin, wood-cutter, living at work 
Cigney, one of the suburbs of St. Dizier, was delivered, on 7 June, 1771, at ounce 
the end of about seven months, of a monstrous child, weighing ‘five for a 
pounds, and being fourteen inches in length. This child, says Marisy, phy- a she 
sician of St. Dizier, had two perfeé& heads. Each of them had two eyes, two that. 
ears, and was hairy down to the eye-brows, ‘The mouth of the head on H 
the right side had three teeth in the upper jaw, with a hare’s lip, whilst the nt 
lower jaw contained only one. mers speal 
A similar instance occurs in Tulpirus, with this difference, that Tulpi. his 
yus’s monster was joined by.the two heads, that its feet were turned inwards, T 
and that the two arms were joined together behind its back down to the “ai 
wrists. a oa 
In the month of December, 1664, near the city of Salisbury, a woman arn 
who had been brought to bed of a daughter, was an hour after delivered of twe 
another female child, having two heads diametrically opposite, four arms, 3 
four hands, one body, and two legs. This monster, which lived about two § 
days, took nourishment at both mouths, and evacuated in the usual mannes, to 
In 1702 were born at Brest, two female children, joined. together. at the ai 
breast from below the paps, which were very perfec in, both, to the common be 
navel. They had between them but one heart, one liver, one spleen; but ii 
-each had two kidneys and all the parts of generation. They were each bap- 
tized individually, and both died soon after. . : Size bs 
In the second volume the article of extraordinary fecundity, contains some ee 
singular yet well authenticated facts. Jj 
“Mary Anne Collin, thirty-nine years old, of the parish of St. Remy; was Me 
delivered, on 22d of April, 1776, at the commencement of the sixth month f 
of her pregnancy, of five living and perfect female children, according @ tn 
the report of the surgeon of the village, who was an eye-witness of the cir- Ps 
_Cumstance. There was but one placenta for the five children, all of whom : 






weighed.a pound each, excepting one that wanted an ounce. They exadly 
resembled each other. They all received baptism, but in returning from the 
church, they died one after another in the space of an hour. The mioil 
recovered. Her sister, married to a stone-cutter of the same parish, was de- 
livered in July, 1760, in the eighth month of her pregnancy of three éail- 
dren, a boy and twogirls. = dy Bh 
In the-Justinian Code, we read of a.woman having four ‘girls ata 
Some historians relate, that in the Peloponnesus a, woman. was five tim 
livered of four children ata birth, and that several women in Egypt have had 
as many as.seven children at a time. ones oft Si 
The Bishop of Scez assured the Academy, that a maz in:his doce 
whom he knew, at the age of eighty years had married a woman,of ; 
three, pregnant by him, and who at the proper time was bropght tal 
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boy. The patriarchal age lias. returned in this diocese, said the historian to 
the Academy ‘in his relation of thisfat. __ 

Instances of fecundity equally surprizing may be found amongst animals. 
Joa village thtee. miles from Rimini, a white cow; six years old, of tolerable 

 gizé, which had calved twice before, and had each time a single bull-calf, 

like all cloven-footed animals, ate in an extraordinary manner before calving 
the third time, and had encteased in bulk to such a degree that it was neces 
saty to lift her.upon her, legs. At length, on the 23d February, 1767, she 
calved a bull-calf, three hours after a second, in five hours more a third, and 
the next morning a cow-calf. These were all of the usual size, all very 
lively, healthy, and equally robust ; but the second died in consequence of 
the want of proper attention. 

Under the article dwarft, the author gives the history of the King of. Po- 
hnd’s, known by the name of Bebé, but whose real. name was Nicolas Ferry. 
He was born at Plaisnes, in the department of the Vosges. His father and 
mother were well made, notwithstanding which, when he came into the 
world he was only eight or nine inches in length, and weighed but twelve 
ounces. He was,, besides, extremely delicate... A wooden shoe served him 
foracradle. His mouth was so small that he coiild nevér suck his mother ; 
ashe-goat was obliged to supply her place. He had no other nurse than 
that animal, which seemed to entertain an‘affection for him. 

He had thé small-pox. at six months, and the goat’s-milk was his onl 
nourishment, his only medicine. When eighteen months old he began'to 
speak; at two years he walked almost without assistance. It wasthen that 
his first shoes were made, which were eighteen lines in length. 

The homely fare of the peasantry of the Vosges, as pulse, bacon, potatoes, 
was that of his childhood till he was six years old. In that period he was 
afflicted with several severe illnesses, which he fortunately overcame. When 
arrived at five years of age, he had not attained’a greater height than 
twenty-two inches, and this singularity was the occasion of his good for- 
tune. ' : 

Stanislaus, King of Poland, heard of this extraordinary child, and desired 
to see him. He was sent for to Lunevilfe, where he soon became an inmate 
in the palace of that bendficent monarch.» Notwithstanding the attention 
bestowed on his education, it was impossible to discover in him either judg- 
ment or reason. ‘Till the age of fifteen Bebé had all his organs perfect, and 
his own diminutive figure possessed the most symmetrical proportions. He 
was then twenty-nine inches in height. At this age the signs of puberty be- 
gan to appear, but these efforts of nature were prejudicial tohim. Theage 
of manhood disturbed the former harmony, euervated ‘his already frail: and: 
weakly frame, impoverished his blood, and exhausted his. nerves... His: 
ene diminished, the spine of his back became curved, his head inclined, 

is legs wasted, one’of his shoulder-bénes projected; and his nose encreased 
in size, Bebé lost his cheerfulness, and became a valetudinarian, He, how- 
ever, grew four inches taller in the four succeeding years. ot 
_ Pierre Damlow, son of a Cossack of the regiment.of Lubin. His. father 
and mother, brothers and’ sisters, are of common stature; but he, though . 
thirty-three years old, is only about twenty-nine. inches. English measure. - 
is dwarf has no arms, his shoulders terminate in small fleshy stumps... His. 
tad is so closely joined to his shoulders. that, it is difficult to: put a finger 
betwixt them. Yet his figure is rather agreeable ; he wears large whiskers 
which reach almost to his ears. He 1s not. deficient to understanding,,, 
| jidgment, or memory. “He has ‘no. joints in, his knees,,the, legand thigh 
bones being continued in one piece to his. heels; his legs,.which have - 


. 


warcely any calves, bear no proportion to his body,, which,has 3 manly.ape 
pearance. Fic hae four snes ou each foot, allo them, are, bent back and twa 
wemoveable, He walks yery quick, but if he happens to fall, as he-has no 
Vou I A a ee ae 
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joints at his knees, he cannot rise again. He writes very expeditionsly 
with his left foot, and his writing is very legible either in Russian or Latin, | 
We should have many extraordinary things to relate, were We to tor 
upon @ multitude of other subjects contained in this work; but the above 
will bé sufficient to give some idea of this colleétion, which M. Sivaud dé 
Lafond has rendered interesting by his numerous researches. He frequently 

















quotes faéts for the truth of which he cannot pledge himself, but the authos th 

tities he mentions must be satisfactory to most readers., ‘ expe 

Voyage dans ta ciedecant Belgique.—Travels in Belgium, &c.—concluded Ton 

; from page 350. gai = 

WE have followed the author in his progress through the countries Gone it is 

posing the Austrian Netherlands, and through those of the Belgic Provin ut 
which remained subje& to the Spanish Crown, which afterwards devolves 


by right of succession to the Emperors of Germany, ‘and were finally, in 
1796, united to the territory of the French Republic. Best 
On this subjeé& M. Breton says: “* Namberless patmphfets and argu- 
ments have been written to demonstrate that the Rhme is the natural limit 
of France, and that the Germans ought in justice to yield all the countries 







extending to that beautiful river. i 
“« We (the French) might, by extending the same principle, remove ou 
frontiers to the heart of Holland, where the Rhine is lost in the midst of the 
sands, but logical reasoning and arguments, drawn from physical geography, 
‘were not the sole support of our pretensions ; for nothing would have pi 
vented the Germans from finding equally excellent reasons te seize upon. 
some of our provinces to render their possessions more compact, had not the. 
events of the war prevented the practicability of such an arrangement. © ~ 
*¢ Thus, exclusively of the seven Provinces of the Austrian Netherlands, 
they were obliged'to cede to us a vast extent of territory, estimated at 1930: 
square leagues, of which 180 were united:to the department of I’Ourtle. 
hus the superficies of the four new departments is little Jess ‘than 1 
square leagues, and the population js computed at 1,600,000 inhabitants.” 
The author next enumerates the portions of eleCtorates céded to France, 
and their division into four departments, That of La Sarre, to which the: 
direction of his journey naturally leads him, is likewise the first that ‘he de 
scribes. In treating of the city of Treves, the capital of this department; 
its most striking and magnificent objett, the metropolitan church; gives oo 
casion to the following observations : ® ; Wah Foe 
«« The stones employed in its construction are of such magnitude that the 
good people of this country affirm, that the devil only could have placed. 
them where they are; whilst to those who do not believe that the evil. 
spirit was compelled to labour at the construction of this religious edifice , 
by way of punishment, it is not less incomprehensible how this sapery 
temple could be erected, in an age when machines were far from” having ac 
‘quired that perfeétion which they possess at:present; when buiklers wert 
not directed, like our modern architeéts, by a correct knowledge of mecha. 
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nical powers. 
“fs ‘it trae, then, that patience sometimes makes up for the déficié 
inventive genius? In India the masons are unacquainted. with the art ¢ 
erecting scaffolds according to the height of the wall they are constructit 
they simply form a bank of earth, whieh they raise in proportion 
- work advances, and thus by means of the human atm raise immer 
to the tops of their edifices, and complete lofty structures, without 
course to pulleys, to levers, to those wonderful machines, 
encreasig the powers of man, facilitate the medns of dired 
combining the employment of them in. the most advantageous m 
After traversing the other cantons of the department of La Sai 
7. : 
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' qdiler explores in the same manner those of Mont-Tonnerre... Here. his 
| work acquires fresh interest. He sets off with that well authenticated -ob- 
servation, that the fertile countries adjacent to the Rhine produce considers, — 
| gbly more grain than is necessary for the consumption ; to examine to:what 
degree they should suffer restraints to be laid upon the exportation of grain ; 
“ Formerly this superabuimlant produce was transported upon the Rhine: 
to the adjacent towns of Germany, and even te Holland and England... This 
export trade brought into the country (the single department of Mont- 
Tonnerre) two millions (of livres) per annum. Since its union with the 
French Republic, this speculation being prohibited, the corn‘is conveyed 
into the interior of France, and the question remains to be decided, whether 
it is of more importanee to ensure abundance at home, or to draw over to 
usthe specie of foreign nations ?’’ ; ga ghae 
| | The author enters into some details on the different opinions expressed fog 
and against the free exportation of grain. “He, in particular, makes @ point 
_ @Fshewing the difficulties in which this problem, apparently downright 
gonsense, is enveloped ;» he exposes the obstacles which prevent the adoption 
of the English method of prohibiting exportation in bad years anden=  ° 
couraging it in favourable ones, ’ 
This dissertation is succeeded by reflections on the navigation of the 
Rhine and the restraints to which its commerce is subje@, and which are 
}. the more prejudicial, as by means of the Thalweg, the line of navigation 
which fixes the respective limits of France and Germany, a vessel sailing 
{tom the left bank turns off suddenly to the righty where she: finds a less 
| * ¥exatious system of administration. ‘ : eS. 
* The oppressive duties, adds M. Breton, have already cdsisiderably 
| diminished the commerce of the Rhine. “The, game thing has happened to 
this river as to the Meuse, The artifices of the treasury, which-so aug- 
mented the duties as almost to annihilate the navigation of that river, are on, 
the point of extending, in fhe same degree, their baneful influence to the 
| Rhine.. The merchants at length thought it preferable to trameport their 
| commodities by Jand.’’ ee 
We shall not-extend our-analysis of thie. work farther. What we 
have quoted from it will be sufficient to give an idea of it. The reader 
| will, no doubt, like to follow the traveller upon the former theatre of war, 
which no longer exiets, to visit, in his company; Mentz,-.one of the three 
cradles of the typographic art, Anderhach, remarkable for the volcanic ves- 
tives which surround it ; to examine the seven famous mountains-celebrated 
iy the annals of German chivalry; to admire the numerous shops of Burs 
theid, Aix-la-Chapelle, and’of so maay-other places, of which few escape 
» « the observation of the author: : 


Slatistique du Department des Basses Pyrénkes, &e. Statistical Account of the 
* Department of the Lower Pyrenees. By General Serviez, Prefect. 


This statistical description of the department of the Lower Pyrenees is of 
the greater importance, as it is well executed; aud till now the information 
was only to be found in the collection. of those printed by the order and 

‘ under the inspection of the minister of the interior, ri 
The author first presents the geography of this department, giving the 
| dtymology of its name; and the extent of country it comprizes. It is:-di- 
‘mided into four cantons, containihg a population of 355,573 inhabitants. 
The author, shews the’ number.in. each of the cantons, and thep passes to 
the description of them, and likewise of the principal towns. Se a 
~ What he says respecting the bad state of the roads claims the attention of - 
“the government. ‘The description of the rivers- is, interesting; abd, upon — 
the whole, this work, cannot fail -to add. to the accuracy of geographii- 
tal knowledge. : Binh obs, 
a 2° After 
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AAA Statistical Account of .the Lower Pyrenees. . 
After treating of the territory, of the vegetable and mineral productions, 














































M. Serviez, like a wise and enlightened statesman, presents his ideas on the ~ 
means of bringing agriculture to perfection, and of augmenting the crops, TI 
** Nature,”’ says he, ‘¢ like a tender mother, every where supplies ak gente 
ciency for the wants of her children; but it is likewise necessary to know inter 
how to encrease her fecundity.” One of the fitst methods proposed by the and | 
author, is the clearing of the Pont-long, an immense plain about twelve leagues pref 
m length, and one or one anda half broad, covered with heath and fern, and ’ 
belonging to the valley of Ossan, five leagues distant from it, and of which 
thirty-two communes enjoy theéuse. An example proves that this land ig 
susceptible of very beneficial cultivation. We are afterwards informed of Leb 
the plants and animals that may be reared in this department. “ 
Into the article on commérce, which is very well written, the ‘author, ‘ 
with great propriety, introduces mineral waters, on agcount of the strangeis 
they draw thither, and the increased circulation of specie, which they occas 
sion, ‘The manufactures of cotton and’ wool, the dyeing establishménits, wo! 
paper mills, and fur trade, likewise contribute to the same end, either by the wet 
exportation of commodities to Spain and Portugal, to the amount of lish 
about 250,000 francs, or of goods sent to Bordeaux or the circumjaceit this 
departments, the value of which is estimated at upwards of 480,000 francs, tio 
The author presents a few ideas of improvement in the system of cdne vee 
tributions, which; in their present state, are not exactly proportionate toths « Hi He 
produce of the earth and manufactures. 1 a Cit 
All that General Serviez advances on the means of giving activity to come. Ci 
merce, and promoting industry, is the result of profound thought. A foan * eq 
ef 500,000 francs payable at a stated period, the opening of a canal, long. ‘ pe 
ago projected, eleven myriametres in length, from the lake de Lourde to” 4 
the Adour, near Dax, by means of which river a communication would be an 
established: with the sea; the construction of another canal, which:come - bu 
méencing at Mount. Marsan, would terminate at the Garonne, and comonite | to 
nicate witti the canal of Languedoc and the Mediterranean, are’ means that Ww 
the author proves to be both advantageous and practicable. - Be: fy se 
What is said respecting the’state of science in the department of, the ¢ 
Lower Pyrenees, is not quite satisfactory, but it does not destroy all hope, ‘4 
There is already an academy at Pau, anda tiste-for literature, may, from, a 
thence, be more generally diffused. The Bearnais, who possess vivacit T 
and natural abilities, that qualify them for any pursuit,’’ says the author, 9 
‘* will certainly profit by the favours of Government.” ii 8! 3 
‘¢* ‘Two nations, differing in their origin and character, their mantiers and’ ¢ 
language, inhabit the department*of “the lower Pyrenees ; they are known’ v 
by the denomination of Bearnais and Basques. ., They are distinguished by * I 
characteristics so strongly marked, that they are mutual strangers, notwi a ] 
standing their vicinity and their*former connexion. Nothing certain 1s: 
known relative to the origin of’ the Bearnais. Probably their name is de= 





‘rived from that of the city of Benearnus, founded by the Romans, on the 
banks of the Gave. The dialect of the country is compseed of the Celtic, 


the Latin, and the Spanish. It is agreeable, expressive, and copious ; there 






are even pieces of Bearnese poetry of the pastoral kind, which rival if 
beauty and delicacy the eclogues of Virgil.’’ oe sei yi 

‘* The Basques are descendants of the anciént Vascons’ ( Vascones) 0 
Cantabrians, and by them from the Iberians, the original inhabitants ( ofthe 
northery part) of g ain. This people was never subdued ; its fove @ 
dependence was invincible. ‘The Basques are subdivided into three tn 
the Souwetins, the Bas-Navarois, and the Labourdins; their language ha 
affinity to any other (known) Janguage of anciént or modern Europe, 
Basques are ‘what they always were; like the Welsh, they have pr 
their ancient customs and the purity of the native language of their ances 
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Brive even to temerity, they in the last war éxhibited striking proofs of 
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cir valor ; they. were the terror of the Spanish troops.” va 
The distinctions t between the three subdivisiogs of the Basques, are pree 
sented by the author in so striking a manner, as to produce considefable 
interest. In short, the details contained in this small work are so bagi 
and satisfactory, as to make it a model worthy of ‘being imitated by other: 
prefects. 


Analytical Sketches of new German Publications. 


Leben Johann Georg Buschs, &c, » Life. of John George Busch, Professor of 
Mathematics at Hamburg. 


‘ =. 
USCH himself published in his volume of observations, in 4to. some 
particulars of.-his life; but he suppressed,-through modesty, whatever 
would enable the reader to judge“of his character and of his merit; there 
were; besides, many things hich Busch himself could neither say nor pub- 
lish. The anonymous author of this’ biography ‘has undertaken to fill up 
this vacancy. He slightly touches upon the first years of Busch’s educa+ 
tion, of which the latter had treated at sufficient length in his observations. 





»» The favorite studies of Busch were the mathematical sciences and history. 
, Hehas given specimens of his profound knowledge of the former, in his 


Civil Mathematics, in six volumes, and* two other works on Hydraulie and 
Ciait Architecture; and’ of historical knowledge, he has left a monument 
equally splendid in his History of the Events of Modern Times. He pos- 
pessed a prodigious memory, joined to an excellent judgment matured by 
experience. He cultivated, with the same success, the theory of pe 


| and continued, with Ebeling, the commercial academy established at 


burg. His activity and zeal in. the service of ‘his country contributed much 
tothe institution for the poor-of Hambutg, aon by many English 
writers as a model.in its kind, and known in France by the translation’ ine 


' gerted in the Memoirs on Humane Establishments, published by Messrs, Frans 


gois, de Neufchateair, and Duquesnoy. co a , 
"In the latter years of his life he almost. entirely lost hissight, but his 
activity was still unabated; he dictated several commercial works after this, 
The author of the present volume estimates“ works,pnblished by Busch, at 
g20 sheets in. Sva. and yet he did not begin his literary career till he was 
37 years old. Although he never enjoyed a good state of health, he how- 
ever lived to the age’of+73 years, 44 of which ‘were consecrated to the ser- 
vice of his country and the advancement of science. “Ihe city of Ham- 
burg is about to erect-2 monument to his memory ; and-he justly deserved 
it for his knowledge, his activity, and his excellent moral character. 


Bild der Zeiten, &c. .Picture of the Times, or History of Europe, from 
Charlemagne tothe. present day, Vol. i. part 2. 208 p.8vo. I rxd. 


_THE history of Europe, considered in different views, political, eccle- 
siastical, literary, and philosophical, forms the: comprehensive subject of. this 
work, That of the-other parts of the world is introduced only in an auxis 
liary way, and as unavoidably connected with the fornier. 
It will, when concluded, compese two volumes, each divided into three ° 
or four books. ‘The first commences with an historical:sketch of the fall 
ef the Rothan empire, its causes and consequences, This introduction ig 
followed by the history of the period between Charlemagne and Otho I; 
The reign of that emperor is the subject-of the second baok, which comes 
down to the time of the Crusades. The ‘third and last hook gontains the 
Bistory of the Crusades, and a picture'of the state of Italy and “Germany, 
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@uring that famous expedition, from the death of Henry V. to Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. ; : PIE oo yes 
Phe second volume will be divided into four books, ‘and will contain : 
¥, the history of the Crusades till the discovery of Amenca; 2, the discos 
very of America to the peace of Westphalia; 3, from that peace to the 
Seath of the great Frederic; and 4, from that period to the French rerge 
ution. Bs 
This picture is distinguished from the multitude of historical works 
published within a short time, by a faithful narrative of events, by an agree. 
able and easy style, and by a solid ard impartial judgment, a merit derived 
from a peas acquaintance with higtorical events. This first volume ig ' 
embellished ‘with seven well executed poftraits of Gustavus Adolph 
Frederic II. Henry IV. Bonaparte, Lorenzo de Medici, otha aia Leibsiz, 


Handbuch der Aligemeinen Hiittenkunde, Sc. Maauat of General Metal. ; 
By G. A, Lampadius.. Vol. i,.443 p. and 16 plates, 2 rxd. 8 gr, ie 


THE Girst part of this work is devoted to dementary and preparatory in 
formation necessary: for understanding metallurgic processes and the pringix 
ples on which they are grounded. 3 Z 


After a short introduction, the author explains the general principles of 
chemistry, relative to affinities, fire, and its use in metallurgy and the other « 


chemical operations, .as the mixture of solid with fluid bodies, the separ 


tion of the former from the latter; distillation and sublimation, evapora. . 


tion, cementing, the influence of oxygen in metallurgic operations, &e. ) , 


The ‘second section treats of ores, their qualities ahd constituent parte; 
the third, of the loss ia ores, of metals, sulphur, vitriol, alum, .and theig 


productions; the fourth, of scoria and smelting.” It is accompanied with . 


several tables on the affinity of terrequs with metallic substances, in vations 
combinations, accofding to Gellert’s and ‘the author’s experiments. 

The fifth section explains, the chemical affinities of ores and other sab, 
eee the produce of the mines, and describes the: art of assaying the 

mer. : mad 
_¢ The sixth, one of the most. interesting parts of the work, treats of the 
' eombustible materials employedin metallurgic processes, as wood, charcoal, 


pit-coal, coaks, turf, and.combustible lead ore (aathoacolithus) used with ; 


Success in the mines of Saxony, fa 
The seventh and longest, contains metallurgic operations, as distillation, 

efflorescence, fusion, amalgamation, cementing, &c. Ae 

- In this work will be found a fund of new descriptions and observations, » 


and valuable ideas for facilitating and perfecting the various ‘operations, — 


The plates are very well engraved, and consist‘of new subjects, which art 
not to be met with in any other works on metallurgy. ' at 3 


~ Nekrolog auf das jakr 797, &c. Necrology for the year 1797, or Biogrin ° 
phical Notices of various celebrated Natives of Germany; collected’ 
Schlichtegroll, eighth year. Part ij. 357 p. Svo. rxd. | + Ragen 


IT has long been wished that the author of this interesting collection 
_ would bring out the continuation with greater regularity, so as not tore. 
-main three or four years behind. Probably his occupations prevented tim 
‘from gratifying this wish, since the second part of the volume for 1797 
but just appeared. ace Ht: + 
his part contains. the biography of the seven paces persons: 

C. G. de Rex, major of cavalry in. the Saxon seryice ;- Francis Count Har 
tig, formerly ambassador from the emperor to the court of Dresden; JG, 
k. Schulz, counsellor and_ professor at Mittau ; ‘Benedi& Stattler, 
sellor of the censorship at Munich; Francis Noe, professor and cens0 
Prague; Dr. Less; F. G. Gotter, privy counsellor at Gotha. ty 
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Hagtorical and Literary Memajrs: © Aah 

The particulars ie gg M. de Rex are. almost eittitely Cotifined to ‘hig 
te life. “Count de artig was_a lover of literature and the arts, 

ditinguished. himself in his diplomatic cateet by his titibassy tb the cout® 

of Dresden, duting the cfitical years from 1778 to 1794. He is likewise 

known ip France by His Miscellany of Verse ‘and Prise, printed in 1788, and 

several pietés of poetry insetted in the. almanacks‘of thenusess Fredeti¢ 


| Schulz was orie of the most agreeable writers in Geritiany: Kis Imitationt : 


of Hamilton’s Tales, nd hives Maurice and Leopoliina, ret with the most f+ 
forable reception, and went through several impressions: At thé com» 
miencement of the févohution he went to Patis, and pen his rétuth he pubs 
fuhed a work enititled Paris and the Parisians, which had the greatest sact 
dts, After travelling in Italy, he was appointed professor at the University 
of Mittau, and died soon after, aged 36 years: | aes i Sraead te Fa 

Benedict Stattlet, was remarkable for his activity and zéal fot théade 


) vancement of litefaturé; in Bavaria the number of works published by 


him amounts to thirty-seven. |” : ees 

Noe; cénsor at- Prague, wat obliged, by his office, t) read, of at least té 
go through, ‘with attefition, about eight thousand’ sheets: He was inte 
mately connected with Mozart, and deserves ® distinguished place amongst 
the literati of Bohemia. is fe, fh ps ee 
Gotter, whose plaintive elegies and airs are still.in.every mouth, | 


his poetical career with a beaptiful imitation of Gray’s Elegy in a. Chup 
Yard, and an Epistle to the Esprits foris. He aecommodated te the Ger- 
ian stylé thany of the best French plays, and sé¥eral operas, the tépeti- 
tion of which never fails to produce pleasure. pee Sara ES 
‘Dr. Less, is kniown for his masterly defeiice of the truth of Christianity. 
He was professor of Theology at Gottingen, and finally, chaplain of tl 
Court of Hanover. ats 
In a supplement ate contained some notices on Dr. Hopfner, whose exe 
ellent Commentary on the Instittites of Heineccius, has gone through six 
¢ditions; on Frotscher, a clergyman, esteemed for his knowledge’ of rural 


| economy and medicine; and on Herchénholm, ‘professor of history; 2n@ 


agent of the Aulic Council of the empiré, at Viera, where he died in't 796. 


Historische 5 Literarische Aufsatze, &c. Historical and Literary Memoirs, 
" By D. W. Hegewisch. 294 p..8vo. 20 gr... 

THE name of the author, long kdown as of¢ ‘of thie thost enlightened 
ten in Germany, is, doubtless, sufficient to recommend this inéerésting 
tolleCtion, consisting of eleven memoirs, most of thent relative to history; 
and two or three to literature... : Sie 

The first of these” memojrs contains collections iti a voyage fo Stotéks 
holm, or observations which the author made during a long and tedioas 
Voyage in 1794, from Stockholm to Lubec.” We here find a ‘descfiption 
of the castles of Stockholm and Drotningholin; tioticeson the literati of 
Sweden, on the state of the péor in that kingddiii} ‘and the description of 


. the rocks on the Swedish Coast, know by the name of \ 


The second memoir treats of the literary eharaéter of Tacitus; this 
Memoir, which will not admit of aa‘extract, tends to shew that the obscu- 
nity with which that writer is unjustly reproached, arises fromm hig acute, 
tensibility. The third memoir is entitled, thie Avamdans or Syrions. The” 
tuthot endeavours to prove that the Syrians, whésé history ie now 80 
much neglected, once formed an independent . civilized nation, whose ters 
ritory was equal in extent to that of niodetn Frakee. 1m the fourth, en+. 
tied, on the Alexias of Anna Comnena, the author exposes the partiality of 

empress, anid thence deduces rules of cireuni On for historical 
Citicism. In the fifth he examines which of the European'nations first beyah 

practice the mereantile system. According to him, Colbert was the oe 
fs 4 Q 


a 
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of that system. The sixth memoir presents some observations on the 
ings of the emperor Julian and on his charaéter. The love of fame wa age 
cording to our author; the. real cause of the virtues and iriconsistency of tha 

emperor. .The seventh contains a parallel between the Hindoos and Chinese, 
considered in their physical and moral charaG@ers. ‘The results of this parallel, 
founded on the accounts. of Dow, Macartney, and others, are, -that th 

marks of debility; considered under a physical and moral point of view, 
The eighth memoir relates to the historian Adam de Poremer muathoeof te 
memoirs of Adelbert or Albrecht, archbishop of Bremen. ¢ ninth con. 
tains some interesting ‘observations on the life and character of Bisho) 


ire, -that 
Chinese possess energy; and the natives of Hindostan exhibit all the: 


Otto of Freysingen, who frequently repeated that the history of mankind 


exhibited nothing but a long and tedious tragedy. The tenth relates to the 
history of Great Britain, by Macpherson. E the 

riod between the years 1660 and.1714.. The author prefers it to Hume's, 
ieoaee Macpherson consulted the papers relative to. the Stuart. family, 
preserved in the Scotch college at Paris. ‘The last piece is a kind of panes 
gytic on Count Andrew Peter de Bernstorff, the Danish minister, Bs. 


Statistische Aufsatze uber dasHerzogthum Bayern &c. Statistical Memoirs ont 
the Duchy of Bavaria, from authentic documents, by Joseph Hazzi, 


* Vol. i. 426 p. 8¥o. accomipanied with a map of Bavaria; six coloured ' 


Plates and eleven Tables. 6 fl. 30 kr: 


_ THE protection. granted by the ‘present government of Bavaria to arts 
and sciences, has already brought i te, 
whose efforts, seconded by a well judged liberty, have 
on the many important branches of the administration . of this conatry, 
formerly so Ftele known, but now constituting one of the principal states 
of Germany, and one of the most abundant in resources of every kind. — 
The author purposes to present a complete statistical account of Bavaria, 
in four. volumes ; we believe the extent of the plan he has émbraced will 
oblige him to augment the number; but it will probably be one of the 
most:complete views yet extant of any of the German circles.. 4 
In the introduction we find a general sketch of the extent of Bavaria, 
estimated: at 514 geographical miles, with a description of the pecularities 
of this country. The first article is followed by a series of meteotological 
observations, the results of which are, that the mean height of the bato- 
meter in Bavaria is 26” 2” that the city of Munich stands Fighet above the 
Jevel of the sea than Berlin, Prague, Geneva, and many,other towns; that 
consequently the winter is more severe there than in other places situated in 
the same latitude, and that the East wind may be considered predominant 
in Bavaria. is: ty on 
The topogrsphical: description is divided according to the. four great 
bailiwicks composing the soey of Bavaria ; and this first volume conteis 
. but a small portion of that of Munich, or the country bordering on Tyrok 
This country, indeed, presents nothing very interesting as far.as regards 1 
culture and population ; but it is of great importance, considerin - the im- 
provements that may be made, and the simple manners of the inhabitant 
of the mountains. - 


ae 








. ‘The eleven tables accompanying this work form the most interesting part 


of it. They contain a statistical account of all the judiciary divisions com> 
posing the four great baliwicks, next. that of the towns,.and a gene 
sketch of the state of the whole country.. We find throughout, exacten 
merations of the three states of the nobility, of the citizens and peasaf 
ef the youths, of ‘the avacriages in each of these districts, and even: thes 
ber of domestic animals. Upon an attentive consderation of these. 







rd 





his history comprises only the . 


‘orward men of fining talents, 
ected a lustre 


’ 
it. 


we are astonished to find in a country so highly favoured by nature, sofew 
con 
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vy Description of St,. Croix. - 449 
qousiderable towns, so few manufactures, and agriculture go, much neg- 


“ One of these tables exhibits the.state of the military as established during 
the late reign ;_ in time of peace it ought to exceed 32,000 men, and in time 
dwar should be aligmented to 38,000; but the author acknowledges that 
rety few regiments weré complete, and that it was found necessary to reduce 
the number of effective men one-third, or even one-half. rae : 

The present government is incessantly exerting itself for the amelioration 
ofevery branch of the administration. The mmap gives a general view of all 
the baliwicks, cities, towns, &c. and the six coloured plates represent the 


inhabitants of the southern mountains in their respective costume 


Lichtenberg’ s vermischte Schriften, &c. Miscellaneous Works of C.:L::Lich- 
‘\tenberg, collected since ‘his death, and published by L. Ch. Lichtenberg 


and Fr. Kries. . Vol. 3; 614 p. 8vo. rrzd. 16gr. 


THIS. volume. contains pieces already known and before dispersed in 
various periodical works: they consist of the following: 1, on the adyan- 
tages.to be derived from the study of the mathematics; . 2, patriotic contri- 
bution to the mythology of the Germans; 3, Timorus, or apology for two 
Israelites; 4, epistles to. Tobias Gebhard, bookseller at Bamberg on .ace 
count of.a libel published. by him against_J. C. Dieterich, bookeeller at 
Gottingen; 5, a hand-bill in the name of Philadelphia, a celebrated magi- 
cian; 6, letters written from England ;"7, fragments of ajoufnal of a tour 
ia England; 8, on-the science of physiagnomy, in opposition to Lavater, 
&c. 9, fragment on tails. In all these pieces we meet with ‘the same wit, 
humour, and originality, that distingaish the other productions of Lichten~ 


, deg: The letters: written from England present interesting and novel ob- 


xrvations and particulars respecting Garrick, hitherto, unknown. | 
Beyrige aur Beschreibung von Sante Croit, &c. ‘ Memoits* desctiptive of St. 
Toix, accompanied with a sketch of the adjacent islands, St. Thomas, 
St. John, Tortola, Sc. by Hans Vests’ translited from the’ Danish ‘by P. 
L. Oxholm, 274 p. 8vo. with two maps of St. Croix and St’ John: 


«THE original -of this work appeared:in 3794. It is divided into thrée 
se&tions, the first of which treats.ot the climate, the white inhabitants, and 
the field negroes;. the ‘second, of their manner of living and of. public: eco- 
nomy; and the third, of the history and present state of St. Croix, of the 
soil and. produétions. This last se¢tion concludes. with, a,sketch of, the 
nighbouring islands, St. ‘Ihomas, St. Joho, Tortola, &c. We shallrextraé 
afew observations, to give the reader an idea of the. author’s manner of 
handling ‘his subject. ; M 

“The consequences to an European of a long residence in the island of 
St. Croix are, an enfeebled constitution, and.a.mind depressed and, without 
enetgy; the appetite: and: the memory fail, and frequently. this languor js 
accompanied with fevers and ‘nervous disorders.— After .an. abundant. rain, 
‘the author has observed:sugar-canes. shoot up two feet in eighteen days.— 
The principal class of inhabitants possesses a cultivated understanding, and 
spolished manners; their ‘slaves are seldom ill used as’ in other colonies. 

ence it follows, that these negroes ate distinguished by their, good con aus 
their great modesty,,and:gttachment,to;theit masters. They are, of a lively 
tom, have a sound: tihderstanding,-and a; capacity for. .every mechanical 
‘profession. ‘They tival:the-Enropeans in the trades of shoemakers, tailors, 
Carpenters, &c. and the females. apply themselves: with success to needle~ 
‘work, : ‘These: negroes have likewise a singular talent.;for music, and it is 
sufficient forthem:to heat an European song to learn:it,by. heart... 

In 1783, a very fertile year, the crop of sugar of St. Croix,amounte 

: isos idm £793 the sane, olan tontained ; 4,946, white jnha- 


Vou. Ie " bitants ; 
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bitants ; 926 free negroes and mulattoes, and 25,546 slaves. | "Phe Yow 
Christianstadt comprehended 664 houses and sooo inhabitants ; it is situated 
in 17° 49’ 26” N. Lat. and 64° 49’ 26” Longitude west from Greenwi 
The length of the island is about thirty miles, and its greatest breadth b 
tween four and five. ‘The level part of the island ig the most fertile, bit it 
is unhealthy, and the heat there is excessive ; a piece of iron or a stoneiax: 
posed to the sun becomes heated to such a degree that it burns the hand if 
touched. Amongst the plants there are some that’ blow in spritg, ‘others 
in spring and autumn, others that blossom: and bear fruit all the yéar round; 
A copious catalogne of them is inserted at the end of the work. The 
whites of St. Croix are mostly English. eee Gstiernt 
-' The inhabitants of the island of St. Thomas are.a mixture of all nations, 
their number in 1789 amounted to 492 whites ;. 160.free negroes, and4,614 
slaves. In the same year were reckoned in theisland of St. John,,238; 
inhabitants, amongst whom were 167 whites, 16 free negroes, and 2,2 
slaves. The population of Tortola is estimated at 1,300 whites, and 4,200 
OF 4,500 négroes. , } @borter 
It is to be wistied thet we had as authentic and instruttive’ aceotnts:of 
the other West India islands, collected by eye-witnesses. The work is em- 
bellished with three large maps, two of which belong to: the: description of 
St. Croix and the other to that of St. John: they are all extremely accutite, 
° ao) itl ij i boa: cowie 





PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, §) 
Frencz Nationaz InstI?UTION. a oP 


WTTHE first subject which occupied the attention of this society, at the 
JL late meeting, ‘was the application of the interest: of 10,000: francs, 
which is to be given in the form of a gold medal to the person who shall: 
have. made the most interesting discovery in astronomy, or shall have com; 
posed the most valuable memoir on that science. * . es Ske 
Two other prize subjects have been proposed by the class of‘ moral nd 
political sciences. . ; : ; hex 
«* How far are public morals influenced by the inhuman: treatment of the 
brute creation, and is it expedient to frame laws to; prevent this abuse?” 
The prize is a gold medal of the value of about 1700 franes,; . | 1 
The prize question in politics, which is to be sewarded by.a similar 
‘compliment, ts as follows: si ; we 
‘s How fat has the gradual abolition of coat & in Europe influenced the 
progress of knowledge, and the opulence of political states?” «| 
_ M. Lalande read a new paper on the subject of the planet Pallas, dis- 
covered by M.‘Olbers, of Bremen. This’ was:succeeded. by a report of 
M. Biot, deputed by the commission appointed te fulfil the designs of tht 
‘chief consul, in assigning a public reward for any. important discovery im 
electricity or Galvanism. . ils, giarrs 
~~ Mr. Lévesque read an. historical essay on the.Jife'and-writings of BM, Le. 
nd d’ Aussi. by, 4 ai il ¢ da 
Rtn: 1799, the class: of literature and belles lettres: had Lam reps 9 
‘prize subject on arehitecture, the’ following : « a wewyes geld 
- To’ examine what is the history’ of the: of: that part ef atche 
‘tecture which relates to the construction of edifices from the infant of 
forts of mati to: protect ‘himself from the atmospheric inclemencieste 
~/) -‘the present time.’’ leomai oy bpa’ siapeema 
*. 1 (Phe prize has been assigned: to M.Rohdelet, architect of! the Breneh 
theon; and an‘extract of the essay was readiat che present sitting: 
°'M. Mongez. ' 24] 19 98 .189y slit YIsy & het eee 
~The’ subsequent ‘enquiry had"been ussigned fora piize.in-micteph 
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_# To determine the effect.of habit on the faculty of thought; or ta shew. 
“the influence that is made on the, intellectual faculties by the frequent 
repetition of the same operations.”” : 
‘The prize was given to M. Maine Biram, whose composition was dis- 
finguished by the following motto; ‘* Que sont toutes les opérations de 

« Jame, si nom des mouvemens et des répétitions de mouvermens?’” 
M. Sicard detailed the reasous which have induced the Institute again te 
ropose for the subject of the oratorical prize, the eulogium of Boileau. 
i Tsctpeus attracted particular attention by some historical strictures on 
the life and works of his friend Delomieux. ‘The'sensation was so strong 
that he was repeatedly interrupted during the reading. : 2 


"It was the intention to have read a paper oa the origin of the art’ of 
ptinting, but so much time having elapsed in the precedin discussions, 
the sitting was concluded by a description of the siege arseilles, and 
of a naval engagement. cits bait ; 


‘Araexzum oF Tovurovse: 
The class of sciences has proposed the following question for a prize 


easay : gos ( 
What is the best method of ascertaining on land the variation of the 
compass, so as to determine with precision what. will be the diurnal var 
tiation of the needle???» ro 

The class of arts has assigned the following :. - 

_ A triumphal arch of the length of thirty. metres erected to the glory of 
the French armies, and of the first consul, This monument is intended for 
the middle of a.circus of 120 metres diameter, to be formed at the entrance 
of the town of Toulouse, on’ the side towards Paris. 

The following compositions are proposed to any person disposed to ber 
come a competitor in any, part of the world, excepting the resident memr 
bers of the Atheneum. ; ? 

In literature... A. poem to be composed on any subject. of not less, than 
pne hundred and not more than two. hundred -verses. ... | 
+, Inagricultare, _¢/What are the expedients that.can be resorted to most 
conducive to/the promotion of the commerce of ‘Toulouse. On, this. sube 
ject the Athenzpm,).particularly requests. the candidates to comprize ia 
their. speculations; the southern cana}, the river Garonne, the Pyrenean 
Mountains, with the mines.they contain, and the Several establishments that 
may be formed at Toulouse, the labours of which may be arranged and.ter 
gulated according, to;the peculiarities of its situation; “The members hope ~ 
also, that the’ consideration. of the connection with Spain and the Levant 
will not be neglected. 1% 7 a 


‘ 


. Pyarmaceptic Society. E 
“The first public sitting of the society of practical pharmacy of Mont- 
pelier was lately held in that town. : 
The subject of the first prize is, ; | 
~ ©'To determine in what kinds and under what circumstances of chronical 
fliseases inflamation is either useful or dangerous, and how in the one case 
itis to be increased, and in the other diminished.” 
* The subject of the second prize is, To establish by actual experiment 
Wiat'is the most secure method of employing friction on the body with 
those’ substances whose internal application is considered dangetous. In 
What consists the similarity and dissimilarity. of the effects produced by the 
same remedy applied, internally aid externally, and what should be the 
quantity taken or employed ‘in the one case or the other. ‘It is required to 
Point out the circumstances and the disedses “where the one or the other 
should*be employed and finally; what'aie the different affections of the 
é / M2 ee tte a 
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system, and what the several parts which should be selected ‘to apply ‘the 
remedy with the most salatary ertects, : ai 


_AtTugnzum oy Forgronens aT Panis. 
The subjects of the lectures on the occasion of the meeting o 
were as follow : “ 
1. Epistle on Criticism ; 2. The Tombs, a poem; 3. The Dog; 4:4 
Fable; 5. The imitation of some odes of Horace on subjects of gallantr 
perceses by a memoir on the two kinds of lyri¢ poetry, adopted by the 
oman satirist; 6. ‘Ihe first: song of Achilles at Scyros; 7. One. Visit 
more, a new poem. : 
The Philotechnic society has also held a meeting, during which seven 


papers were read an different subjects, none of which attracted any great 
degree of curiosity. ‘ 


F this society’ 





LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS 
» netitouy a. ARE MGR vacciteitearacacall 


Porurar Error.] HE Library of St. Mark at Venice is in poss 
séssion of a marine chart of Bianchi, drawn 

up before the discovery of Columbus ; and in which are introduced the 
islands of the Antilles.” ‘his chart proves that the Europeans ‘were ac- 
quainted with America at an earlier date than is generally supposed : the 
public will be able to judge for themselves, as the learned Morelli is pre- 
paring to submit it to general attention. ! ! } 
Suanscrit Gramoar.] There is at Rome a complete grammar of 


the Shanscrit language, by Father Paolino, ‘Poverty which has often shut 


up from the publi¢ éye much that might gratify the carious, and instruct 
the ignorant, has prevented this valuable channel of‘ oriental information 
from being opened, notwithstanding the press of the’society De Propo 
ganda Fide is in posesssion of types suited to that character. 

GottinceEn.] Perhapsthe attention of the Germans has been less ap- 
plied to agriculture than might reasonably be éexpeéted, from the fund of 
theoretic knowledge they possess on soils, manures, meehanical-instruments, 
botany, horticulture, and zoology. We have, thetefore; seen with’ plea, 
sure, that the Society of Arts and Sciences and Belles Lettres at Gottin- 


geri, have proposed two prize-questions on the subject of ptattical’ agrictll 


ture, ; 
Fioatinc Mitu.] Considering the impediments that have been some; 
times given to the preparation of the most important article of human food,- 
we have seen with pleasure, in No. III. of the second series of the Repert 
tory of Arts, &c. the specification of Mr. Hawkin’s patent for a floating 
mill for grinding all sorts of grain. This expedient for the pyblic supply, 
may be employed in almost all the great cities of Europe, because, a 
very few exceptions, they are watered with extensive. rivers, and in. case 
public tumult, floating mills may, with the greatest facility, be guarded 
from popular violence. ini 
Astronomy.] ‘The planetdiscovered 28th March, by Mr. Olbers at 
Bremen, has been gubmitted to calculation by Me. Burckhardt, This. 


gentleman was obliged to ascertain the agitation that the planet experigas. 


ces by the attraction of Jupiter, which had a powerful effect; and the 
calculation is very complicated, from the inclination and. the eccentricit 
of the orbit of this planet. ‘The result is thus: Ascending node, 72°.23y 
57°-_ Perihelion, 122° 3'2". Mean longitude, 31st March, 162, $1.1 
z. Inclination, 34, 50, 40. Mean distance from the sun, 2,791. = 


centricity 0,2463.' Diurnal moyements sideral, 42° 40” 84. Sideral revgz 


lution, 1703 days aud ;-1cihs, 
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Panis.) The central museum of the arts will-very shortly beenriched 
with the beautiful antique,figure, known by the name: of the Palas of 
Vdleiri.. This statue was discovered but a few years age, and has acquired 
great celebrity. On account of the excellence of the workmanship, ‘it 
ranks next to the Apollo Belvedere. 

The restoration of this statue to.France was brought about with con 
siderable difficulty ; but at length, the Neapolitan government, which. had 
removed it from Rome to Naples, as french property, acknowledged, 
that by che terms of the treaty of peace, it ought to be restored. to France. 

The.¥rench government, to testify in its turn, its satisfaction to the 
court of Naples, has delivered to its ambassador at’ Paris, a great number 
of engravings, forming part of the collection of theplates of the antiqui- 
ties of Herculaneum, published by the Neapolitan:government. Th 
were sold to the French by Neapolitan refugees ; in France they could only 
be an object of curiosity, whilst at Naples they may be very usefully ems 
ployed, as the large work above-mentioned is continued) . ~ 

The cabinet of antiques, of the national library, has been enriched with 
two very valuable Egyptian monuments ; a beautiful trunk of a statue of 
that kind of stone, called by the antiquaries dasal/,: and a considerable frag 
ment of papyrus; with several columns of Egyptian; manuscript; under- 
neath which are painted figures. ‘This monument, remarkable for the 
good preservation of the’ colour.of the figures, has beemengraved by Denon 
and forms part of his important work on Egypt.. 

Dusserporr.} The repairs of the eleétoral gallery are finished ; the 
chet d’ceuvres, which for so many years have drawn thither the curious 
ftom all parts of Europe, have begun to be replaced. : 

Verexinarny Scuoor or Turin.} The veteritiary. school of Turin 
has been solemnly opened ; 21 pupils selected from ‘each of the cantons, 
composing the’ 27th militaty division, are to be maintained at the expence 
of government—they are to wear an uniform. These pupils have already 
undergone a public examination in? their’ department.” ‘The domain of 
Valentin, dedicated to’this establishment, affords every possible convenience 
for a‘ numerous seminatys' Every measure has been taken by the comimit- 
tee of pablic instruction, to’ secure to euch scholars as wish to be admitted, 
board: and lodging at a'verv moderate price.) , St On 
Works 1n THE PREss.] We understand that anothertranslation of) M. 
de Non’s Travels in‘Upper and Lower’ Egypt, ‘is juft' ready for publication, 
i'2votumes,' octavo. To this edition'is preiixed, an historical account 
ofthe invasion’ of Kgypt, from the’ departure of the French fleet from 
Toulon to thesurrender of Alexandria to-the army: commanded by Gene- 
tal Lord Hutchinson, : 

A'work is now in the press, to “ber entitled, Mooriana'; tobe selected 
ftom the works-of Dr Moore, whase'abilities as an“author ‘are too well 

own to need any eulogium. sn" NG? 2U7% 13.8 ‘ 

‘Phe elegant edition of Lord Bacon’s Works, now inthe course of publi-- 
cation, must bea valuable acquis:tion to:the philosopher:and man of letters. 
Itis, we are informed, intended to be comprised in about'8 vols. small 8vd. 
The celebrated: Essays torm 1 vol. Philosophical writings another, and the 
great work, which has-been the astonishment of ages, entitled, The. Nooum 
Organum, is in 2 vols.; these are already published, and are to be speedily 
buccecded hy the Sy/oa Sytoarum, Ses: bgirniye es 

We 4 further announce, the Weteftor of-Quackery ;- or, Analyser of 
Medical, Philosophical,’ Political, Dramatic, and Literary: Imposture, in 
Pvol.12mo. The second edition enlargedy by John Corry, author ofa 
Satirical View of London. My ras sesmit > ’ 
The same author has in the press, a new and improved edition of his Sa- 
ical Vicw of London, which, -we understand, will comprehend a sketch 

or 
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of the manners, amusements, &c. of the inhabitants of this capital in.18p2, 
From the success: of the.first-edition .of this work, and the favourable re. 
eeption which the author’s other productions have met. with from the pubs 
lic, we have reason to believe, this publication will receive similar patro 
Messrs. Cadel! and Davies have issued proposals for publishing, . by subp 
scription, the Geography of Strabo, in 17. books; translated from the Greck 
feat, illustrated: by maps, coins, inscriptions, &c. Accompanied with the 
notes. of the elder and.of the later editors; ‘those. of ‘Thomas Faleoner,: 
of Chester, the Oxford editor entire, of Siebenkees and Yzuschke of Ger, 
srany ; and those of the trauslator, the Rev. Thomas Falconer, A. M, late 
tellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 2 ca 
The iollowing are the conditions of subseription : : 
The work, will be printed in a handsome manner, with foot-notes, and 
will be contained in 3 vol, 4to if possible. The price will depend uporg 
the rate. of paper when the work shall be put topress; but itis hoped, thag 
four guineas will be the largest estimate. ‘Cwo guineas to. be paid at. the 
time of subsceibing, for which a receipt will be given, and the remainder 
‘when half the work is delivered to the subscribers... It will not be sent to 
press till 300-copies are engaged, and only 500 will be printed. ) a 
An edition is preparing at! Stockholm of the works: of Gustaous ITI, of 
Sweden. It is-not-expected to be ready for publication before winter; for 
te render it complete, delay is. neceffary, that the different persons with 
whom he corresponded may communicate theiz letters : but some of these 
persons are in France, and others in Italy, His correspondence with the 
Cardinal de Bernis is particularly desired ; and his heirs in Russia, have 
been written to, in whose possession it is. supposed to be. 1 He eat 
: ‘There will be great variety in this collection :. theatrical works ; academic 
Aiscowrses, orations atthe opening and.closing of the diets, political, literary, and 
Sriendly correspondence, and essays of various kinds; for. ae wrote with facility, 
and on all/subjects. Madame d’Egmont was his. principal correspondent 
at Paris—her letters have been zequested. But. the most. interesting are 
those he wrote to Count Ulric-Schefter, who was ambassador in France 
and afterwards one of his mijnisters and intimate friends, They treat of 
arious subjects, and breathe a confidence in, and even a deference for that 
minister, who, in this respect, reminds us of the relation in which'Sully 
stood with Henry 1V..of France. sant. ui Fae 
. His academic discourses have not. the.usual. drynéss of those compor 
‘sitions; they are few and short, if we except his eulogium of Forstenson, 
dy which he secretly contended for, and obtained, without being discovered, 
_ eee proposed by the Swedish Academy, which he had) recently 
ounded. tuet Dieta 
His theatrical. pieces haye not,» perhaps, the regularity and carrectness 
‘which. would be exacted of an ordinary author ; but they:shew his Gon 
-and the variety of his talents. The words of the famous p rene vaste 
.vus Vasa cannot be said:to be his.”.The fine verses of t wg mest 
composed by Kellgren, whom Gustavus much loved, and. who died only'4 
few years ago; but the king bad. given him the plan, sketched the scenes, 
and turnished the principal ideas, some of which are truly sublime: » 
He, however, composed five or six theatrical pieces, without assistance, 
almost all of. which were played, and would be, played: still, but for the 
retreat of a principal actor, whom»:be. himself -had formed: «4 
oworks are, Siri-Brahe, an affecting dfamay taken’ from an’ historical’ sub- 
ject of the days of Gustavus; Helmfdt, ‘another historical subject of the 
reign of Charles XI.5' Neretiq Naviskin, a Russian subject ;! a little pietey of 
considerable humour, entitled literally the one for the olhey 3 and two: male 
-of inferior note. | L bes va jeg of Ai Ms He 
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~ He i¢ known to. have sometimes written on politi¢s; and to be the 
éuthor of a pamphlet against Catharine II. entitled, On the danger of the 
political balance, Stockholm, 1790. He bad it revised by a French author, 
supposed to be Volney.’ keh, 2h a 

is Letters, which embrace great variety of objeets,- treated also very” 

ently on potitics. Here particularly he deserves to be reid, because 
he follows, without feserve, the course of -his ideas,- which are often inge- 
tious and brilliant. But. the most interesting part \of ‘hie: reat political 
labours is not-to xppear before 1842. - It-is locked up im two coffers, ‘de- 
posited at the library of Upsal.: He expressed-a wish that they should 
pot be opened till go years after his death; and +his- wish -will be “re- 

cted. ee ® : * ae am . ‘ i qyi2 

One of his confidential friends, who has read almost the whole of what 
thesé coffers contain, assures that the manuscripts deposited in them areih 
every respect interesting. They consist -of philosophical, political, and 
moral reflections ; poignant anecdotes ; portraits of a- great - number of 
persons in Sweden,-and-in different parts where he has travelled ;-bat-Gas» 
tavus had the wisctom to prohibit ‘theirpublication, till the probable’ epéch 
at which none of the persons interested would be living. - these 
humerous materials, there is but one essay which he has refused to:com-~ 
taunicate even to his greatest intimates! He only teld them that it» con- 
tained very important observations on his kingdom, but of whieh the ‘pre. 
mature publication might be very'dangerous. bore, 2 

Count Oxenstierna,: formerly grand marshal, member of the Swedish 
academy, -is to superintend the collection and publication :of the projected 
‘work, - ° ier ee . 

Gustavus IV. takes great interest in this publication, and will defray 
expence. ~The edition: will be elegant, and aecompanied- by. a portrait 
of Gustavus III/:and perhaps of some remarkable persons of his —_- 
The work will consist of about four volumes-in 8vo. of from three:to: 
hundred pages each. - away 
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~X NIMALS are composed of solids afd fluids. “ The solids éithér re- 
spect the bones or the ligaments which conriect thém ; ‘the muscles 








. which give exterior form ; the nerves; the vessels which secrete the fluids, 


andthe viscera or eritrails principally concerned, in‘nutrifion.. . ... .* 
-A subject purely anatomical, itis impossible wholly to separate from the 
terms in which that science is conversant : we shall therefore. give a list of 
the bones ofthe horse, under the names by. which they are. professionably 
known. They are two hundred and forty-six.in mnumber.;. those that be- 
long to the head are eighty-two ; to the carcase eighty-cight.; those of the 
imbs thirty-eight, and an equal number are discovered in the posterior 
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Posteriot maxillary «+ = 8 








Pisiform. + = 



























mod 6 8 9 

‘Teeth, Trapezoid < 5 5 =. “3 
Incisive = ities + 32). Magnum < 4 = «6 2g 
Tushes - + = <= = = 4 Cuneiform - 4 + - « 23 
Grinders = =) + * = + 24 Metacarpus, oa 
Bones of thé’ Tongue, Canoh. - <4 » = sag 
_~ Hyoides - - « + + + 42» Small metacarpals < + 24 
Bones of the internal Ear, “Phalanges, : Ye sae 
Malleus - = ++ + * = 2.:: Pastern’ - + + = 09 
Incus - « + + = + = 2: | Sessamoids = - + += 4 
Stapes. - « - + = = = 2 ‘Small pastems - - « «3 
Orbicular - - - + - = 2 Coffin: = © © + =... 
BONES OF THE TRUNKs | . Naviedlaris =< - = « w3 
_ Bones of the Spine, BONES OF THE POSTERIOR. 
Cervical vertebra. = se 9: EXTREMITIES. |, 
Dorsal - e>= « = = « 18 The Thigh, ie 
~ Lumbar) - «) © + + ¢ 6 Femur «+ © © «© #09 
Sacrum. «<= + «© = = § The Leg, 1 Path, 
-- Coceygis’. - = = « = = 13. Patella - + «= «+ 2 eo g 
Bones of the Thoraz, Tibia. « + a a 
- Stenum «+> © # « « 1 Fibula 2 - + - + = 8 
~ Ribs) << tein = = © 86 The Tarfas or Hock, =». 
The Pelvis, ; Calis « © - © « S88 
Osea innominata «: - - + 3 Astragalns «-+ - * © = 3 
BONES OF THE ANTERIOR Cuboides = - + © «© 8 
EXTREMITIES. Cuneiform < © « © s,« 6 

Shoulder, ‘Metatarsus, © arg 

Scapula ae me ew ge Canon .- + « # © ae] 
rm, Small Metatarsus - « = = 14 
Humerus © -: + + + « « 2 -Phalanges,* Sage 
Fore-arm, Pastenms ©. + * « = i9 § 
Ulna - - - 2 2  Sessamoids - - - = © + 4 
Radius - =< = + « + 3 Small pasterns*s « - + = 
Carpus or Knee, Coffin «-.- = «= - @ «3 
Scaphoid - = -« s = a Navicularis - <« - = = 9 





2 
Lunare.-+ = = = e e-=s 2 
Unciform. .- = ~ = = = 2 





If we were to proceed in the usual drder, we should now give a descrip | 
tion of each of the bones in this system, bat the shapes and proportions re 
yee so prolix a detail, and indeed words themselves are so inadequate t® 

esctibe the beautiful variations in the economy of Nature,-especially in the. 
parts of this ‘wonderful animal, that we shall not detain. our readers:with 
‘this endeavour, but refer the curious’student to the anatomy of the:animal 
itself ; of those who wish to acquire this. knowledge with a lesser sacrifice 
of time or indulgence, to those numerous engravings and designs which 
will explain with sufficient accusacy, for ordinary purposes the intricacies 










of osteology. z 
The teeth, as distinguishing the age, require a separate attention :)” 
~ Quadrupeds in general have two sets of teeth’: the first are ter 
the last permanent. They suffer none of the inconvenience which 
the process of teething in the human species, and-the rudiments of bo 
these sets are formed sar ne Dp eckes time so that when thev ] 
ttme or accident, are extracted, the stronger rise rapidly to supply they 
cuity. This wise provision of Nature has eae abtoed Biot tifices 
jockies ; for, ia order to make the animal appear to have’ 
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gears of vigour and maturity, they draw the colt’s teeth, and the second. 


‘gt quickly appears to ftiake up the deficieucy where the violence has bee 


committed. In such cases, judgment must be employed to ascertain the 

] appearance of the other teeth, by which the crafty design will be 
easily disappointed. Wethink we cannot more advantageously close this 
article, than by shewing the ordinary course of nature in respect to these 
bones; with this assistance, we hope the inéxperienced reader will so clearly 
discern her operations, as, on the inspection of the animal, to be able accu- 
rately to determine his age, and of course the stock of power he may fairly 
expect to be applicable to the purposes of utility and amusement. 


The progress of the teeth in the horse, by which the age may be corredtly known. 


A colt is usually foaled with six grinders in each jaw. 

In ten or twelve days he puts out two nippers in front above afid below. 

In a fortnight after, the two middle ones appear; and in two or three 
months afterwards, the corner-nippers are put out. : f 

From this time, till he be a year old, mo great changes take place, except- 
ing thatthe cavity in the nippers begins to be slightly filled up, and appears 
worn, atid the neck of each tooth is more distinct. He has also now four 
gtinders on each side above and below, three of the milk set; and one per- 
manent. 

At a year and a half, the cavity in the nippers is nearly filled np, and 
he has now three milk, and two permanent grinders above and below. — 

At the age of two years the small remains of mark in the ‘nippers are ef- 
faced, and they appear like the same teeth in an eight years old horse ; at 
this time likewise, the first milk-grinder above and below falls. 

About two years and a half, and always before he is three, the two front 
nippers fall out, and as the permanent ones are some time coming to perfec= 
tion, a colt experiences difficulty in grazing : it might be -propér, therefore, 
how to give him some cut food. , 

Between the third and fourth year, the two next nippers appear above 
and below, and the second milk-grinder disappears, at the same time leaving 
him his molar teeth on each side above and below one colt and five of the 
permanent set. ' ; ~ . : 

At four and a half years, the two corner nippers fall out to-give place to 
the last set The last milk-grinder also does the same, and soon after the 
tushes appear. From this time he is no longer called a colt but a”horse, and 
and if a female, she drops the name of filly, @nd-assumes that of mare. Itis 
about this time a horse is supposed to be becoming’ useful, arriving at hit 
strength, and being capable of enduring fatigue. 

At five and a half, in a natural state, the internal wall of the corner nip. 
pers is on a level“with the rest, and the tushes fully appear, which now 
present a pointed body, with the outward surface round and smooth, but 

Inner part concave. : . 

At six yeats old in general the black mark or hollow in the two frofit 
lower nippers, which before was wearing, now becomes quite effaced. 

At the age of seven, the same mark or cavity in the two next or intefme= 
diate teeth of the posterior jaw, is also completely worn out, and the tashes 
are somewhat blunted. — . ; : 

At eight the cavity in the lower teeth is lost. At this time a horse is said 
tobe aged, and to have lost his mark. But these cavities in the upper nip- 


ners, are found to disappear more slowly, and at eight when the whole of 


the others have becoine effaced, only the two front upper ‘ores ‘are filled. 
By a little regard merely to the dour last explanations ‘which refer to the 


~ Vor. i 


period when the tushes are forsaking ew: cloathing, we trust any gentle. 
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i will be competent to escape the mercenaty subtleties of the designing, 
y ascertaining the period of vigour and utility, from inimaturity and, 
weakhess on the one side, and from age and infirmity on the other, __ 


(To be. continued.) 
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BILL OF EXCHANGE IN A USURIOUS TRANSACTION, 


Parr agamst Eliason and others. 
HIS opinion was given on a motion for a new trial which was rejected 
I by the Court. A brief statement of the facts will enable our teadets 
to understand the ground of the arguments of the learned Judge. 

- The plajatiff, residing. at Liverpool, in 1799, became possessed of the: bill 
in question, which was drawn by a correspondent in the West Indies upon 
a house in London in favour of the plaintiff or his order, and accepted pay- 
able on the 27th of July 1800. . ‘The plaintiff having occasion to raise mofiey 
applied to the house of Persent and Bodeker on the 18th of June 1799 to 
discount the bill, which they agreed to do and took the full discount; stipu- 
lating, however, that the plaintiff should in part payment of the money take 
their acceptance, of a bill to be drawn by him on them at three months date, 
which was done accordingly ; and, at the same time, the plaintiff indorsed 
the original bill in question to them. Persent and. Bodeker. became bahk- 
rupts in September 1799, having first negotiated the bill and the same: was 
afterwards paid to the defendants, as assignees under their commission, it 
satisfaction of a debt due to the bankrupts’ estate. It also appeared that 
after the bankruptcy the plaintiff was obliged'to take, up and pay the bill 
drawn by him upon the bankrupts and accepted by them. At the trial bé- 
fore Lord Kenyon.at Guildhall, it was contended, on the part of the plain- 
tiff, that the indorsement of the bill by him to the bankrupts for an usurious 
consideration avoided the security by the stat. 12 Ann. st. 2..c, 16, whereby 
all bonds and assurances for ‘* payment of any money to be lent upon usutys 
&c. shall be void.’’ Metis ait 

Lord Kenyon Chief Justice. The commerce of this country subsists 
upon paper credit; but if this action could*be maintained, no map; woul 
be safe in taking even a’ bank of England pest bill. payable to order; for 
however just and legal it might be in its inception, if the payee passed it 
to another for an usurious e@pnsideration, it. is now contended, that it 
would be void in the hands of any subsequent innocent holder, and 
might be recovered from him. »Where the bill, itself; in. its original 
formation, is given for an, usurious consideration. the words of thegtatote 
of Anne are peremptory, that the assurance shall be void; and the com 

- struction which has been put upon the statue has gone far enough 
saying that it shall be voided, even in the hands of an innogent indorste 
without notice. But ‘no case has gone the length now. contended for, 
nor do the words of the: statute require it. Here the bill was fair and 
legal in its connection, and therefore no advantage can. béegaken,of what 
happened afterwards against, dong fide holders. The, defendatits stand 
clothed with the nights of the party from whom they: reeeived the :billab 
payment, and must therefore be taken to be holders, for a valuable: consileri- 
tion without notice. I referred at the trial to a case.in Siderfin, .whiehis 

a very Jeading authority, wherein it is said, that though a conveyance may 
in its creation be fraudulent and voidable as against a purchaser, yet itm 

become valid by matter ex post fadto: and that a person to whomiia eonvey- 

‘ance was made which was voluntary in its.creation, and therefore: ey 

might be protected by the title of a subsequent purchaser fora valuable €0n- 

sideration, who had acquired an interest in’it.-Rule discharged. 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


ASIA. 

O suppress the insurrection to the south of the Carnatic, an expedition 

has been undertaken by the troops of Britain. ‘The detachment, on 
artiving at the scene of action, was found insufficient, and a reinforcement 
was obtained. The insurgents had ‘entrenched themselves in a foft: @ 
breach was soon made, and two thousand of them were instantly put to the 
sword. The spirit of sedition has likewise been raised on the coast of Ma- 
jabar, which similar dreadful expedients have been employed to appease. 
The territorial possessions of our great commercial establishment in the 
east seem likely to involve the country in continual wars. It, perhaps, will 
hereafter be discovered, that produdtive trade would’ be’ more successfull 
cultivated without. these incumbrances, and that the policy of the M: 
Cornwallis to prevent the extirpation of the native goveraments is more fa- 
vorable to the interests of this nation than the modern system. _ 
. If, indeed, it be right to render the institutions of mankind subservient 
alone to our own private emolument, without any regard to the repose of 
the individuals which those. institutions were designed to protect, there is 
‘one part of the received policy, which seems conformable to the maxims of _ 
crafty eeconomists.. This respects the balance maintained between the Ma- - 
hometan and Gentoo princes. Consistently with this scheme, Azimul . 
Dowlah has been elevated to the musnud of the Carnatic, and, through the ~ 
influence of the English Government, has not only been congratulated on 
his accession to that dignity by the inferior courts of India, but by the powere 
ful states of the Mahrattas. 4 

The government of northern Indostan has undergone a late revolution, 

the issue of which was decided in a single battle between the nephew 
Zemaun Shaw and his relative Mahmoud Shaw. The former was ‘defeat 
ed and taken prisoner afer a long pursuit, in which he outstripped his foow- 
ers, excepting twenty attendants. Garrisons are placed, in consequence, in 
the principal towns, and the tributary states of Caslimir, and at the sources 
of the Indus, have sent Vakeels-with presents in token of submission to the 


conqueror. 
; AFRICA. 

The Dey of Algiers, whose gavernment’éxtends in a line of six hundred 
miles at the foot of Mount Atlas, has lo: supplied his coffers by an, esta- 
blished system of exaétion. The ita peril treasurers, who accompany the 
hostile bands have lately introduced some_refinements in tie art of ait. 
sion, which have reydered their migsions much more produ@tive. On the 
tributary, deys of Titerie and of Tunis, no less than one million of dollars 
has been levied; and the extortions from Spain, by a variety of fertile exe 
pedients, have risen to nearly double that sum. It is an enigma in politics 
which will require all the ingenuity of modem logicians to explain, that, 
while the powerful goveraments of Europea interfer ring with the establish- 
ments of the Atlantic and the Eastern Oceafts these barbarian states, these 
feeble Shariffs, within sight of our fortresses, ‘should be ‘suffered to’perpe- 
trate every species of violence with i silty. Can the gold of Peru and 
the gems of India temptt he avaFice of Europe to aggression and plunder in 

most mild. and peaceable regions of the ‘world; and shall the fair and 

xuriant plains of Mauritania, infested by merciless barbarians, in vain seek 
Protection from her ancient allies on the opposite shores? 

The vale of the Nie “al continues to exhibit a scene of slaughter, Ibrahim 
Rey, Osman Bey, and sabia, hare defeated the'troops of the Pach 


Of Cairo, and have eptered.in tinmeb the 
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tesritory occupied.by the Ottoman, 
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AMERICA. 

A turbulent disposition has manifested itself among the slaves in Hert. 
ford county, and even in the vicinity of New Windsor. The negroes are 
embodied on the Chawan river, and aserjous contest is apprehended... The 
policy of the president is shown by every exertion to promote peace with the 
Indians of the Blue Montains, and a treaty has been made with the Chicka- 
saw Indians. After the congress at Washington, meaas were employed to 
persuade the native Americans, through the medium of their chiefs, HG 
tended to introduce the vaccine inoculation into the interior. The proposal 
‘was received. with much confidence, which was shewn in the most satisfac 
tory manner by the chiefs themselves immediately undergoing the operation; 
and, since that event, several natives of rank have entered the territory of the 
states to solicit the assistance of the American physicians for the same 
purpose. . 

In. consequence of the success of the book-fair at New York, another 
will be held in the same town in October, and_an annual fair is appointed 
on the first Wednesday in September in the City of Philadelphia. ‘The 
professed student has been, perhaps, disappointed at the slow progress of 
erudition in the United States, but those who have attended more minute 
to the gradual advances of art and science in governments newly fotmed, 

ave not been exposed to this source of mortification.. We may now be pee 
mitted to hail the advent of science to that country, and we have no doubt, 
that, under, the genial blessings of freedom, she will proceed with @ firm 
and tranquil step, until she have extended her mild jnfluence throughout the 
territories of the western reppblic. é yee 


hoes WEST INDIES. ie 

- Guaparourg. J—The negroes have been driven by desperation to. new 
atts of violence ; and, if the account of the commanding officer be to 
be cfedited, they have employed, not only the sword, but the torch, to 
jncrease the instruments of human destruétion. The enormities the ‘have 
petpetrated are displayed in justification of the severities retorted by the Fo 
’ Yopeans, who assert that peace can alone be maintained by continual ‘sup- 

plies of military force from the east, and who indiscriminately pit Wo the 
sword all the black insurgents that fall into their hands. egies ar 

Jamaica.] A difference has unfortunately arisen between the Govéror 
and the House of Assembly, on account of the demand for the Island to un- 
dertake the payment of eight thousand troops _for its defence. ‘The:propo 

as been resisted with great spirit by the Assembly, a$ contrary to their ac 
knowledged nghts, and they demand tbat’ protection to whith the deck fi 
themselves equally entitled with every other part of thé British empire. 

_This is not the only ground of complaint. A corps of black artificers have 
‘been employed in public works, which the séttlers Wave int called u on to 
maintain, and a black Jegion has been imprudently introduced on the island, 
notwithstanding the manifest danger of putting arms into the: hands of ie 
negroes, who have deserted in great numbers into the intérior to, instru 
their brethren in the military tactics of Eufopeans. 5 

. Po eee 


The Baltic trade is resuming its wonted activity’ ‘afer the interrupge 
that had been given to the peaceable pursuits of Commerce by the irntab) 
Paul. Between the 24th and ‘27th of July, 109 vee ee ; 
and the Canal of Holstein. The. polity of Denmark is fortifyi 


7 
ihe 


e x eye ying the § r 
town of Gluckstadt, at the mouth of the Elbe, in her duchy of Holstein 
Perhaps the alterations that‘aré Among the projects’ ‘of the Imperial ang 
Prassian courtsgwith respect to’ the eteat'commetcial depot of infor 
Have induced this precaution. Py ae ‘ 
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‘The activity of the Prince Rom! has been directed fo the state of the 
‘army; some imiptovements have been made in the weepons and that th, 
srtiNery may be more perfect in the use of that terrible engine of war 
which is the immediate object of their professional duty, their time is no 
longer to be employed in receiving instructions in the manual exercise and 
military evolutions. © 

PRUSSIA. 


The closest amity is maintained between the Consular and Prussian 
courts, which, it is probable, has had'no inconsiderable influence on the Im- 

ial Chamber, in respect to the indemnities that are assigned to the House 
of Brandenburg. ‘Notwithstanding the Archduke Anthony has been 
dected Bishop of Munster, the’ Prussian troops have been permitted to 
take possession of that district of Westphalia and of Eichsfeld, Pader- 
bom, Werden, &c. where Frederick William is now the acknow- 
ledged sovereign. The troops of their new Prince were received with 
congratulations, in their progress, excepting at one place, of inferior 
magnitude, where the magistrates and inhabitants remained fn their houses 
with their windows closed? in token of ‘dissatisfaction. ‘So easily do some 
of the most populous districts of the continent, the centre Of literature, 
and of the ‘arts, change their masters at the commencement’ of the nine- 
teenth century ! ‘The peeaoty of Poland, or the boors of Russia, could 
not have submitted their’ necks with more promptitude to ‘the foot of the 


purchaser. 
. GERMANY. 
It should appear that the ‘emperors are detetmined no longer to be merely 


' dazzled by the Uren ‘of their titles, and the exterior of unbounded au- 


‘thority, but are ‘disposed to exercise those powers which the forms of the 
constitution ‘seem to vest in them, and to revive the absolute controul of 
Charlemagne and of the Orthos. No less a project ‘is in view, than altering 
the massive structure of the Germanic Constitution, Tht faction of Austria, 
Prussia, and Fance has alreddy ‘suppressed the ecclesiastical states ; it is pro- 
tuble, that the more feeble secular principalities will be constrained to yield 
to the same conspiracy, and to surrender. their ancient independence. =“ 

An application was. made by some members of the Germanic bays 
forthe interference of Russia and France in their’ favour of the subje 
the indemnities. This measure has given offence td Francis, but he has waye 
his objections with great political address, so a8 not to have involved him~ 
self'in new difficulties by this usexpedtéd and derogatory mediation between 
the ‘cb-estates anid the head of the empire. "The Ex-hospédar of Woalachia, 
Who, by extortion, occasioned the ‘revolt of his sub ets, and fled with 
‘twenty-five millions of treasure, haé’ successfully solicited an‘ asylum at the 
court‘of Vienna. ° +, pe GRRE 

The eleétor of Bayati¢ continues the reduction of sacerdotal influence in 
tis domain, to which an accidental discovery has lately contributed. A 
carpenter was ie ed on the dungeon of’ ‘a monastery, where ‘he traced a 


setret cavein, whicli ‘was immediately submitted to publitinspeftion. Se- 


, ‘Weral bodies’ were found in’ it,’ of persdns who had been ‘missing, and who 


Were generally known; one of them was an officer in his regimentals, 
‘whose disappearance had-excited much solicitude. In, this eleftorate no fo- 
5. pear ate now allowed tobe employed in the sacred duties, and no vo- 

atary Coulee EP ete bo sapport of the native ecclesiastics. 


+t? 


ae Whatever may Baye been ‘the ‘misfortunes of this Republic, during the 


Bet fen years, het attention doesnot seem to have been wholly diverted 
her true. interests, by: ai coneussion. Her trade; and her colonial 


Hest Indies, as well provided as cir- 
** . cumstances 


i yom seésions continue to’ occupy her-cogacils. Some ships of war have lately 
/ Heft her portafor the Cape, and for the 


¥ 
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cumstances would admit, for the important objects of the expedition send, 
favourable news has been recejved. from those pontntheg Rowe hoy 
ing. the opposition of interested individuals, the East-India Com 
Amsterdam, sp famous’ in commercial history, hag been revived, aj ie 
. trade to China has been assigned to them exclusively, with a capital 
millions from the government, to be discharged either in ‘money or in me 
chandise suited to sens traits, The see os which these ady 
tages are assigned is, that they should import four million: ds. of tes: an- 
neatly, and wu a rental of ae hundred and fifty thous Bories. ” 5 
- A force, consisting of three frigates has also left the Texel for f 
Indies. “Demerara and Surinam have suffered much from emia}: disgr- 
ders, but Berbice and Issequibp are said to be in a state of comparative. ¢qy- 
valescence. ; aaah 
Fifteen ships laden with grain to supply the necessities of the Re 
are on their voyage from the Sound, and more are expeéted with, 
produce at Dort and Rotterdam, tga 
Among. he singularities of modern innoyation we may notice in Batayja 
anew sect.of religion, called The worshippers of the heart of Jesus, who 
nocturnal mectings have excited the vigilance of government, It iss 
the Bishop of Constance has been active in proclaiming this heresy 5, 
may be doubted, if he be thus employed in an affair so remote from his 
cese. Certain it is, that the,constituted authorities have given orc 
the suppression of those zealots, contrary, we presume, to the diGtates bol 
of prudence and humanity, which would leave this luxuriance of sentiment 
to vegetate, ripen, apd decay, in the order assigned, by Nature for wise pur- 
poses, without breaking the feeble tendrils: by intrusive violemee, - .:.. - 
England has Deen excluded in thé hongurable mediation for.the unfarte- 
nate house of Nassau, and under the guarantee of France and Prugagia, the 
full sovereignty ef the following places are assigned de eS 
The bishopric and. abbey of Fulda, the ¢ iy of Somers the 
Weingarten. with its dependencies, the imperial town of Dortmund.in 
Westphalia; also Yspy and Buchau in Suabia, my 


dependencies, : ~ } ee 
bad a gaits ad hapa i i ¥. Hob ss sg: 
ot withstanding the stupendous power by which they are ovethorne, 
children of. Hg Ps Rr. pot -tamely Jo, yeeien their. ana 
independence. A formidable jnsurredtion is organising agains arm 
stitution, aod the resistance is 89. general, as ta ipvplve g donbt i wile 
adopted, notwithstanding the endeavayrs of the Kreach pe tp avpid 
in 


** an imapolitic interference with, the peculiarities prevalent in different pat 
of the republic, to which from local aude, anger Soak 


ith then territopies, apd 


tions, the natives of Switzerland are so strongly attac toni 
The Court of Madvid,sondinacs 4 disgrace iil iy apboeve daa 
¢ Court of Madrid continues t ce itself by apbmissiye: 
‘with the barbarian clans of Tunis. at Algiers, ., If the, proudest tate op 
the continent had exercised the same.condescension in its negot 
sh ite co-etates of Europe, many, sanguinary wars would have | 
avoided. = ees see 
Preparations, are making for. the progress of the royal fami ’ 
and Barcelona; and the dull monotony of this formal 48, agreeably in 
tercupted by the galas introductory of the marr) ¢ of the infanta Mapp 
Isabella, with the hereditary Prince of the two Siciles. But what is more: 
material to, the publi is the spinitsd patronage Riven, > the iptrod thon ge 
the vaccine innoculation, in which a. medi sitet fom he Mix.) 
St. Jago de Compostella hag. been fra erly. iggtraraen vee: oe, 
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ic in Spaiti is not now confined to the disciples of Sangrado ; pharmacy 
lately been studied with great’ sticcess, aid the publications from the 
Spanish press otf this subject may be considered as a respectable acquiti- 
tidn to medical scierice. eich ; 
ITALY. 


Mitax.] The Italian papers are filled with documents anid formule from 
the Milanese Republic, on the subject of finance, and on matters of interior 
regulation relating to the civil authorities. Among the beneficial changes, 
we thay observe the policy of the Republic with respe& to sttdngers hold- 
ag property within its tetritory. No distin@ions of denizens and aliens are 

ted ; they are subject only to the saitie laws, which on'tle natives 
themselves are mandatory. Bologna has been declared ina state of comimo- 
ton ; but the turbulence immediately subsided on the appearance of a mili- 


orce. 

"Phe Liourtan Repusiic.] The capital is still molested both by land 
and sea; not indeed by foes, which ate worthy competitors of * Genoa the 
proud,” but by an itinerant banditti om the one side, and by the predatory 
violence of African piracy on the other. . 

Nartes.] The fugitive prince has returiiéd to his dominions ; the ad- 
vent has been hailed by thé monks of the two Sicilies, and the same plebeian 

plause has been repeated, that was before aéted on the change of every 
shifting scene in the Neapolitan drama, which is now conclading witha 


pageant and a farce, 
TURKEY. 


The strength of a virtuous government consists in the power of the sab- 
jets; but in a vicious government, this legitimate source of political seca- 
rity is the instrument of destruction. The vassals ofthe Sultan are his most 
formidable opponents. ‘This prince with no offspting ; under the govern- 
ment of eunuchs and of women; immured within his seraglid which he 
ever forsakes, is wholly unacquainted with the feebleness of his authority, 
and the necessities of his state. Had he been animated with the same spirit 
which governed Solyman the Magnificent, the pachas would probably have 
been submissive, the Crimea have been re-conquered, the ancient kingdom 
of the Ptolomys have been tributary, and the German emperor would 
have, with difficulty, defended his Hungarian states, ot his capital from’ 
hostility. Very different is the condition of the empire under Selim ITl.; 
yet the troops of the haram, and the artifices of the divan, have not been 
wholly unsuccessful. The new hospodar of Walachia has entered the fron- 
tier town of his goverament, and will soon egg Bucharest, the seat of 
provincial authority, from which the troops of Paswan Oglou have retir- 
ed.. The pacha of Jerusalem has been drives from his appointment, and 
hastakea refuge in Jaffa. ‘The friendship ‘of the insurgent Giurgi Osmyn, 
has been purchased by the dignity of three tails, and by the appointment to 
the government of Silistria ; in consequence af-which, the repose of the ca- 
pital is secured.» The Sultan, too weak to sustain the*weight of empire, has 
anys become the contempt. of his people. ‘The. superstitiods reverence 
felt for the,des dant of the prophet, has often preserved the awful person 
of the caliph toa insult, and his ies eae from profane intrusion. ° 

RANCE,  «y : 
. The plan of the French constitution is at last arranged}ibut in the Senatus 
Authoritas no tribunes of thé people, as in the Roman senate, have 
spposed, by intercessio, this political aggression. ‘Tle procecdings 
More nearly resemble what were juridically called the .‘* Senatus Con- 
tulta Tacita,” which were made under an cath of seerecy, and to which 
the public servants were nat.admitted. It is now, however, irregularly de. 


} Rominated a Senatiis Consultum, and the decision issupperted by addresse, 
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from the church, the bench, the barracks, and the police, who | -supplis 
cate their sovereign in a. stile of orfntal adulation.* Te Denm is 
chanted by a great nation to the resignation of its own independence, 
Thus not only the court of Napoleone, but the synods, the halls of 
judicature, the camps, and them municipal guilds, are converted into fo. 
~ rums of royalism, and it is difficult to anticipate hy what new. sppbism 
Bonaparte will justify the exclusion of the Bourbons frqin the throne of 
their ancestors. The expedient for the nomination of a suécessor seems 
not likely to secure future tranquillity. Didius may yet buy the empite by 
open auction, or Gordian may yet scize it by open violence. Bez 

England is not the only country versed in the mystefia of elections. For. 
merly the council of five hundred had the privilege of naming fifty persons for 
the choice of five: this privilege gave rise to the aitifice of first nominati 
forty-five nullities, who could not be elected, and then five whom the couns 
cil of ancients was constrained to appoint.. How small a portion of diple- 
matic subtlety is required to submit two ineligible persoris for the future 
succession, and then to name the third, who must be elected the César, 
according to the terms of the constitution, to occupy the Au 
throne. It is a curious admixture in this political farrago, that the terms 
of the oath of the consul extend only to liberty of conscience, and to the 
resistance of the feudal system. Are the civil and political immunities of 
man wholly forgotten ? Are the quibbles on the Eucharist alone to be re- 
spected? Or is the consul at liberty to introduce any weapon of complicate 
oppression, which the barbarism of our, ancestors could not discover. 
amid the rough materials of. the feudal system? Among the privileges of 
the consular prerogative, we discover the right of pardon. reat 
ing the defects of all human institutions, and the severities of penal 
law, we would not objec to this humane provision. We are sen- 
sible that prerogative has been stretched till it is ready to crack and jar in our 
ears, and we are not disposed to deprive it of the only chord from which 
we can expect melody. Sha , 

If we are not ce satisfied with the popular elections in this coun- 
try, we do not think they would be’at all improved by introducing among 
us the new exotic. The franchises of freemen, and the responsihility of 


the subject of their choice is frittered away by the expedient of notables, — 


elective colleges, and senates, and to sum up the whole of the constitution 
in one word, the fiat of the consul is every thing, and the will of the people no- 


thing. 

Yet we trust to the force of public opinion, which has indignantly 
broken its boundary, and impetuously hurried onward through every de 
partment of the republic. England possessed. magna charta for four centu- 
ries without the smallest benefit from its ‘conditions, because public 
opinion..was not pteparéd to support the cause in which the barons had 
unsheathed the sword. We may intrench ourselves up to the teeth in 
‘ parchment, the bayouet will” force its way unless public opinion seal the 
contract, the dangling symbol is of no av id Se ae 

_ The official paper of France has given a laboured disavowal of the par 
tition of ‘Turkey, not only on the’ part of its master, but it sumed (0 
decide the question on the designs of the imperial potentates. We should 
not at all wonder if this @eclaration were preparatory to the introduction 
of a French garrison into the capital of the Ottoman empire; but whethe 

* The dissiitlation with which their addresses have been received borders on, the, 
ludicrous, andreminds us of the solemn hypocrisy of Glocester: on se 

$* Will you enfotce me to.a world of cares? ~ oF 

“© Well, call them again——I am not made of stoneég 

‘But penetrable to your kind entreaties, °°" © °° ge 
“ Albeit against my conscience and my soul.”» = : Ay sieve 
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Ali Bonaparte would not, in such a contingency, add the title of sultan and 
Mahomet to his other prefecturates, from “the British channel to the Etru- 
r an shores, it is not difficult from past expenence’to determine. 
Bretagne has shewn symptomis of rebellion, and by an extraordinary ver~ 
od the name of Moreau is proclaimed instead of the Capets as the 
al of civil hostility. 
entz and Cologne are established as-commercial entrepéts for the ree 
ception of produce and of foreign merchandize, whether prohibited or 


legal. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The new parliament has been prorogued to the 5th of O@ober. 

‘The stocks have been considered as the political barometer :, it has, howe 
ever, been'Jately shewn how fallacious the estimate of public credit by this 
scale, and, how extensive the scheme of i iniquity by which their depression 
has been ‘continued to the ruin of individuals, and to the prejudice of ‘the 
state. 

We have the. satisfactory information that. the grand Surry canal is in 
great forwardness, and what is more important that the vast commercial 
undertaking of the docks in the neighbourhood of the metropolis is so far 
advanced as to be already opem to receive the wealth of the: British mers 
chant. 

Among the singularities of Gallic empirism, we. may notice the oppo» 
tition that has been given:to the liberty of the English press;' but we trast 
thatas long as we are ‘secured from the prophanation of that sacred Nadium 
by po itical atrocity in our own country, we have mig apprehend from 
the irritability of foreign usurpation. ‘The monarchs of England ‘ave been 
instructed in this'serious ‘lesson, that the preservation of the meorsial diadem 
with which their temples dre encircled, depends not only on the existence of 
the popular part of the’ constitution, but of the civil immunities which 
have been obtained by the proud energies of a free and a brave people, 








Correét List of the. Members returnéd: for the enfuing Imperial : 
Parliament of Great Britain.and Tretand. 
(Continued from No. 1V. Page $70.) 


Members for F ngland and. Wales returned Wootton Baffet—Hon H. St. John, R. Wil- 
jfince our lajt. liams, jun. efq. 
Carmarthenshire—J}. H. Wiliams, efq. Yarmouth, Hants}. C. Jervoife, Zs = 
Carmarthe,—=|. G Philipps, efq. Murray, efqrs. 
Cordif Lord FJ, Stuart: SCOTLAND. 
Dartmouth—E. Baftardy Right Hon. J.C. COUNTIES. ; 
Villiers. Aberdecufhivem-J. Fergufon. 
Durham Cit, y—k. J. Lambton, efq. Mr. Ayrfhirc—Colonhel Wi Fullartons 
Wharton ArgylethiréLord J DLE-H. Cainpbell, 
&. Germain—Lord Binning, J. Langham, Bomgive— Rig, pews Sir. W. Grant, 
efq Nie eed ” 
Granpand—B, Hobhoufe,- ef. Sir- C.  Bute/hire aid: een Sinclair. 
Hawkins, bart, Clachmananshire and inrofr=eW Doni 
Merlborough—Lord Broce, mi Leigh ely. M‘Lean haa 
Merionethshire—Sir R. W. aughan, bart. Dunbartewhire-|amied Colyuhoun, jun. ° 
Neweastle-uuder-Lyne—Sit. R Feupade E. Dumfriesfhire—Sir R. Lawtie: , 
‘W.. Booth Edinburghfhice—R. Duadas~ 
Elgin/hire—James Brodie. 


Bootle, efq- 
Pembroke —H ugh Barlow, efq. ' 
New, Sarum—Vifcount ‘Folkstone,, ‘Wit. Fifefure—Sir W. Erses 


oa efq. | Forfarphire—Sir D: Cataegic.- ae 
uyarSir W. Palteney, ‘bart. ‘Hon. Haddiugtinilire--Hon. Col... Hove, ©? 


- Hill Tnvernessfhire—Charies Grant 
Wercham i Calcrafty A. teahan.efqrs.. Kincardineshire—SirGuhw Stuart: 
Wealock—C Forefter,esq. Hon. A. Seeton Kirkcudbright Stewartry—Patrick miei 
wine Vit een, I Spencer, efq. _ Lanarkjhire—Lord A. Hamilton 
oth 80 Linlithgowfhire 
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Linlithgow/hire—Hon. C. A. Hope 
Noairn(hireand€comartye—Gen: A. M'Kenzié. 
Orkney and Shetiand+-Capt. R.Honyman, 
Perthjhire—Col. T, Graham. 
Renfrewfhire—Wm. M‘Dowall. 
s(hire—Sir Charles Rofs. 
Roxburghjhire—Sit George Douglas. 
SelkinshsreoJolwa Rutherford 
Geir ling Mire-Kart, C. Elphinftone 
Sutherlandfhire—Right Hon. W. Dundas. 
Tweedalefhire—James Montgomery. 
Wigtownfhire-Andrew M‘Dowali. 


ROYAL BURGHS. 

Aberdeen, Aberbrothick, Mohtrofe, Brechin 
James Farquhar. 

Craill, rie Auftruther Eafter, Pitten- 
ween, and  Anftruther-Wester—-Gencral 
Alexander Campbell. 

Culrofs, Dunferiees, Inverkeithiny, Quegn’s- 
“ferry, and Stirling—Sir J. Henderfon, 

_ Alex. Cochrane,’ (double return ). 

Cupar, Perth, Dundeey St. Andrews, and For- 
Sar-—David Scott. 

Dumbarton, Rutherglen, and Glusgow-Alex- 
ander Houston. a —— 

Dumfries Sanquhar, soe t, maben, 

> and Aman-Hon: C 

Edinburgh Giy--Right ‘How H. Dundas. 

fereresiy. Nairn, Forres, and rere 

Gordon. 


Bud, ‘Air, Rothfay, Inverary, and Camble- . 


town——J. Campbell. 

Tien: Bamffy Callen, Elgin, &ce.—Cel, F. 

Grant. 

Kirkwall, Tain, Dingwall, &c.—J. C. Villiers, 

Kinghori, era jaa, babe J: 
St. Clair Ertkine. 

Lauder, Haddington, Dunbar, North. Ber- 
wick, and Jedburgh—Hon. T. Maitland. 

: Selkirk, Lanark, Peebles, Linlithyow, Gc.— 
Col. Ww. Dickson. 

Stranrawer, Wigtown, Whitehorn, &c John 
S. Fleemirig. 


IRELAND. 
Antrim..County--Hon. J: O. Neil, E. A. 
M‘Naghten. 
Armagh CountyHon, A. Achefon, Hon. 
H. Caulfield. 
Armagh Town—Patrick Duigenan. 
“Athlone—=William Handcock. 
Bandon Bridge—Sir, Broderick Chinnery: | 
. Belfaft--Edward May. 
Carrickfergus—Lord: Spencer-Chichefter. 
pe mal Hou. W. Wickham. 
Carlow County--David Latoucha, iin w. 
~ Bagenal. 
Carlow Town—-C.’ Montague Ormsby. MA 
Cavan County—-N. Sneyd, F. Saunderfon: . 
Clare Connty—Sir ke O’Brien, gana N. 
Burtoti. 
Clonme!l—W illiam, Bagw ely 
Cork County—Lord Bole, R.U. Fitzgerald. 
Cork Citye>M. Longfie.d, a H, aunt 
inson. 
—— denen. - ~~ 


Donegal County-—Ld. Sudley, Sir J. Stevrart, 
Down County—Lord Caftlereagh, F. Savage 
Downpatrick —Counfellor Haythorn. 
DroghediaEdwasd Hardman. 
Dabdlin County—-Hans Hamilton, Frederick 
J. Fautkener. 
Dublin City=J. C. Beresford, Johti ka 
touche, jun. 
Dublin College--Hon. George Knox * 
Dundalk«R ichard eae! 
Dungannon—Hon. John Knox* 
Dungarvon—Wiiliam Green 
Ennis——James Fitzgerald. 
Enuiskillen—Hon. A. Cole Hamilton 
Fermanugh  County—-Lord Cole, Menys 
Archdall, jun 
Galway County--Ean. R. French, R. Martin 
Galway Town—J. Brabazon Ponfonby 
gee eg winch ey te ry 
aa County—-Lo: R. Fitagerald, R 
touche 
Kilkenny County-o-Rt, Hon,W. B. Poaonhy 
Hon” J. Butler. fi 
Kg City—Hon. C. Butler. | 
King’s County-Sir L. Parfons, T. Bemand’ 
KinjaleWilliam Row! 
Leitrim County=<Lord Clements, Peter 
touche, jun. 
Limerick Gownty—-C. S. Oliver, W.. Odell, 
Limerick CityCharles Vereker. 
Lisburn—=Earl of Yarmouth, pe Seen 
Londond G. Berestuad, 
Pic rab C..W. vei # ana. 
londerry City-—Sir itegeral * 
Lon ord County—-Fi Hon. T. Newcomen, Sis 
. Featherftone. 
Louth County—Right Hon. J. Fofter, W. 
C. Foitefcue. ‘ <n) 
Mallot—Denham Jephfon. ass 
Mayo County~-Hom. H. A, Dillon, Hon. 
D. Browne. _ 
Meath County—Sir M. Somerville, T. Bligh. 
Monaghan County—R .Dawfon. C P. Leflie, 
Newry=-Right Hon. Haae Corry, iy 
Portarlington—Henry Parnell. 
Qucen's CountyHou. W. Ww. Pole~Sit 
Eyre Coote. 
Rofeommon CountyHon. E. King, A French 
Rofs (New )ooC. ‘Tottenham, jun.’ ey 
Sligo County—C. O'Hara, J. E. Cowper 
Sligo Town—Owen Wynne — © 
Tipperary C unty-—Lord F. Mathew,’ Jon 
Bagwell. 


Tralee—Ri ht Hon. G. Canning. 
Tyrone “Comntyas]. Stewart » Rt Hon. J. 
Stewart 
Waterford’ sone a Hon: pine 
me Edward 
Waterford. Citu-John Congreve Alcock. ” 
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New Englifh Publications. 


Belles Lettres. 

THE Philofophical Di‘tionary, a new atid 

corre& edition, with notes, containing 
qa refutation of fuch paffages as are any way 
exceptionable with regard to religion. By 
M. de Voltaire, with a portrait of the 
‘author. 1%2mo. Sire . 
. Elements of General Knowledge, intro- 
ductory to ufeful books in the principal 
branches of Literature and Science; with 
Lists of the moft approved Authors. De- 


signed. chiefly for the junior students in the - 


univerfities. and the higher claffes in fchools; 
by Henry Kett, B. D. Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford. In $ vols. 8vo. 


A Hiftory af Greece, from the earlieft - 


periods till its reduction into a Roman 

province. Jntended principalty for the ufe 

of fehools, and young perfons of both 

fexes. By William Mavor, LL. D. tn 

vols, royal 18mo. anda correct map. 
Cominerce. 

Tonnage Tables for Inland Navigation, 
‘edculated for diftances from ‘one mile to 
110, and from a quarter of a ton to 70 tous 
burthen ; at the different rates of one fat- 
thing to three-halfpence per top, per mile ; 
by Thomas Homer, 8vo. : } 

Drama. 

The Sixty Third Letter, a mufical farce, 
in two aéts, as performing at the Theatre 
Royal, Hay-market, written by Walley 
Chamberlain Oulton. 

; Finance. 

. Serious Reflections on Paper Money in 
general, particularly on the Inundation of 
Forged Bank Notes, with hints for reme- 
dying an cvil threatening deftruaion to the 
internal trade of the kingdom. In which 
are included obfervatious’ on Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s enquiry concerning the paper credit of 
Great Britain. 

A Concife Statement of the Nature and 
Confequences of the reftri@ion of paying 
in Specie at the Bank of England. Ad- 
dreffed to. the public. iit: general, and re- 
fpeGfully recommended, in particular, to 
theferious attention of the members of the 
new parliament ; by a Merchant. 

Law. 

The Law of Landlord and Tenant; in- 
cluding leafes, affiytiments, tenants in fee, 
teuants for life, tenants for years, tehants 
atwiil, &c. rent, mortgages, corporations, 
ecciefiaftical perfons, copyhalds, &c. lodg- 
llys; walte, fixtures, notice to quit, eject> 
ment, difirefs, remedies for landlord, reme- 


for tenant, poor’s rate; to which is © 


added an appendix of Precedents, by Wil- 

liam Woodfal}, of the’ Middie Temple, 

Bariifter at Law. In royal’ 8vo. 

. A Treatife on the Law of. Bankruptey in 

Scotland; by George Jofeph Bell, efq. 

Advocate, Vol. 1. royal 8vo. , 

Part 1V.+ (which completes the firlt vo- 
€, with table of contents and index) of 


‘ 


% 


Elements of the Science ‘of Conveyancite ; 


to which are prefixed, curfory tetatks on 
the ftudy and practice of. Conveyaticing ; 
including ‘a courfe of ‘reading, and hift of 
books for the ufe of ftudentsand prattitics- 
ers, and a fyllabus of the remainder of thie 
work 3; by Charles. Barton; of ‘the Inner 
Temple, efq. Royal 8vo. J 
The Trial at large, Page verfus Travers 
and Ways, refpeGing the Cargo of the 
Brig Jeffe, at Bridport, before Mr. Juftice 
Le Blanc, and a fpecial: jury, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, at Guildhall, on Friday, | 
April 30, 18025 taken*in fhort hand by 
Thomas Jenkins. a aad 


Fa&s, ‘decifive in favour of the Céw 
Pock, including an account of the ifiocd- 
lation of the village of Lowther s by Robert 
John Thornton, M. D.5 in 8vo. dédicated, 
by permiffion, to the earl of Lonfdale. 

An Examination of the Report of ‘a 
Committee of the Houfe of Commons ‘on 
the Claims of Remuneration for the Vae- 
cine Pock Inoculation 3: containing a {tate- 
ment of the principal hiftorieal fads of the 
Vaccine; by George Peatfon;M D.F.R.'S. 

Hints to: promote Beneficence, 
Temperance, and. Medical Science 5° by 


-John Coakley Lettfom, M. D. handfartety 


printed in S$ vols 8vo. and embellithed‘with 


. 59 plates: } 


Appendix to a publication-éntitled; New 
Inventions and Dite@ions for Raptured 
Perfons, containing a-familiar account ef 
the nature of ruptures in both fexes. : 

us. 


i Thetrue fata? of the Houfe of Carret- 


tion, im Cold-bath: Fielde, ‘i-the county. ef 
Middlefex; and alfo of the New Prifon, 
Clerkenwell, fairly examined. To. which 


‘is fubjoined a sketch of the teal ‘charaQ@ér 


of Mr. Thomas Aris, governor of” tite 
Houfe of Correétion ; by a Middlefex -Ma- 
giftrate. Asset 
The Afiatie Annual Regifter, or a View 
of the Hiftory of Hindoftan, and of the 
Politics; ” ce) and’ Lneraure of 
Afia, for the year 1801. Vol. 81" 8vo/- 
Thirteen of the’ Remains of tWo 
Temples; Roman Antiquitiés, 
difcovered at Bath, with letter-prefs 
tions ; by Samuel Lyfons, F.K.8.F. SA. - 
folio. ite 
Cary’s New Univerfal Atlas, No. 9, con- 
taining Maps of Upper Saxony, Bohemia, 
and ‘Turkey, in Afas*™ © 
State of Egypt, after the battle of Heélias 
polis, preceded by ‘genéral odie:vutigins it 
the ‘phyfical and: politicat character of whe 
country. Tranflated from thé Fréhch 


Reynier, general'of divifion with a whole 


theet map of Lower Egypt, 8¥6. 
Hiftorical and Mifcéllaneous Questions 


for the vife of young people. wm FUT eg 


A Pi@ure: of Monmouth(titre, or’ 
vd be AWK fo Tow co Het 
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Abridgment of Mr. Coxe's Hiftorical Tour - 


in Monmouththire ; by a lady. 

Th. Garden Mufhroom ; its moft effec. 
tual general culture thoroughly displayed, 
and now ultimately improved in its fuccefs- 
ful produ@iion, in a fuperior degree of 
abundant fertility and perfetion of growth; 
previously explaining its general procefs 
and produGion by fpawn, and its etfential 
utility in this bufinefs ; by John Aberctom- 
bie, an or of Every Man his own Gar- 

5 &e. ~ ; 
Natural History. 

Monographia apum Augliz, or attempt 
to divide into their natural genera and fami- 
fies, fuch fnecies of tbe Linnzan genus, 
apis, as have been difcovered in England ; 
with defcriptions and obfervations, . To 
which are prefixed fome introduStory re- 
marks upon the ejafs hymenoptera, afd a 
fynoptical tab!> of the nomenclature of the 
external parts of thefe infe&ts. The whole 
illuftrated by etchings of the inftrumenta 
libaria, &c. of each family, and four plates 
_of eoloured figures; by William Kirby, 
B. A. F.R. S$. neGor of Barnham, Suffolk ; 
2 vols. Svo. 

Novels. 


_ The Sorrows of Werter.; tranflated from 
the German of Baron Gothe, by Frederic 
Gotzberg, affifted by a literary Englifhman. 
Foolfcap 8vo. with fix engravings, from 
defigns, by Hopwood..-A pocket edition 
in 18mo. 

Memoirs of a family in Switzerland, 
founded on faés,- 4 vols. 

The vi'lage Romance; by Jane Elfon, 
author of the Romance of a Caftle. 2 vols. 
12mo. i 

Stella of the North; or, the Foundling 
of the Ship, a Novel; by the author of 
Adelaide de Narbonne, 4 vols. 12mo. 

~ Foctry. 

Original Poems and Tranflations, _par- 
ticularly Ambra, from Lorenzo de Medici; 
chiefly by Sufannah Watts, 8vo. 

Love, an allegory ; to which are added, 
feveral poems and tranflations ; by James 
Lawrence, author of the Bofom Friend, 
&e. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

& Compendium of the Law of Nations, 
founded on the treaties and cuftoms of the 
modern nations of Europe; with a lift of 
all the treaties, conventions, &c. concluded 
between the different powers of the world, 
from the commencement of the 18th cen- 
Sury to the year.1788; indicating the feve- 
yal works in which they are to be found; 
by Mr. Martens, profeffor of Public Law, 
in the Univerfity of Gottingen | Tranflat- 
ed, and the lift of treaties, dec. brought 
down to the prefent time; by ‘William 
Cobbett, 1 vol. 8vo. : 

Political Papers, vol. 4,. chiefly refpeét- 
ing the attempt of the county of York, 
and other confidcrable diftrias, commenecd 
jn 1779; ‘wad continued during fereral fub 
fequent years, to effe& areformationzof the 
Pattiament of Great Britain 5 egligéted by 


the Rev. Christopher Wyvill, chairman 6 


* the. late committee of Affuciation in the 


county of York. 

The Middlesex Eleétion: candidly ‘con- 
fidered in its caufe and confequen.:es, | 
a brief view of Sir Francis Burilett's: con. 
duc and character, and a short wldeck to 
the freeholders of Middlefex ; ombellithed 
with a portrait of. Sir Francis Buidett, 

An abfira& of the Aé lately. paffed for 
confolidating the former A@s for the Re. 
demption of the Land Tax, and for 16. 


moving doubts refpeting the right.of per. ' 


fons to vote for the Election of Members 
of Parliament; fhewing the difpofition-and 
arrangement of the fubje@ , matter of i 
with occafional Notes, explanatory of the 
objet, and effed of the new provifions, 
To which are prefixed a few oMe-vations 
on the nature and extent of the advautages 
tefulting to the public, and to the landed 
proprietor from the meafure , by George 
Harrifon, esq: ae 
An enquiry into the Caufes: and Effeé 
of Emigiation from the Highlands, and 
Weftern Iflands of Scotland, with obfer. 
vations on the means: to be employed for 
preveuting it; by Alexander-Irvine, minif- 
ter of Rannoch. 3] vagtect! 
On the, Appropriation ‘and. Inclofure of 
Commonable and Jntermixed Lands; with 
the heads of a Bill for that purpofe ; by Mr. 
Marthall. T 
Theology: oe ee 
An Original: Letter, froma Gentleman 
to his Friend, giving a fhort account of tlic 
work intitled, Pia et Catholica Inftitutio ; or, 
the neceffary erudition ofa Chriftian:Man, 
fet forth in the reign of King Henry Wilh, 
chiefly intended as a vindication of Arch- 
bifhop Cranmer, from the charges of in- 
confiftency and armenianifm; with. part 
cular reference to the Bifhop of. Lincoln's 
affertions in his Elements of Chriftian The 
ology. et 
A Letter to a Sound Member of the 
Church, with a fupplement containi 
two letters fent to the Editors of the Chri 
tian Obferver, with an addrefs to the rea 
ders of that Mifcellatiy, ‘ori a grofs mift® 
prefentation of a paffage in the “ Appent 
dix to the Guide to the Church ;” hy the 
Rev. Charles Daubeny, author of the 
Guide and Appendix, &c. “ ' 
A Commentary on the Revelation of 
St. John; in whichthe different emblems 
of that most important book are explained 
on feriptural authority 3, the age and feene 
of the feveral faés predicted, {crupuloufly 
attended to, and a demonftration, gr 
ed on the moft- uncxceptionable. teftimony 
of hiftory, given of the accurate comple: 
tion of all its prediétions yet accomplithed; 
by the rev, E. W. Whitaker, re@or of St 
Mildred’s, Canterbury, one large volume, 
Svo. dt, 
Veterinary Art. Biber ae 
Obfervations on. the Structure, Econo 
my, and difeafes af the Foot of the Horfs, 
aud'ou the principles and practice of yo 
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ing; by Edward Coleman, profeffor of the 
Veterinary College, vol. 2, with colqured 
tes, 4to. 

A Treatife on the Difeafes of Horfes, in 
which the various caufes and {ymptoms are 
plainly and accurately delineated, and a 
tnethod of cure recommended, conformable 


to. pra&tical obfervations and experience. 
Tothe work ig fubjoined an appendix, con- 
taining a variety of efficacious and ufeful 
sa taco ;..by John Denny, furgeon; 

eterinary se +0. his Majefty’s tenth. 
or Prince of Wales's awn segiment of 
light dragoons. i ; 








New Projects, Public 


CANAL FROM LONDON TO PQRTSMOUTH. 
iu is well known that atts of Parliament 
hve already been obtained for making a 

anal navigation on the ‘Thames at Rother- 
hithe, to Croydan in Surrey; impreffed 
with the public utility that watld be de- 
rived from an extention of this canal ta 
Portfmouth, a public meeting of gentle- 
men, of the counties af Surrey and Suffex, 
afembled at Horfham, on the 18th of Au- 
gut, have rzfolyed to apply for an ac af’ 
patliament for eff:Ging the propofed navi- 
giiog. A fubfcviption, not to exceed 
40001. was commenced to defray the ex- 


‘ pences af making the: neceflary furvey, 


gud other incidental expences. 
BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL. 

According to a new city plan, for build- 
ing on Moorfields, Bethichem. hofpitab is 
to be pulled down, atid. re-erected on- a 
more convenient fite near Iflington + 

SPICES. _- 

The two fhips fent to the Molucca iflands 
this feafoa, are the Marchionefs of Exeter 
and the Britannia ; making together, 1590 
tons. The average quantity of cloves is 
now 600,000Ibs. ‘This year it is faid the 
above tonnage will he. fully oceupied--the 
Focus bar Deen exceedingly well col- 


NEW SPECIES OF SALT. 

It has heen difcovered that the’ plaintain 
tree yields very excellent falt, by undergo- 
ga particular procefs. The efculent 
part of this tree is generally confidered of 
no utility in India. and-yet the people. of 

fam place much dependence for falt on 
the plaintain tree. ‘The duties calleGed on 

t in Bengal, form the moft effential 
wurce of the revenue of that. country. 

f OPIUM. 

The manufa@urers in Bengal have 
adopted the method of manufaéturing 
opium, after the Turkifh manner; and 
much benefit is likely to refalt from the im- 
Provement. Although the importation of 
tis article inte the Chinefe dominions is 

Sly prohibited by an edi@ of that go- 
Yernment, yet. no diminution has taken 

ce among them in the fale of opium. 

HERRING FISHERY. 

The herring filhery on the coafts of the 
Me of Man, is this feafon produ@ive be- 

nd all preeedent: Ramfey-bay, which 
ha 18 years paft has been entirely deferted, 
“4 this year contained a thoal of uncom- 
Mextent ; it approached within 16 yards 
" the harbour, in water, in fome places 


Works, and Events. 


not more than four feet deep: Manyof 
the herrings, of which feveral: hundred 
thoufands have heen taken, weighed up- 
wards of ten ounces, 

MINERAL SPRING. 

A new chalybeate f{pring, fimilar to the 
waters of ‘Tunbridge, has recently fprung. 
up in the neighbourhood of Cheltenham, 
about a quarter of a mile from the fait 
{prings. Dr. Jenner is analyfing this.new 
{pa, and the proprietors of the meadow, in 
which it is fituated, are already making 
accommodations for company. : 

SOMERSETSHIRE CANAL. 

The fubfcript:on for making locks on 
the Somerfetfhire caal canal, for conveying 
coals, &c. from the upper to the lower level 
(inftead of the prefent extenfive and te- 
dious mode of unloading, and the inclined 
plane) is filled, and the deputies are ap- 
pointed for carrying the fame into imme- 
diate execution. 

VACCINE INOCULATION, &c. 

A Letter from Profeffor Waterhoufe, of 
Bofton, in America, dated. March 22, fays, 
—“ Laft winter a great body of Indians 
prefented themfelves to congrefs, at Wath- 
ington, under the command of one. of 
their warriors, named little Pigeon. The 
prefident and government caufed ploughs 
and othee implements of agriculture, and 
Various arts to be given to them. The 
prefident at the fame.time told their chief, 
that the Great Spirit. had. given to the en- 
lightened whites a prefent which contained” 
the means of deftroying the {malt pox, 
which had lately uccafioned. a great mor- 
tality among their tribes. Such was the 
confidence of thefe children of nature in 
their more civilized neighbours, that all the 
wartiors immediately caufed themfelves, to 
be inoculated, and they carried with them 
vacciné matter for their countrymen. Soon 
after, 15 other chiefs:came:to be inoculated 
with the: vaccine: this, operation was per- 
formed both tines by the‘chaplain of con- 

refs. 

*¢ The prefident of the United. States 
concluded with the corey by Swirls 
a treaty, by. which they have agreed to 
allow a grand highway to be conftruéted 
through their territory: they have receive 
ed in exchange, prefents to the value of 
700 dollars, and other particular indemini- 
ties.” 

MADRAS CANAL. 

We undetftand the government of Ma- 
dras has come to a refolution to cut a navi+ 

ce gable 
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gable canal from the Black Town to com- were in the army, have returned to thete 
municate with the Ennore river.’ The former employments. ‘Phe humber of tien 
Ieugth of the canal, from the Moodookift- furmifhed by Birmifgham, and its Yicini 
sa Chouttry to the north-weft angle of the for the land and fea ferviee, duridg ‘ 
Black Town wall, is eftimated at 10.569 war, is-eftimated at 60,000" is 
yards, which will erfure a conftant fuppty COPPER MINgS. * * 
of water in all feafons of the year: a toad © According to accounts ftom Botnbay, 
is alfo to be made on both fides of the ca- two mines of excellent copper have been 
nal, 60 feet wide~w2 bridge will be thrown opened at Dhynpore 5 the richnefs of the 
ever to preferve the communication with — ore varies much, but upon an average, pro- 
Vellore. . duces $0 per cent. of pnré ‘metal, one half 
COTTON MANUFACTURES. of which goes to the rajah to defray the 
The rapitl increafe of cotton manufac- expence of extraéting “it from the mings, 


W 


tories in the north of England, has lately fmelting, &c. 
Been alinoft incredible. Lancathire is, and LINCOLN CATUSPRAL, =” 
perhaps will continue ‘to be the grand Fhe two {pires of this cathedral ‘havi 
centre ; but one manufacture of this arti- been confidered in a dangerons fate, it 
cle has, within the laft four or five years, in agitation to relieve the towers of the 
been gaining much ground in Chefhire, their ponderous burthens If it be effen. 
Staffordthire, and Weftmoreland; ‘and fo tial, it fhould of courfe be done, but we 
confiderable thas its progrefs* becn in believe there is none who will rot regret 
Yorkthire, that the labouring poor in the the removal of the leaft prominent part of 
wefiern parts of this Riding are principally this venerable pile; much more, fo great an 
employed in it In the neighbourhand of ardition to the beanty of the cathedral as 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Bradford, and even the two fpires. Great Tom o’Lincolft isto 
Dewfbury, feveral large manufaories have be rung no more. The full fwing ‘of fou 
lately been eretted, and we underftand that tons attd a half is found to injure the towe 
the proprietors of thefe works lave the wheye he hangs, and he has accofdingly 
moft flattering profpec of fuecets. ' been chained and rivetted down. 
MALVERN CHURCH. _ "NEW BRIDGE, AMERDEEN. | 
~A fubfcription has been entered into by One of the arches of the new bridge 
the gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, was ereéted in the ho fo 
Great Malvern, for the reparation of that three days, it is 21 fect fpan, and 70 feet 
beautiful fpecimen of gothic architeCture, long. This bridge isto be 26 feet wider 
‘Malvera church, which is ina dilapidated than Blackfriars. , io 
fate, “Nearly 2001. have been already fub- BALANCE OF COMMERCE. 
feribed for the promotion of this laudable Between the 26th of July and the 9th of 
undertaking. Auguft, the French papers inform us, that 
BIRMINGHAM MANUFACTURES. there arrived at Calais 26 patket boats, eon- 
Notwithftanding the injuriesfuftained by taining 896 paffengers. ere ae 
the manufa@tures of Birmingham from the Calais, in the fume intetval, for Dovet, 
war, more hands ate at this moment em- packets, bearing 451 paffengers. Thistend! 
plosed, and in a greater varicty of articles, ftrongly to prove the late bold vieake 
import. 


than at any, périod fince’ tle commence- we export more rogues than we ae 
thent of the war. For America, Germany, QUICKSIEVER MINE. | 
and Spain, a confiderable quantity of ma- Quickfilver has bee found 'in a pure flate 
nufactures, fuitéd to their refpective wants, at Cottah, in Colombo. A pit’ has’ been 
ig preparing. A great diminution has already dug to the depth of 14 feet, and the 

taken place in the poor rates. A‘houft,on _ filver is fqund in five'different pats: 

which a levy of three guineas was’ made a fmall diftance from each other, in fttata q 
every three weeks, before the couclufion of earth nearly two feet thick; eight of nin 
the peace, is now fubje@ to alevy of one pounds weight have been colleGed; tap: 
‘guinea only, within the fame period. pears in {mall globes. oak 
Many manufafturers and workmen, who ~" ia 
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BERKSHIRE. | » fhire, to Mifs Lueia Baldwin of Faring, 
Married.]. Mr, William Walker of New- don, sre kane? 
bury, to,.Mifs Ann Wallis of Reading —  **Died.}” At Stanwer’s Hill, in the path 
At Reading, Mr. Hobbs to Mifs Hanning- of Chubham, Mt. oy Fladgate, aged 74. 
ton At, Windfor, the Rev. Thomas Car- The various ‘powers of tis mind were 4 
ter of Eton College, toMifsPro@or of Wind-  fource-of inf ion antl ‘entertaininen 

for —At Arboustield, the Rev. Hen. Hod- his numerous friends} and, asa arty 
kinson, rector of that parifl, to Mis Cour-. virtues fhorie confpicuous—Mr. Serle | 
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tup of Reading,—-At Farringdon, Edmund’ Sheep-bridge Mills, Swallowficld.—Mr. Re 
Clutterbuck, ely. of Howcomb, Glocefter- Street of Sunnit:g*Hill..aMir, ‘Poms 
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fingof Abingdon.+At Appleton, Mrs, Wil- 
lians, widow of the late Rev. E tward Wil- 
fiama, rector of Chastleton, Oxon, and mo-« 
ther-in-law to Richard Southby, efq. of Ap- 

Jeton.—At his house in Reading, Andrew 

eeve, efq. At WindforCaftle, Mrs. Ramif- 
fotton, wife of James R. fg. and youngett 
daughter of the Rev. F, Langford, canon 


of Windfor. ; 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Births } At Creedy, near Exeter, the lady 
of Sir Join Davie, bart. of a fon. 

Married.) The Rev. John Lane Kitfon 
of Exeter, to Mifs Georgina Buller, young; 
ef daughter of'the late Right Rev. Dr. Bul- 
ler, bilhop of this‘ diocefe.—-At-the fame 

ce, Mr. Samuel Soper to Mifs Elizabeth 

anning.—-At Plymouth, lieutenant James 
Lawrence, of the Royal Navy, to. Mifs.F. 
Brown of that place. 

Died:] Aged 77, Mrs. Mourgue, widow 
ofthe late Mr. Daniel M. merchant of Exe- 
ter—-At Exmouth, aged 68 years, after a 
long and fevere indifpofition, Mr. John Tan- 
cock, who had been, for upwards of three 
years, a refpe@able officer in the cuftoms of 
that part, and, the laft nineteen, tide sur- 
veyor. He has left a widow and fix children 
to lamaut his lofs,—~After a long indifpofi- 
tion, at the age of 78 years, Mr. Pope, fen. 
for many vears a ref{pe@table wholefale linen- 
draper of Exeter —At his seat at Plymtree, 
the venerable Charles Hanwood, A. M.dean 
of the cathedral church of St, Peter, in Exe- 
ter.—At her houfe in Exeter, aged 88 years, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Clarke, a lady. of great rep 
fpe@ability and exwentis charity. 


. , ESSEX. ’ 
Married.) William Smythies, efy. eldeft 
fon of the he Frank S, efq. of Colchefter, 
to Mifs Grace Richards —At Writtle, Mr. 
Robert Bailey to Mrs. Mead, eldeft daugh- 
ter of Mr.. Partridge, of Springfield.—At 
Colchefter, Mr: John Philips, aged 76, to 
Mifs Sarah Ward, aged 69.—T. Green, efq. 
of Tirrel’s Hall, to Mifs Bramhead of Up- 
pingham, Lincotnfhire. | 

Died.] At Coichefter, in her 98d year, 
Mrs. Smythies, (relict of the late Rev. Pal- 
mer §.) whofe exemplary charaer through 
life was only to be equalled by the religious 
fortitude with which fhe ‘met the flow ap- 
proaches of diffolution, retaining all her a 
culties to the latt—At Weft Ham, aged 82, 
Mrs: Story, widow of Jotin S. efq. of Low 
Layton.—A fter a fhort illnefs, Mr.'Gooch, 
of Eifton Hall,’ near Dunmore, a man uni- 
verfally refpected'as a neighbour and frie 
and whofe lofs as a kind and affe@tionate 
Tent will be feverely fete fe n 
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merous acquaintance, byt more particularly 
by the poor of the parifh and neighbour. 
hood, to whom he was ever beneficent. His 
remains were interred, in Rayleigh church, 
on the Sunday, following, being, in come 
pliance with his will, conveyed in bis owal 
Waggon, drawn by four of fis own horfes, 
Jed by four of his labourers, clothed eachin ~ 
a new jacket and a ftrong pair of hedging 

gloves. 

‘ KENT. > 

Morried.} Mr. William Miles, to Mrs. 
Ratcliffe of Canterbury.—J. Slaser of Mar- 
gate, t6 Mifs Harrifon of Chifwell, Oxon.—< 
Mr. W. Steinmetz of Lower Shadwell, to 
Mifs Mary Saunders of Wefterham in this 
county.—-At Town Sutton, Mr. Stephen 
Wilkins, to Mifs Sophia Crips, both of thas, 
parith—At Tenterden, Capt. Mills of the 
Weft Kent Militia, to Mrs. Dyne of that 
place.—At-Rochefter, the Rev. C. Daltog 
of Caius Cullege, Cambridge, to Mis Jane 
Brown, youngeft daughter of the Rev. Dz 
Brown of Rochefter. 

Died.] At St. Mary Cray, in the 80th 
year of her age, Mrs Catharine Mofyer, wi- 
dow of Mr. Philip M. late of Eyresford.— 
‘At Deal, Mr. Groombridge, late of Lon- 
don.—At Brighton, . after a long illnet&, 
Mrs. Fenner, wife of Thomas F. efq. for- 
merly of Canterbury.—Suddenly, in the 
83d year of his age, the Rev. Rich. Clarke, 
formerly rector of St. Philip’s, Charleftowa, 
South Carolina, and late reftor of Horflly 
e this. county. He bir a man, a prd- 
ound fcholar, and great philag 

ble_and zealous perforate: 


ony an a 
. the doGrines of univerfal love and un 


— Mais wm Nees rae tea § 
ns teftify.—-Suddenty, at dwich, ff. 
Addifon, ef, banker, ia his 67th yest— 
At Maidftoné,’ Mrs. Martin, wife of Mr. 
Benjainin M.—Mifs E, Roffel, daughter 
of Thomas R. efq. agent vidtualler, of Do- 
ver; and at the fame plece, Leonard Afh- 
mere, fon of Sp ok A.—At Deal, Mz. 
William Gammof, many years a warden of 
the fellowfhip. of pilots of that place —At 


his houfe at Lillip Deal, after a long 
aud painful iinet, Grotrener Winchaortht 
captain in the Ro ral Navy. Yaak 


9 


&c. i cal 
ie Rey. 


ghter—1n Arling- 
ton-freet, ‘the lady of Sir Rd. Carr Give, 
‘Dart. of a daughter —At Lord Gwydir's, 
Whiteliall, Mrs. Arbuthnot, of a daughter. 
ier Hi ag y, Dallas, of 
lady of FH. Stracer, efy. of U 
y-fiveet, ‘oF a forl.— At Stanmarg 
‘Capt, Sit Thomas B. Thamp 
Navy, of a fon.—At his ba’ 
( ‘he ey of Wittiain 
yeti ‘Albemarle 
th Halliday, of a daugh- 
don, the Lady of the Tap, 
“OF w foi Devon nie 


Greet, 
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firect, Portland»place, the lady of Thomas 
Jenkins, efq of a fon and heir. 

Married.) Jon Scott, ef. to Mifs Mon- 
ro, only daughter of the late Dr. Donald 
Monro, of Argyle-ftreet.—Captain Foley, 
to Lady Lucy Fitzgerald, fifter of his Grace 
the Duke of Leinfter Mr. Keddie of Duke- 
reet, St. James’s, to Mifs M‘Dougall, 
daughter of the late A. M‘Dougull, efq. of 
Inverefk Houfe—The Rev. Wm Holmes, 
rector of Cripplegate, ta Mifs Emes of Ar- 
gyle-ftreet, , 

Died.} William, Evatt, efq. one of the 
Clerks of the Houfe of Commons.s-At her 
houfe in Glocefter-place, Lady Johnfton, 
wife of Sir William Johniton, bart.——Jn the 
60th year of his age, Thoinas Ellis, efq. of 
Palantine Houfe, Stoke Newington Mr. 
Benj. Varley of the York Hotel, Bridge- 
ftreet, Blackfriars, aget 64.--At her houfe 
int Upper Grofvenor-ftreet, her Grace Mary 
Anne Duchefs Dowager of Somerfet, widow 
of the late and mother of the prefent duke, 
After a lingering illnefs, Richard Earl Grof- 
venor, Vifcount Belgrave and Baron Grof- 
venor of Eaton, in the county Palatine of 
Chefter. He is fucceeded, in his titles and 
eftates, by his eldeft fou, Robert Vifcount 
Belgrave, now Earl Grofyenor. The late 
Earl was a great fportfman, and his lofs will 
be very much regretted on the turf. He was 
the fon of Sir Robert Grofvenor, and the 
firft peer of his family, being raifed to that 
rank in 1761, and was created an Earl in 
3784. He was born in June 1751, and 
married in 1764, Henrietta, daughter of 
‘Thomas Vernon, by his wife, daughter of 
theFarl of Stafford —AthishoufeinKnightf- 


bridge, Mr. Lewis, the oldeft bookfeller in ‘ 


London.—At his father’s houfe, College- 
fireet, Weftminfter, Charles Teefdale, efq. 
late Lieut. Col. of the Suffex Cavalry.—1n 
Brook-ftreet, Grofvenor-fquare, in the 75th 
year of her age, Mrs. Lawrence, widow of 
the late Wm. L. efq.—At ‘his houfe, in 
Sloane-ftreet, after a. long illnefs, which he 
bore with refignation, the Rev. Dr. Lewes, 
seCtorof Whippingham, inthe Bile of Wight, 
worth about 1500]. to which he was prefent- 
ed by the late Lord Cyancellor Camden, to 
‘whom he was Chaplain, as well as to the 
late Chancellor nas ok He was like- 
wife. rector of Ewell, in Surrey. His eftates, 
worth about 1000!. per annum, devolve.to 
his brother, Sir Watkin Lewes. The Doc- 
tor was educated at Eton and Oxford, was 
" efteemedanexcellentclafficalfcholar; and was 
highly refpected by his friends and acquaint- 
ance, by whom his. lofs is deeply, rcgretted. 
-—At LadyMendip’s houfe, at Twickenham, 
in her 71ft year, Lucy, Dowager Vifcountefs 
Clifden, eldeft furviving daughter of John 
“Martin, of the kingdom of Ireland, efq. Her 
Ladythip was firft married to the Hon. Boyle 
Walfingham, fon of the late Earl of Shan- 
fon, by whom {fhe had one fon, who died 
an infant. She married, fecondly, James 
Agar, the late Vifcount Clifden, by whom 
the has left ifue Henry Welbore, the pre- 
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Brunton, of a fou, being the 12th, and 
“18th child, 14 of whom are now livi 


‘late of W 


fent Vifcount Clifdeny and fo Baren 
Mendip, of the United Kingdom, Chark 
Filis, a barrifter at law, and one danihter 
—In Ruffell-firect, Fitzroy-{quaze, by 
breaking of a blood-veffel, Mifs Taylor: 
fhortly after, from the fame cause, 






or, and 
ther of the above-mentioned la eee 


of John T. efq. of the ifland of 
Suddenly, at his houfe in Great Cumh 
land-ftreet, John Randall, efq.—\ 
qonete ef. of Lower Belgraye-place, Pim. 
co. ; gee, 






M } Me ey Shi at 
arried. r. Henry Shepherd, - 
Wamhain, to Mifs Cubitt, By x 
ter of Robert Cubitt, gent. of. No 
Batham in this county.—Mr. Blake, 
Norwich, attorney at law, to Mifs R . 
Freethorpe. sca 
" Died.] Aged 50, Mr. Nathaniel Walk 
of Norwich.—Mrs, Wood, wife of | 
Charles W. brewer of Thetford. 
Frances Martin, youngeft daughter of 
Mordaunt M. of Buruham.—Moft fineere- 
ly lamented by his family, and fri 
Stanley Leathes, esq. aged, 52, formerly a 
lieutenant in the 1ft. or King’s regimént of 
dragoon guards —At Blofield, aged 52, Mr. 
foba Ollett.—-At Pentney, age 77 years, 
rs. Herring, relict of Mr. Wm. Henin 
fare of Harpley.—At Lyun, after a long af 
fliction, which he bore with great fortitud 
Mr. Richard Reader, aged .54.—At ¥ 
houfe, in Shottisham, in the 64th year of 
her age, Mrs. Anne Maria Sendall, relict at 
Mr. Sendalt, Jate of that ptace, and the 






-laft of the Mingay family of that 
which had rent | there feta | 


years.—-Mrs,. Crifp, reli& of he 
John Crifp, of Lynu.—At Norwich, ; 
62, Mr. Thomas Death, formerly of 
Theatre Royal,—Mrs. Wardell, of Lynn, 
The circumftances which led to  & th 
were particularly diftreffing.. Mr. W.ftor 
too clofe attention to the gaming table, ja 
involved himfelf in pecuniary emba 

ments. A creditor waited on him, and! 
W. to fatisfy his demand, gave him a bil 
fale of his effects. In the evening o! 
fame day, the officers attended to tak 
feffion of the property, Mrs, W. on 
made acquainted with their bufinels,. 
away, and the thoughts of future difite! 
had fuch an effect on her {pirits that.f 


retired to bed, and expired the following 
NORTHUMBERLAND... 


afternoon, *¢ ft 
Birth.] | At Wallington, the lady of Joh 
Trevelyan, efq. of abies. ie 


me 



















Normanby hall, Lady Charlotte Bail 

ee eheenta 
Marritd’} At Gated ir. J, Baas 

nd, to Mis, Sai 


Newcaftle.—Capt. Canney, of Sun 
to Mifs Sufan Walker, of the fame 
‘Capt. W. Tate, to Mifs Margaret 
of the Butcher Bank, Newcaitle. 
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__smAt Bath, in the 69th year 
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Died [At Gateshead, st the advanced 
age of 102 years, Mrs. Alice Carr, mother- 
in-law to Mr. David Matthews, of New- 
taftleAt Berwick, aged 27, Mr. John 
Winlaw.—Mifs IfabellaT Hornton, daughter. 
of Mr. N. Thornton, late of Newcaltle, 
aged 20 years —Suddenly in his. chapel, 
much respected the Rev. Parner, minifter 
of a Catholic congregation, at. Morpeth. 
This worthy man_.deferves to be noticed in 
the record of death for. thofe qualities 
which diftinguifhed him from the generality 
of the world; for the mildnefs of his tem;er, 
and the fimplicity of his-heart, for his ex- 
treme candot and benevolence, for his good 
fenfe and integrity. He was the enemy of 
o-man, and-he had no enemies; his me- 
mory will long live in the hearts of thofe 
who knew him; he might be {yid to, be in 
all refj a man without difguife At 
Framlingham, J. Railfton, aged 90. —-At 
North Shields, in the 49th year of her age, 
Mrs. Margaret Dixon, wife of Cant. Robt. 
Dixon, of that place, fhip-owner, much re- 
gretted —-At Morpeth, in his 54th year, sin- 
cerely lamented, ‘John Wake, late a com- 
mon brewer in.that place, but who had re- 
‘tired from bufinefs. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Married.]_Mr. Wm. Cooke, to Mifs Sut- 
ton of Briffol—Mr. Edward Vincent Paul, 
to Mifs Eliza Lundberry, fecond daughter 
of the late Mr. M: Lundberry of the fame 
ity—-At the Quakers’ Meeting houfe in 
Briftol, Mr.. He ath,brewer, of Andover, to 
Mifs Simpfon, daughter of Mr. S. apothe- 

of the former city =At, Briftol, John 
Atkiu,,efq of the Rayal South. Lincoln 
Militia, to. Mifs Sufannah Maria Wade, 
youngeft daughter of Mr. P. Wade, met- 
thant of that city. 

Died.) At her houfe in Briftol, aged 63, 
after a lingering illnefs, fuftained with Chrif- 
tian fortitude aud refignation, Mrs. S. Syms, 
fpinfter, a truly religious, charitable, and 
good woman, whofe death is. fincerely fa- 
mented by all who knew her—=At Clifton, 
ofa pulmonary confumption, Mifs C. Down- 
ing, fecond daughter of the Rev. Mr, Down- 
ing, prebendary of Ely. . She was an orna- 
Ment to the feminine, and more efpecially 
to the Chriftian chara@er.«=At Bath, Mifs 
{ of Earns hill in this courity..—Mrs. 
Baxter, wife of Capt. Reber of Briftol. 

his age, Mr. 

ratty A man univerfally efteemed and re- 
gretted ; his many virtues and pleafing ma\- 
hers, added to his integrity and régular gle- 
portment. of life, rendered him an ,gifeful 
_Anémber of fociety, and endeared him to a 
humerous circle of friends.—At Clifton, Mr. 

Bythefew, wife of Hen ‘B. efq. of Trow- 

bridge.--Mr, Thomas Norris, baokfetler. of 

Taunton. He was drowned whilft he hing, 
and has feft a wife ited ah childten, to 

tom he was a alfedionale hufiand ‘and 


3 SOUTHAMPTON. ee 
; vate The lady of C. S) Lefevre, efq. 
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M- P. for Reading, of a fou —-At. Amporte. 
houfe, the Marchionefs of Winchefter, of. 
a fou.—-At Earlgate Houfe, _Winchefter, ° 
the Lady of'Sir H. S. John Mildmay, of 
fon.-At Winftone, near Winchefter Hut 
tou, Mrs. Legge ofa for.The lady of the. 
Hon. Newton Fellowes, of Eggesford, of & 
daughter. ¢ got 4 
arried.| At Winchefter Houfe, the 
Hon. and Rev. Thomas De Grev, fecond 
fon of Lord WalGnghain, to Mis Elizabeth 
North, fourth daughter of the Bithop of 
Winchefter Vr. H. Reeves, to be wtige 
man, both of Winchefter»In London, W, 
H. Kil-in, efq. of Great Ruffell-freet, to 
Mifs Widinere, daughter of James W. efq. 
of Long Parith,. in this connty —Mr. Pars 
fons of Andover, to Mifs M‘ins of Ciren- 
cefter. 

Died.] At Winchefter, Mrs. Emmerfon, 
wife of Capt. F. of the 16th light dragoons. 
—At his houfe, at Weft Green, General 
Sir Robert Sloper. —Mrs. Maunder, reli& 
of the late Mr. Samuel M. of Winchefter. 
—Aged 79, Admiral Dumarefq, of Pilham 
Place. 

“ STAFFORD. : 

Married.) At Stafford, Mr. Wm, Pad- 
thore to Mifs Griffin—The rey. Mr.Woolfe 
of Stone, to Mrs. Butler of the faine place. 
—Mr. Cockayne, of Athford in the watet, 
Derby fhire, to. Mifs Hawley, of Mill Meece 
inthis county. iar: 

Died.] Suddenly, aged 68, Mrs. Brown, 
relict of the Jate Mr.'Alderman Brown, of 
‘Newcaftle. She had attended divine fervice, 
appeared as well as n(ual, and expired al- 
mof immediately on her return home. —S4t 
Wolverhampton, M:s. Pointuey, eife of 
George P. efq. of that place-—Mr. Cope, 
late partner with Mr. Harrifon, banker, 
Newcaftle.-At Brienly Hill, in the 57th 
year of his age, Robert Honcyborne, €@. 
—At Walfall, Mr. Win. Thornhill. 

SUFFOLK. e 

Births.] The lady of C. A. Crickett, ofa 
fon—The lady of the rev. J. Lockwood, of 
Yexford, of a daughter. _ rere 

Married.) Mr. Richard Tafiner, of Sak- 
mundham, to Mrs, Branch, relict of Beit). 
B. late of St. Andfews Ifketfhall, in ‘this 
county, geut.«In Londo, John Worth, of 
Oakley, ef. to Mifs Sinclair, only danghter 
of the late Capt. Patrick S. R. N-At Yok. 
ford, Mr. Rich, to MifsWilfon, only daugh- 

“. tér of the late Mr. JW. of St. Andrew, fl- 
Ketfhatl—At Rachiford, Effex, Mr. BH. Hyam 
of Ipfwich, ‘to Mifs Lazarus ofthe former 
place. .5+ >. " oF , 

Died.{" Aged “61, after’a fevere ‘ilnefs, 
Mr. John Kemble, an‘ opulent fi 

~Rendham--In London; lacy 
wie of fir W. 5 bart. aa the lai 
of the family of Nichdlas Bg 
shit Hal, ae a ity. A’ 
terly- aged Mrs. Barhe, . 
Mile ef roe that place 
of, the late George Thoroh 


dingtoh, in the county of 
. SP ave aa VU 





oe 


Mrs. Katharine Thorowgood, a maiden 
Wady, daughter of the late fir. Thomas T. 

d heirefs of the two ancient and refpe@- 

able families of. Thorogood and Sampfon 
hear virtues will long be remembered by 
her tenants and neigtboars. She has 
tranfmitted the valuable inheritance, which 
fhe. derived’ from her anceftars, to the ladv 
éf the rev. Chris. Tenant of Higham, grand 
daughter-of John, the father of the late fir 
T. Thorowgood.-sIn. the ‘90th year of his 
age, Thomas Bigsby,. M.D. of tpfwich ; 
he was fonnerly of Caius. Coilege, Cam. 
Bridge, whiere he proceeded A. B. 1734, 
A. M..1738, and: was. probably the oldeft 
graduate of that univerfity living. After 
taking his doétor’s degree in phyfic there, 
and on his return from the continent, 
where he attended the moft eminent lec- 
turers in that profeffion, his practice was 
yery extenfive and ufeful in this county. 
is unaffected piety fupported him through 
Ris laft painful illnefs, and his uniform be- 
fievolence and cheerfulnefs of temper, will 

dear his memory to all who had the plea- 
lee of his acquaintance. 
WARWICK 

Births ] At Kennilworth, the lady of W. 
Wilberforce Bird, efq. of a fon, being her 
¥3:h child, of whom 10 are living. 

Married. At Birmingham, Mr. James 
Sheward, to Mifs Rebecca Edwards, of fam- 
worth —aAt Edgbafton, Mr. Ben. Pa rick, 
‘to Mifs Jane Philips ; and at the fame place, 
Mr. Robert Glafgow to Mis Turner, all of 
Birmingham.—Mr. Charles Bruce, of Co- 
ventry, to Mifs Martha Smart, of Stivichall. 
a~Joha | Hathaway Turbitt, efq. of Pillerton 
houfe, in this county, to Mifs Bartlett, of 
Snow’s-hill, Glocefterfhire. 

Died.] At Birmingham, aged 67, Mrs. 
Rickards, reli& of Mr. John Rickards, late 
an attoruey in that town.—Mr. Hawkes, of 
the Globe, Warwick.—At Strat: ord-wpot> 
Avon, of a dropfy in the brain, Mr. R. 
ye second fon of Mr. Mann, of. Har- 

ury.—At Dudlev, where the was on a 
_Yiit, after afew days illnefs, Mrs. Raven; 
widow of the late Mr. George Kaven, of 
-Birmingham.—At Warwick, much regret. 
ted, Mrs. Lightolu.—At Upton,  Mifs 
Brooke, daughter of the Rev. James Brooke, 
re@or. of. Piston, Worcefterthite.—-Sud- 
" -denly, as fhe was returning from the funeral 
_ Of her brother-in law, Mr. Mabell Athbern, 
aged 66, wife of Mr. T. Athbern, of Al-~ 
. velton, near Stratford on Avon, 
WILTSHIRE. 
Marrigd.] At Salifbucy, Mr. W. Millard, 
of Briftol, to Mifs Lee, only daughter of the ” 


“hate J.J. Lee, ef. fossperly of Weft Chal. *vf rable 


. doston,. in this county—-The Rev. Jofeph 
‘fdwatds, mafter of thé Freé. Grammar 
st Re Marlborough, v1 Mifs Brind, , of 
-, ham, Thothas Crufo, efq. te sirgeon in 

the Eaft Judia Company's fervice, ead for- 
meily of Lynn, Norfolk.” ‘He setved nearly 


Died)’ T AcHaithate Park, Ti! -Chippen- 
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had returned ‘to 

laft.—A ftera long and painf ities, 

the bore ‘with ‘chriftian *fortitu 

years, Mifs ¥. Elling, ddughter 

Elling, of’Sutton Veney ear: ah 

and, five days after her brother,” E 
Elling, aged 20 years. Aged Sh 186," My. 
Knight, of Norton Bavant, near wiih: 
—After a thort illnefs, Mrs.'Alldin, +n 
Wm. Allam, ‘efq. of Satitbury 
Bond-ftreet,  Lontton —~At | Ma 

Mr. Henning wife of E. ‘emi aed 

of Poxwell, Dorfet, and ddaghter 

late Robert’ Wanfborough, fq. vin a 
able manners endeared. her toan 


acquaintance, whofe truly ¢ a ‘itso: 
fition entitled hes to the gratit 


6 the Bomba 
36 years én ae 


digent, and whofe conjupat rect: 

fection have rendered her Jof$ 

aifficting to a fond erie | 
Married.j. Mr. R esha ' 

Oaks, merchant, to Mifs RayWwood,” 

Ardsley near Burnsley Mr. Johit Pearfo 

to Mis Mowbray, daughter’ of John Mov 

bray, efy. of Kirkleathan.—Mr. T. 

to Mifs Rimington, both of vate 

Edward . Kenyon, ~Woolftip wr 

Mary Womerfley, both of Y 

Watfon, efq. of Knari 

Hartley, daughter of J 

Staveley.—Mr. Eira 

Barnfley, merchant, to Mi 

Sheffie:d.—Mr. T. Hannan, : pokfel 

Mrs. Hargill, both of Leeds.—-My. ‘Edwat 

Parkin, of Lakelock, near: Wakefield, fo 

Mifs Wood, of Pennifton.—At Stayed 

John Watfon, efg. of Relton Park, ‘one ¢ 

his Majefty’s juttices of the: ieee Mit: 

Ifannah Hartley, fecond Party if, Th 

Rev J, Hartley, re€tor of that place. of 

Wm. Sa:geant, of Sheffield, atrorney at! 

to Mifs Mary Gloffop, of ‘ner ea ti 

néat that place. bi 
Died.} Mr. Simmons, Of Mf 

surveyor, aid clerk to the truftees 

turipike :oad from Wakefield ‘to rd. 

Mis. Snell, telitt of the fate Mi. Sill, 

Otley, attorney at law.+-Mirs. Briggs, 

of Mr. R. Briggs, of Halifax, merchi 

Aged’78, Mrs. Wilks, rae at Ot 

reli of the late Mr Grafton Wit 

Leeds.—4n London, Wm: Wiltt 

of Cliff, in thiscounty —«Mr, 

of Kirkly-moor-fide, ‘a iF tC. 


frre , fq. of Duncombe "Par “it 


base, Mifs. ap 2 ia atightét' 
e Rev. T Afh iting? 


ifler chicane r 
AO 


fterne, on ar. a, 

of Atte Brkt ce Parse f,— Much, ane 

Reig regretted, Pa) yigitroyd 
fof ees 

Aldenon, da 

Hull. 
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Mave me 


' . Grom. Tobagn ite. Leadan. ts put into” até Lawrentey, in Wales, where the fot upan het machen 
pm eres rs will be obliged to unto: pr eee ed much SS handtse, le Ven s 

“The Martin, Maetimore from Liverpool £0 20 Newcattle, was ‘the Roba and tetfcy, ® mauiire. ee . os P. 
firanded neat  Lowehol a3d infest, Part of the Cargo om: news fe agneat jini ore? 


ae from "CaptairKeaquick, of ‘the =. from tadia 
to New. York ,dater!-go Jurre, at'sea, ftstes tha! ‘i 
thé fey, andthe Highland Chief are Siemans 


7% pr wee defer on ot ly Oy the chee wee 
ft from Nantucket to Liv was tom ‘eaky, was deferted on 2d july by the crew, who were 
4 ne seer each Inftant, Crew yao pape on board Hebe, one fon. From Demme eats (arrived 
The Induftry, Cabort, from Rotterdam: to desteys — B the, Cly: "e) and landed eftern 1Gands, : 
1 


into Weymouth, with damage, having been 


Cornwall, . from Exeter, to Liverpoel, is put 
Jato Ilfracombe in diftrefs. 
The Henrica, Leirer, from Hamiburgh, bound to Amfter- 


the Peace and Plenty, Nicho!s, from Rigato Rotterdam. 
Penn of Gottiand, qth Inftant. The Matter and five 


men faved, 

The Bell, Rowe, from Montferratt to London, fprung 3 
ere June, and put.on thore at Nevis point, where the 
Cargo 


The hesaphaies, Shelly, from Anti 
porch agth June, in let. 28. 20. Hopass ne 10, by ‘he 
Magdelena, from St. Thomas to Hambre; and inform- 
stat atee aiew days before the thip had ‘been ftruck with 
eeecmaeareir S the Main <a and did es 
he Hull; Captain Shell: 


te 'y waethen ma’ 
Sie saree berm , 
ayy wath pe to London, is eepsrted 
dade lot of Carmarthen 1 the csew drowned, ; 


Wally ot nea newfoundland. 
jagh, Chambers, from Lordonto welf: 
on There a6 | Ult. near Fowey, but is fince got of pad 


The Fame Trott, from Liverpyol to ‘Naf i 
be eet tobe jot coi of wales. ‘e mane Se 
London to Shields 


F ef Scarberongh, Mt po 
oak Jovy whitty by the Ceew of a Pithing boat, hav. 
foudd’ neer:that place withopt any perfon mn 


Mae nant, Morris; and the Rol. —., of P, ilade) 
be age June, off Cape Palos bythe Algerin: "se 
letters from the. fies of France of «3th April flate ‘that 
rates privateer has carried in there the Englih Ship 
? the Fi.y@ (fuppofed Tey) and the (Arab Ship) 


Phe Lard Dundas, Halketr, from Hamburg te Barc 

Sie a cc taht Say sieges a xt 
ir Edwai 

p> pthesthe i p gene nih bound to Yo Was all well 


Fe pt Gitetaniag, toe nt ittepeot toPernau, is 
rod De Haan from A dam to lanien, 
faeertey be be lok, only .fwo bors t » 08¢ Of them 
jargete 


mitten remmer, f 1m Liverpool thare at Slige 
— Carpe tered. * “ve te 
Planes et 2 ae rom africa, is. prpiomned. a 
. of the cargo argi amaica in the M: 
The sally, Nichi ion, from Seine ta sanices’ an 
taken in-September laf, and Carried inta ¢ 
The Either Lindo, Frith, from Surinam to 9 put 
inte Barbacoes, hoe 9 ON asth June, and muft nalo d, 
Thee lora, Ri 2 from Lancafter to Lomion, ius pur 
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ond Lig 


The Porcher, Blake ae the » from. Bengal, 
fo f to London; a8 M the pe Favors privateer of Bore. 


“ea igh vo a Dorr 
a ri 
dam, is fte ulead in the Texel. France gotti Suekeke Captain was, killed om being 
ed by the privateer. 
The Adventuse, Codling, from London and Yzrmouth 
that funk of Fghtony tne been aled and. get on th, 
beach off that place. 

The Young William, Davis, TY Marva to Wyre Bape 
is aa thare onGothiand. Part of the cargofaved, and the 
be seune, cuAley, from New Orleans to New Pro- 

T e 
viences it lott on the co coat of of Florida; erew faved, Great, 

t of the car 
r captain axle’ of th of the rae of of otern, i 


See on the ceatt-of ube @ thore, | 


was on Dians, Williams, ‘tea mth Sr to Liverpool ; that 
a wrecker had arrived at the rey 8, with, = pias of 
Madeira, ago ae her, and the Captain died’ 
since leavii ‘ ca eine “ieees tai! 
hy the prowl es iptatn | Batay 
sotieed of Falmovth, it is iS reported that the ‘ 
‘were fal ith mane, th the Lion cea eas 
Se ten 
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poset. teen hove within tight’ miles of R a a 
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#00 Rarcelona, with fta bythe A Erreoh ox 
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476 Dividends. 


Clark. Choiftopher, egy oa street, Strand, vidtualter. 
(Cockers, Naffau fireet, Soho 

Colombine, Franc4, Navid Coke mbine the younger, and 
Peter Colombine the youngér, Norwich, ‘me:chants. 
¢Fofter, Son, Unthank and Portters Norwich, 

Compton, Edw, Cholderton Lains,Southampteng corn- 
dealer. (Hobbing, jon. New Saru'y.) 

Cccan, yg Margaret - treet, Cavendith fquare, carpen 
ya ~ et (Carter and Shefficld, Grest qrecet 

reet. 

crofeer., 1» Bridge Kent, linen weaver. (Plumber, 

‘ pwede. ty. 

Davis. ifaac, and Mofes Solomon, of Union court, Broad 
reet. merchants, (Water, Colem.n ftreet,) 

De Mendes, Abraham, late of the Pavement, Moorfields, 
‘merchant. (Kisgon, Nanfell ft cet.) 

Dennis, John Bertrand, st. Anirew's Hill, Potr's Com- 
Mons, wine merchant. (Yullen, Fortftreet, Lon‘ton,) 
Fafto, a, of Weybread. Suifulk, buteher, (Carthew 

Nar! 

ENRiot, George, and Ge:ege Viekard, Wood ftreet Cheapfide, 

A My bbon and fancy trimming: masalfactu.ers, (Strate 
9 Shorecitch, 

Fificr, william, Cambridge, woolen dgaper. (Meddow- 
Sroft, Grays inn.) 

Froome, John, of Bermondfey fireet, Southwark, ¢urrier. 
{ Wilks, Hoxton Square.) 

Geddes. Alexaider, of Capel court, Barthalomew lane, 
merchant. (Mitchell, Union tari, broad ftreet,) 

Grant, ey Lawrence Pountney lane, merchant (Greg- 
Yon, Angel court, Throemorton tiree’.) 

Hancock, G:orge, Exeter, leather breeches maker. (Ter- 
gell, Exeter.) 

Hardy, ofeph of Leadenhall ft.eet, filverfmith. (Walker, 
Co:eman tireet.) 

Harvey, ‘leary Hill, Toker honfe “hah Dreker, (Wadefop, 
B:rlow and Grfvenor, Auttin fréars. 

B.zejhurkt, wiilam, Back Hall, Sohn 5 tile engraver, 
{Phiftipfon, Lower felloway, ‘Wine on. 

Healt, William, Timothy Heald, michord HRensy Healt, 
Wakefield, Jof. pb Heald, Kiig treet, Lonuon, aad vi 
chard Fofter, Wakefield, merchants, (Roda. 3y.and reg 
Huddersfield.) 

Heate, Juin, teckieton,. Somerfet, baker. (Skur:ay, Bath) 

Modges, R ichard, Shrewibury, druggift, (billips, shrew f- 


bury. 

Holder, Wiltiat Compton, Rofs, Nereford, money fcrive- 
ner. (Holder, Rudford, Glouteflerthire.) 

Sorton, Tho - Lawrence romnacy hjll, dryfaleez. . (At- 

"einfun, C file ftrect, Falcon fquare.) 

Houlton, Phisank of hee baker and dealerin flour. 
‘Mole, 

pleas, ju James, Exeterylinen drager, (Blandford and 
Sweet, Tem 

Jackion, Thomas, Yate of Manchefter, Gtk manufaGurer, 
(igiers aan i ‘Liverpool, eheef 

kfon, Semucl, of ° femonger. (Fastin 
ome WADE eRe sto. — 
ler, Bernhard, Newpor' Op, finen sand mer- 

Kegel ‘nickirf n, Newport, dalop.) oer 

Kendrick, John, the elder, birmin whan, bellows maker. 
{Nile . Birmingham.) 

PR, John, late of All Saints, South Fimham, Suffolk, thop- 
keeyer. (Kinghbisy, Bungay.) 

Licyi, John, Woowith, ¥ki aller, (Pearce and Dixon, 
PaterioRer row,) 

Lonsiale, Edward, York, linen drapes. (Tate, york.) 

Rucas, sebatlian the pPvages, Birmingham, plater, (Maine 
waring, Biriringham, } 

Maltby, Thomas, ani ccorge Maltby, of size lane} London 
tJ pb R. Wilis, Wainto dc. ust, Throgmerton ftreet. 

be, ae Joh, late mays ig Cumbesiand, linea dra. 

per. (Parry, Thevies inn.) 

Maylor, wil ham, Livervool, timber merchant. (Barf. 
well, Fenwick fireet. Liverpool.) 

Nelbitt, Har jett Deborah, Low'fa Sepia Nefbite, and Fran- 
ces Nethit, of Piecadiily, miliners. (stemricge, Cow. 
easigeye De "ss ikaed tone late cf 
i} » nters, now or late ¢: rod 

Manav eles sivevess ont, Burges, Briftol, ed ’ 
nn band 

add ” Nin es elder, of. banca, enna, wold 
(faldwin, anc Dowbiggin, Cantatter.} 

Protter, john the younger, of Lancalter, merchant. (Ma- 
fon ano. Wilfon, Lan. aft. r ) 

Richarcfon, » Of Marchefter, Merchant, Nitne 
Seren nd Milne, Menchetter.) . ( ‘2 

Rogerfon,  ~ ayaess Gitreet, linen draper, (Richard- 
on, New 1fne) 


a Timothy, Co.eman Mrect, dealer. (Rople, Noor- 


ae William the vounger, af Sepetn, Effex, farmer. 
Hi) rreliand Francis, Guildhall, Londun,) 





stephens hy Suffolk, Corn-mesohent. (Cu- 
tate, Halefworth.) 


Simptun, Daniel, late 
man. (Hurd, Furn.val’s Inn.) 

Smal) wood, SS of Pa mage fireet, Whitechapel, 

uvholder, (Pc-77on, Great Ormond ftrect, 

Siuthom, Williar:, uf rere rT butcher. (Smith and 
Arno, Birming om 

‘aunderiand, Willem, ¥ Wakefield, Yorkthire, grocer. {Schol. 
fiekl, Horbu: y.) 

ghomas, Themas, Stresthem ftreet, von eg jemaller. 
(Giiham, tonke's Court, Curfitpr, 

Warner, Avery, Mariborough, Wilts, aac kig pore 
(ard aud M Merrbmap, Marlborough.) lo 


of Esoad fireee buildings, warehoute- 


Weftlake, jacob, Hi » Dorfetthire, Malefer, (€:8, 
he sang oor ge oe set, ol ‘ 
Wefton ‘on -ma erfet, liquor 
Sha (Soom Gee Se eau 
Whit! t Ye 
heron. aah hg Mallar, y ¢ : 
“ Thomas, Doncafter, mercer. (Brooke, Doacef- 
Pans? DIV tyreee ENDS. aa 
Saker, chaner > younger, late of Prefcott, Devonthize, 
. tanner 
vamiord, ve ay Paul. hn Cooke, and 
i, en Saab, Se Sle 
mes ra 
pawaey Thomas i New court, Crusched Briere, mer. 
chant. Aug. 25. 
Bellamy james. and Robert De Valangia, Rolbors, wine 
serchants, Sept.4 
Bink on in, Bi me om stiew sare ae 
the, Henjamin, woo 
Cc naxtwright; Thomas, ringer hphotfterer. septs Nerang 
Charles vhomasy ee hg merchant. septa. 
Child, Eleanor, South fireet, dealer. Aug. 20. 
Clark, Robert, King ttecet, Covent garden, linen drape, 
1g. 94. 
Clarke, panera and: George Clarke, Grub fireet, ‘here 
eaters. e Pte 7, 
Cockayne, Nai chaitiel, Derby, dbaker, joe ot 
Cornith, beter, Tauntan, Somerfet, ¢ 7% 
atdell, Henry, Cecil Areet. strand, call tailor. en. 
Crofs'ey, John, Manchefer , cottos manufactures, 9) 
pod Abraham Zimor Doncker, Lancafter, 
Aug. 
Daw fon,” Jo Joho, Aya firect, Bloomsbury, feel manos. 
Dulav, ara, ‘oe fare booker. Alig. 81. 
E: wards, Miles, Buth lane, cotton brakes. Stptette «i 


Elvy, John. the r te marcfone, # tailor. Mt, 
Figgita, Johan, of Trow ‘Trowbridge, W von 


pt. 
Popes. Kobert, she younger, Xew Band Reet, chiaameg, 


ehtns.. ‘ames the elder. and James Golding, the pamnge, 
Puc ‘hill, Gioucefier..ciothiers. AUgs3s. 

Graham, William, Rutkington. miller, Aug, 28. o>. ° 

Harrifon. John. Sunderland . thipowner. sot 6 £8 

ae hh a Newcaft.e-upen-Tyne, | 


” Danie! Li bevth maker, Sept. 
roa ae Be na Gnd Gale i 
Hughes, Robert, 


drape Aug. 24 
Rogh's. 8 “pavic Liverpool, oe ANE. 24. Bion ts 
Hunt, flamrhry.. late of Brittoly ten desiere ee 
Jackfon, John, Lime ttrcet, wine fey B opt + 
Ibbet. Jonny Crown firees, Binfbury. fqu 
Sept. 4s 
Jenkins, Gri th, Swanfea, Glamorgen, faaner, - Septeade 
Jones, Hann A eo pee ay brit A Lpmecnig Septet 
Kay, W. Duke Week, Aldgate, 1 aecenane. 
Kemp, Thomas, Knareiboroug! deeffer, Sept. 
kidd, Luke, tacunt excel -upons fyne, flex dreffer, Aaa 
Kirby, George, ef Brifto:, tea dealer. Sept. 15 
Lea, Samuel, Kidderminfter, weaver, , AUZs 3% :3 
Loge, Frances, Pontefract, vintner. iota ay : 
Martindale, Jobe Johns St., James's fisget,. Wi miner, wing 
merc’ ant. 


mertion michard,, and James Bain, Fleet-freet, bookfellers, 
OVE Se 
Matters, Wjiliam, ihe saat» , and Williem afters, the 
younger, Greenwich, diftil 
wien aiiet, Hammerfmith, iS Misicter, wheelwright. 
Sept, 
ys Foray ‘and James Hulme, of Gencteter » desig 
in weft, ft. ate 
Pedlar H. vath, woollen draper. ‘BUE- B40 ‘ i 
Porter Richard, the Yaytigct’ Darts, ish 
Richardfon, Veter, Portfea, Mants, feller. eer 
porn win ms Ofweftry, Salop, thapkeeper. 
R 3, Liveryool, timber merchant, tent > 
ModhallAnthont, Bedming, fo mete. baker, Septr> 
ie, John, of Liverpool, me: Sept. 10, 
shaw’-G. whicliffe factory’, York, linen manufeétre. 
Sx pt. 4. 
Shorthote. T, Senicoates, Yorkthise, merchant. Sept. 14 
Stone, Willi.m, Brifto. gr.cer. Sept.2. — 
Smith, jofhua and Adam, Unfeorth, Manchetter, coftes 
manutacturers. sept. 9. 
1, merchant. 


pt. 
ohn, Warne 
Started’ gh «: ters? Petra: ert tect init 


Stapleton, J 
ter. Aug. -8. 
Streater, William, Billinghurit, Suffex, miller. Sept. 17 
Tenet all, J.mes, and Rotert apa mec 
Chants. Sept. 14 
Tipper, J. tate of Chichefter, Suffer, merchant, 


Uther, » Jone yim, Bowling green line, | 
vidualler. Aug. 
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LONDON. MARKETS; 










Lord Mayors Return of ‘Flour. 
"Week ending July 16. | July 25. "| July 30. | Augutté. | Aug. 19. 


Total Number of Sacks - .4 14,499 |. 13,514 .| 14,010 | 9,887 | 5,208 
Avenge Price - = = 1 44s. sca 56s. 03d. | 57s. 64d. ‘B75. Od. | 54s, 99d. 
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~ Prices of uae Flour and Bread. : 





fh 


















July 26; | Auguft2. | Aug.9. | Aug. 16. ]° Aug. 28. 

Per Quarter. a oe ee ee 8% + 
Wheat = . 80260 | 50860 | 50054 | 5OaS2 | 50256 
Fine ditto _ 62-- 70--} 62 --70 62. 65 53. 58° | 58 58. 4 
Superfine dip 71 74°4/71' 74 | 59 67} 63°68 | 63 68 7 
New Rye ~ +> 60 84 80 34 $2..36..}.S2..S6 | 32 36 4 
Barley =_ "28 32 34° 88 84.2 $8: |: 30. 32 SO 32 
Fine ditto = * 33° 860] 39 40 39: 40: | 34° 37 | .34 36>..- | 
Malt _ 50 52 | 50 52 | 50:52 | 50056 | 50 53... | 
Fine ditto _ 538 56 53 56 53 56 | 53°55 | 53 56. q 
Pease — $2: 34 | 37, 39 35° 40; § 34; 87 | 34 37. - 
~ 35 $8 |. 40. 41 40: 4% $8. 42 | 38 4%...- S| 
ks —_— 39 41 41 43 41 48 41 43 41 43 S| 
ns ~ 54 38 34 38 35 40 35 40°) $3 38° q 
Ticks _ 30 34 {1 31 34 | 32 $5. | 28 3% | 28 } 
Oats —_ 20 22 20° 22 18 22 ‘18 22 18 22 ; 
Fine ditto -_ 23 25-| 28 25 23-25 | 23.26. 1. 23. 26 i 
Polands _ ' 26 28'/' 26 28.126 26 28 | 26 28 q 
Poltard 26-28 | 26 26 } 26 28 | 26 28 | 26 28 4d 

Le ing per eck 50 58 50 58 |} 50 55)| 5O 55 | 50 54& 

11 =e Wow f Me Meo |: 41. =~ 

be the quar, loaf + 10d. 103d 104d ~ 104d 10d 


















































July 23.{ July 30. | Aug. 6. |Aug.. 13.) Aug. 20. 
$. d 8. d 4 s. d. 8. d. s.. d. 

Beft Coals per chald. in the Pool 44 0 |42 6 | 42 0 | 42 6 | 42 0. 
Do: delivered o + =e =e 5@.0./54 6 | 51 0, | 51,6 | 51 O 
Second — <P pepe | ios bee 87 0 re $8 .0 
Delivered | eh 445, 0 |:47. 6 | 46 0. | 46 47 0 
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Price of Raw ‘Hides, per Stone. 
Price of Hops m, the Borough. 
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| Number of Beasts sold at itifeld: Market. 


| July 23. aI @ Suiy 30. 
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